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ESSAY  I. 


Of  the  Delicacy  of  Taste  and  Passion. 

IS  O M E People  are  fubjeft  to  a certain  deUcacy  of 
which  makes  them  extremely  fenfible  to 
all  the  accidents  of  life,  and  gives  them  a lively 
joy  upon  every  profperous  event,  as  well  as  a pierc- 
ing  grief,  when  they  meet  with  misfortunes  and 
adverfity.  Favours  and  good  offices  eafily  engage 
their  friendffiip ; while  the  fmalleft  injury  provokes 
their  refentment.  Any  honour  or  mark  of  diftinc- 
tion  elevates  them  above  meafure  ; but  they  are 
as  fenlibly  touched  with  contempt.  People  of  this 
chara&er  have,  no  doubt,  more  lively  enjoyments, 
as  well  as  more  pungent  forrows,  than  men  of  cool 
and  fedate  tempers : But,  I believe,  when  every 
thing  is  balanced,  there  is  no  one,  who  would  not 
rather  be  of  the  latter  charadter,  were  he  entirely 
mailer  of  his  own  difpofition.  Good  or  ill  for- 
tune is  very  little  at  our  difpofal : And  when  a per- 
fon,  that  has  this  fenfibility  of  temper,  meets  with 
any  misfortune,  his  forrow  or  refentment  takes  en- 
tire polfeffion  of  him,  and  deprives  him  of  all  relilh 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life  ; the  right  en- 
joyment of  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  our  hap- 
pmJfs.  Great  pleafures  are  much  lefs  frequent 
fhan  great  pains  ; fo  that  a fenfible  temper  mull 
meet  with  fewer  trials  in  the  former  way  than  in 
the  latter.  Not  to  mention,  that  men  of  fuch  live- 
ly paffions  are  apt  to  be  tranfported  beyond  all 
B 2 bounds 
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bounds  of  prudence  and  difcretion,  and  to  take 
falfe  fteps  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which  are  often 
irretrievable. 

There  is  a delicacy  of  tajle  cbfervable  in  fome 
men,  which  very  much  refembles  this  delicacy  of 
j ■pajjion , and  produces  the  fame  fenfibility  to  beauty 
and  deformity  of  every  kind,  as  that  does  to  profpe- 
rity  and  adverfity,  obligations  and  injuries.  When 
you  prefent  a poem  or  a picture  to  a man  pof- 
feffed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of  his  feeling  makes 
him  be  fenfibly  touched  with  every  part  of  it  ; nor 
are  the  malterly  Itrokes  perceived  with  more  exqui- 
fite  relifh  and  fatisfa&ion,  than  the  negligences  (or 
abfurdities  with  difguft  and  uneafinefs.  A polite 
and  judicious  converfation  affords  him  the  higheft 
entertainment  ; rudenefs  or  impertinence  is  as  great 
a punilhment  to  him.  In  fhort,  delicacy  of  tafte 
has  the  fame  effect  as  delicacy  of  paffion  : It  en- 
larges the  fpliere  both  of  our  happinefs  and  mifery, 
and  makes  us  fenfible  to  pains  as  well  as  pleafures, 
which  efcapes  the  reft  of  mankind. 

I believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with 
mej  that  notwithftanding  this  refemblance,  delica- 
cy of  tafte  is  as  much  to  be  defired  and  cultivated 
as  delicacy  of  paffion  is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be 
remedied,  if  poffible.  The  good  or  ill  accidents 
of  life  are  very  little  at  our  difpofal  ; but  we  are 
pretty  much  mafters  what  books  we  fhall  read, 
what  diverfions  we  fhall  partake  of,  and  what  com- 
pany we  fhall  keep.  Philofophers  have  endeavour- 
ed to  render  happinefs  entirely  independent  of  eve- 
ry thing  external.  That  degree  of  perfe&ion  is 
impoffibie  to  be  attained  : But  every  wife'fc^m  will 
endeavour  to  place  his  happinefs  on  fuch  objedts 
chiefly  as  depend  upon  himfelf  : and  that  is  nor 
be  attained  fo  much  by  any  other  means  as  by  this 
delicacy  of  fentiment.  When  a man  is  poffeffed 
of  that  talent,  he  is  more  happy  by  what  pleafes 
his  tafte,  than  by  what  gratifies  his  appetites,  and 
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and  receives  more  enjoyment  from  a poem  or  a 
piece  of  reafoning  than  the  moil  expenfive  luxu- 
ry can  afford. 

Whatever  connexion  there  may  be  originally  be- 
tween thefe  two  fpecies  of  delicacy,  I am  perfuad- 
ed,  that  nothing  is  fo  proper  to  cure  us  of  this 
delicacy  of  paflion,  as  the  cultivating  of  that  high,- 
er  and  more  refined  tafte,  which  enables  us  to 
judge  of  the  characters  of  men,  of  compofitions  of 
genius,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  nobler  arts. 
A greater  or  lefs  relifii  for  thofe  obvious  beautiess 
which  ftrike  the  fenfes,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
greater  or  lefs  fenfibility  of  the  temper:  But  with 
regard  to  the  fciences  and  liberal  arts,  a fine  tafte 
is,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fame  with  ftrong  fenl'e, 
or  at  leaft  depends  fo  much  upon  it,  that  they  are 
infeparable.  In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a compo- 
fition  of  genius,  there  are  fo  many  views  to  be 
taken  in,  fo  many  circumftances  to  be  compared, 
and  fuch  a knowledge  of  human  nature  requifite, 
that  no  man,  who  is  not  poffeffed  of  the  found- 
eft  judgment,  will  ever  make  a tolerable  critic  in 
fuch  performances.  And  this  is  a new  reafon  for 
cultivating  a relifh  in  the  liberal  arts.  Our  judg- 
ment will  ftrengthen  by  this  exercife  : We  fhall 
form  jufter  notions  of  life  : Many  things,  which 
pleafe  or  afflict  others,  will  appear  to  us  too  fru 
volous  to  engage  our  attention  : And  we  fhall  lofe 
by  degrees  that  fenfibility  and  delicacy  of  pafflon, 
which  is  fo  incoipmodious. 

But  perhaps  I have  gone  too  far  iq  faying,  that  a 
cultivated  tafte  for  the  polite  arts  extinguilhes  the 
paffion?.,  land  renders  us  indifferent  to  thofe  objects, 
which  are  fo  fondly  purfued  by  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. On  farther  reflection,  1 find,  that  it  rather 
improves  our  fenfibility  for  all  the  tender  and  agree- 
able paffions  ; at  the  feme  time  that  it  renders 
the  mind  incapable  of  the  rougher  and  more  boif- 
terous  emotions, 
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Ingenuas  didicijfe  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  moresy  nec  finit  ejje  feros. 

For  this  I think  there  may  be  afligned  two  very 
natural  reafons.  In  the  jirjl  place,  nothing  is  fo 
improving  to  the  temper  as  the  ftudy  of  the  beau- 
ties, either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  mufic,  or  paint- 
ing. They  give  a certain  elegance  of  fentiment 
to  which  the  reft  of  mankind  are  ftrangers.  The 
emotions  which  they  excite  are  foft  and  tender. 
They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  bu- 
finefs  and  intereft  *,  cherilh  reflection  ; difpofe 
tranquility  ; and  produce  an  agreeable  melancho- 
ly, which  of  all  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  is  beft 
iuited  to  love  and  friendlhip. 

In  the  fecond  place,  a delicacy  of  tafte  is  fa- 
vourable to  love  and  friendlhip,  by  confining  our 
choice  to  few  people,  and  making  us  indifferent 
to  the  company  and  converfation  of  the  greater 
part  of  men.  You  will  feldom  find,  that  mere 
men  of  the  world,  whatever  ftrong  fenfe  they  may 
be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  diftinguifhing 
characters,  or  making  thofe  infenfible  differences 
and  gradations,  which  make  one  man  preferable 
to  another.  Any  one  that  has  competent  fenfe, 
is  iufficient  for  their  entertainment : They  talk  to 
him  of  their  pleafure  and  affairs,  with  the  fame 
franknefs  that  they  would  to  another  ; and  find- 
ing many,  who  are  fit  to  fupply  his  place,  they 
never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  abfencc. 
But  to  make  ufe  of  the  allufion  of  a celebrated 
French  * author,  the  judgment  may  be  cbtopared 
to  a clock  or  watch,  where  the  moil  ordinary 'Ma- 
chine is  fufficient  to  tell  the  hours  ; but  the  md£. 
elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and  fe- 
conds,  and  diftinguilh  the  fmalleft  differences  of 

time. 
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time.  One  that  has  well  digefted  his  knowledge 
both  of  books  and  men,  has  little  enjoyment  but 
in  the  company  of  a few  feledt  companions.  He 
feels  too  fenfibly,  how  much  all  the  reft  of  man- 
kind fall  Ihort  of  the  notions  which  he  has  en- 
tertained. And,  his  affe&ions  being  thus  confin- 
ed within  a narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries 
them  further,  than  if  they  were  more  general  and 
undiftinguiihed.  The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a bottle 
companion  improves  with  him  into  a folid  friend- 
fhip : And  the.  ardours  of  a youthful  appetite  be- 
come an  elegant  paflion. 
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Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

N OTHING  is  more  apt  to  furprize  a fo- 
reigner, than  the  extreme  liberty,  which  we  enjoy 
in  this  country,  of  communicating  whatever  wc 
pleafe  to  the  public,  and  of  openly  cenfuring  eve- 
ry meafure,  entered  into  by  the  king  or  his  mi- 
niflers.  if  the  adminillration  refolve  upon  war,  it 
is  affirmed,  that,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  they 
mi  (lake  the  interells  of  the  nation,  and  that  peace, 
in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable. If  the  paffion  of  the  minifters  lie  towards 
peace,  our  political  writers  breathe  nothing  but 
war  and  devaluation,  and  reprefent  the  pacific  con- 
duit of  the  government  as  mean  and  pusillanimous. 
As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other  govern- 
ment, either  republican  or  monarchical  , in  Holland 
and  Venice,  more  than  in  France  or  Spain  ; it  may 
very  naturally  give  occafion  to  a queftion.  How  it 
happens  that  Great  Britain  alone  enjoys  this  peculiar 
privilege  ? 

The  reafon,  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  fuch  a 
liberty  feems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form 
of  government,  which  is  neither  wholly  tnonarchi- 
c nor  wholly  republican.  It  will  be  found,  if  l 
iniftake  not,  a true  obfervation  in  politics,  that 
the  two  extremes  in  government  liberty  and  flave- 
ry,  commonly  approach  neared  to  each  other  ; 
and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and 
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mix  a little  of  monarchy  with  liberty,  the  govern- 
ment becomes  always  the  more  free ; and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  you  mix  a little  of  liberty  with 
monarchy,  the  yoke  becomes  always  the  more 
grievous  and  intolerable.  In  a government,  fuch 
as  that  of  France,  which  is  abfolute,  and  where 
law,  cuftom,  and  religion  concur,  all  of  them,  to 
make  the  people  fully  fatisfied  with  their  conditi- 
on, the  monarch  cannot  entertain  any  jealoufy  againfl: 
his  fubjedts,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  indulge  them 
in  great  liberties  both  of  fpeech  and  adlion.  In  a 
government  altogether  reppblican,  fuch  as  that  of 
Holland,  where  there  is  no  magiftrate  fo  eminent 
as  to  give  jealoufy  to  the  ftate,  there  is  no  danger 
in  intruding  the  magiftrates  with  large  difcretiona- 
ry  powers  ; and  though  many  advantages  refult 
from  fuch  powers,  in  preferving  peace  and  order, 
yet  they  lay  a confiderable  reftraint  on  men’s  acti- 
ons, and  make  every  private  citizen  pay  a great 
refpedt  to  the  government.  Thus  it  feems  evi- 
dent, that  the  two  extremes  of  abfolute  monar- 
chy and  of  a republic,  approach  near  to  each  other 
in  fome  material  circumftances.  In  the  firjl>  the 
magiftrate  has  no  jealoufy  of  the  people : in  the 
fecond , the  people  have  none  of  the  magiftrate  : 
Which  want  of  jealoufy  begets  a mutual  confidence 
and  truft  in  both  cafes,  and  produces  a fpecies  of 
liberty  in  monarchies,  and  of  arbitrary  power  in  re- 
publics. 

To  juftify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
servation, that,  in  every  government,  the  means  are 
moft  wide  of  each  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of 
monarchy  and  liberty  render  the  yoke  eifher  more 


total  flavery  nor  total  liberty,  Nec  totam  fervitu- 
tem,  nec  totam  libertatem  pati  pojfunt.  This  remark 
a celebrated  poet  has  tranflated  and  applied  to  the 
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Englilh,  in  his  lively  description  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth’s policy  and  government. 

Et  fit  aimer  fonjoug  a I'Anglois  indompte , 

Sjui  ne  peut  ni  ferviry  ni  vivre  en  liberte .- 

Henriade,  liv.  i. 

According  to  thefe  remarks,  we  are  to  confider 
the  Roman  government  under  the  emperors  as  a 
mixture  of  defpotifm  and  liberty,  where  the  defpo- 
tifm  prevailed  ; and  the  Englilh  government  as  a 
mixture  of  the  fame  kind,  where  the  liberty  pre- 
dominates. The  confequences  are  conformable  to 
tne  foregoing  obfervation ; and  fuch  as  may  be  ex- 
pected from  thofe  mixed  forms  of  government, 
which  beget  a mutual  watchfulnefs  and  jealoufy. 
The  Roman  emperors  were,  many  of  them,  the 
molt  frightful  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  human 
nature  ; and  it  is  evident,  that  their  cruelty  was 
chiefly  excited  by  their  jealoufy , and  by  their  ob- 
ferving  that  all  the  great  men  of  Rome  bore  with 
impatience  the  dominion  of  a family,  which,  but  a 
little  before,  was  no  wife  fuperior  to  their  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  republican  part  of  the 
government  prevails  in  England,  though  with  a 
great  mixture  of  monarchy,  it  is  obliged,  for  its 
own  prefervation,  to  maintain  a watchful  jealoufy 
over  the  magiftrates,  to  remove  all  difcretionary 
powers,  and  to  fecure  every  one’s  life  and  fortune 
by  general  and  inflexible  laws.  No  a&ion  muft  be 
deemed  a crime  but  what  the  law  has  plainly  de- 
termined to  be  fuch  : No  crime  muft  be  imputed 
to  a man  but  from  a legal  proof  before  his  judges  j 
and  even  thefe  judges  muft  be  his  fellow-fubje&s, 
/who  are  obliged,  by  their  own  intereft,  to  havQ 
a watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments  and  vio- 
lence of  the  minifters.  From  thefe  caufes  it  pro- 
ceeds, that  there  is  as  much  liberty,  and,  even, 
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perhaps,  licentioufnefs  in  Great  Britain,  as  there 
were  formerly  flavery  and  tyranny  in  Rome. 

Thefe  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of 
the  prefs  in  thefe  kingdoms  beyond  what  is  in- 
dulged in  any  other  government.  It  is  apprehend- 
ed, that  arbitrary  power  would  Real  in  upon  us, 
were  we  not  careful  to  prevent  its  progrefs,  and 
were  there  not  an  eafy  method  of  conveying  the 
alarm  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
The  fpirit  of  the  people  muft:  frequently  be  rouzed, 
in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court ; and 
the  dread  of  rouzing  this  fpirit  muft  be  employed 
to  prevent  that  ambition.  Nothing  fo  effe&ual  to 
this  purpofe  as  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  by  whi£n 
all  the  learning,  wit,  and  genius  of  the  nation  may 
be  employed  on  the  fide  of  freedom,  and  every 
one  be  animated  to  its  defence.  As  long  there- 
fore, as  the  republican  part  of  our  government  can 
maintain  itfelf  againft  the  monarchical,  it  will  natu- 
rally be  careful  to  keep  the  prefs  ppen,  as  qf  im- 
portance to  its  own  prefervation. 

It  muft  however  be  allowed,  that  the  unbound- 
ed liberty  of  the  prefs,  though  it  be  difficult,  per- 
haps impoffible,  to  propofe  a fuitable  remedy  for  it, 
is  one  of  the  evils,  attending  thofe  mixt  forms  of 
government. 
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That  Politics  may  be  reduced  to  a Science. 

I T is  a queftion  with  feveral,  whether  there  be 
ai^y  efiential  difference  between  one  form  of  go- 
vernment and  another  ? and,  whether  every  form 
may  not  become  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is 
well  or  ill  adminiftered  * ? Were  it  once  admit- 
ted, that  all  governments  are  alike,  and  that  the 
only  difference  conftfts  in  the  chara&er  and  con- 
duct of  the  governors,  moil  political  difputes  would 
be  at  an  end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one  conflitution 
above  another,  mud  be  efteemed  mere  bigotry  and 
folly.  But,  though  a friend  to  moderation,  I can- 
not forbear  condemning  this  fentiment,  and  fhould 
■be  forry  to  think,  that  human  affairs  admit  of  no 
greater  {lability,  than  what  they  receive  from  the 
cafual  humour's  and  characters  of  particular  men. 

It  is  true  ; thofe  who  maintain,  that  the  good- 
nefs  of  all  government  conftfts  in  the  goodnefs  of 
the  adminifttation,  may  cite  many  particular  inftan- 
ces  in  hiltory,  where  the  very  fame  government, 
in  different  hands,  has  varied  fuddenly  ,into  the 
two  oppofite  extremes  of  good  and  bad.  Compare 
the  French  government  under  Henry  III.  and  un- 
der Henry  IV.  Oppreffion,  levity,  artifice  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  ; faction,  fedition,  treachery,  re- 
bellion, 

* For  forms  of  gcvemmsnt  1st  fools  contejl, 

Whate'er  is  bcfl  adminiflcrcd  is  bef. 

Essay  on  Mas,  Book  3. 
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bellion,  difloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  fubjefts  : Thefe 
compofe  the  characters  of  the  former  miferable  ae  ra. 
But  when  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince,  who  fu  c- 
ceeded,  was  once  firmly  feated  on  the  throne,  th  c 
government,  the  people,  every  thing  feemed  to  be 
totally  changed  ; and  all  from  the  difference  of  the 
temper  and  conduit  of  thefe  two  fovereigns.  In- 
ftances  of  this  kind  may  be  multiplied,  almoft  with- 
out number,  from  ancient  as  well  as  modern  hif- 
tory,  foreign  as  well  as  domeftic. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a diftinc- 
tion.  All  abfolute  governments  muft  very  much 
depend  on  the  adminiftration  ; and  this  is  one  of 
the  great  inconveniences  attending  that  form  of  go- 
vernment. But  a republican  and  free  government 
would  be  an  obvious  abfurdity,  if  the  particular 
checks  and  controuls,  provided  by  the  conftituti- 
on,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made  it  not  the 
intereft,  even  of  bad  men,  to  aft  for  the  public 
good.  Such  is  the  intention  of  thefe  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  fuch  is  their  real  effeft,  where  they 
are  wifely  conftituted : As  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  the  fource  of  all  diforder,  and  of  the  black- 
ed crimes,  where  either  fkill  or  honefty  has  been 
wanting  in  their  original  frame  and  inftitution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particu- 
lar forms  of  government,  and  fo  little  dependence 
have  they  on  the  humours  and  tempers  of  men, 
that  confluences  almoft  as  general  andxertain  may 
fometimes  be  deduced  from  them,  as  any  which 
the  mathematical  fciences  afford  us. 

The  conflitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the 
whole  legiflative  power  to  the  people,  wkhout  al- 
lowing a negative  voice  either  to  the  nobility  or 
confuls.  This  unbounded  power  they  poffeffecNip 
a collective,  not  in  a reprefentative  body.  The 
confequences  were  : When  the  people,  by  fuccefs 
and  conqueft  had  become  very  numerous,  and  had 
fpread  themfelves  to  a great  diftance  from  the  ca- 
pital, 
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jpital,  the  city-tribes,  though  the  inoft  contempti- 
ble, carried  almoft  every  vote  : They  were,  there- 
fore, inoft  cajoled  by  every  one  that  affedted  po- 
pularity : They  were  fupported  in  idlenefs  by  the 
general  diftribution  of  corn,  and  by  particular 
bribes,  which  they  received  from  almoft  every 
candidate  ; By  this  means,  they  became  every 
day  more  licentious,  and  the  Campus  Martius  was 
a perpetual  fcene  of  tumult  and  fedition  : Armed 
Haves  were  introduced  among  thefe  ralcally  citi- 
zens ; fo  that  the  whole  government  fell  into  anar- 
chy, and  the  greateft  happinefs,  which  the  Romans 
could  look  for,  was  the  defpotic  power  of  the 
C&fars.  Such  are  the  effedtsof  democracy  without 
a reprefentative. 

A Nobility  may  poffefs  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  the  legiflative  power  of  a ftate,  in  two  different 
ways.  Either  every  nobleman  {hares  the  power  as 
part  of  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  body  enjoys 
the  power  as  compofed  of  parts,  which  have  each 
a diftindt  power  and  authority.  The  Venetian  a- 
riftocracy  is  an  inftance  of  the  firft  kind  of  go- 
vernment : The  Polifli  of  the  fecond.  In  the  Ve- 
netian government  the  whole  body  of  nobility  pof- 
feffes  the  whole  power,  and  no  nobleman  has 
any  authority  which  he  receives  not  from  the 
whole.  In  the  Polifh  government  every  noble- 
man, by  means  of  his  fiefs,  has  a diftindt  heredi- 
tary authority  over  his  vaffals,  and  the  whole  body 
has  no  authority  but  what  it  receives  from  the 
concurrence  of  its  parts.  The  different  opera- 
tions and  tendencies  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment* might  be  made  apparent  even  a priori. 
A Venetian  nobility  is  preferable  to  a Polifli,  let 
the  humours  and  education  of  men  be  ever  fo 
much  varied.  A nobility,  who  poffefs  their  pow- 
er in  common,  will  preferve  peace,  and  order, 
both  among  themfelves,  and  their  fubjedts  ; and 
no  member  can  have  authority  enough  to  controul 

the 
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the  laws  for  a moment.  The  nobles  will  preferve 
their  authority  over  the  people,  but  without  any 
grievous  tyranny,  or  any  breach  of  private  proper- 
ty ; becaufe  fuch  a tyrannical  government  pro- 
motes not  the  int£refls  of  the  whole  body,  how- 
ever it  may  that  of  forhe  individuals.  There  will 
be  a diltinftion  of  rank  between  the  nobility  and 
people,  but  this  will  be  the  only  diftinc5tion  in  the 
(late.  The  whole  nobility  will  form  one  body, 
and  the  whole  people  another,  without  any  of 
thofc  private  feuds  and  animofities,  which  fpread 
ruin  and  defolation  every  where.  It  is  eafy  to  fee 
the  difadvantages  of  a Polifh  nobility  in  every  one 
’ of  thefe  particulars. 

It  is  poffible  fo  tp  conftitute  a free  government, 
as  that  a fingle  perfon,  call  him  doge,  prince,  or 
king,  fliall  polfefs  a large  (hare  of  power,  and 
fhall  form  a proper  balance  or  counterpoife  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  legiflature.  This  chief  ma- 
giftrate  may  be  either  eleftive  or  hereditary ; and 
though  the  former  inflitution  may,  to  a fuperfici- 
al  view,  appear  the  molt  advantageous  ; yet  a more 
accurate  infpeftion  will  difcover  in  it  greater  in- 
conveniencies  than  in  the  latter,  and  fuch  as  are 
founded  on  caufes  and  principles  eternal  and  im- 
mutable. The  filling  of  the  throne,  in  fuch  a go- 
vernment, is  a point  of  too  great  and  too  gene- 
ral intereft,  not'  to_dmde  the  whole  people  into 
factions  : Whence  a civil  war,  the  greateft  of  ills, 
may  be  apprehended,  alinoft  with  certainty,  upon 
every  vacancy.  The  prince  elected  muft  be  either 
a Foreigner  or  a Native  : The  former  will  be  ig- 
norant of  the  people  whom  he  is  to  govdrn  ; fuf- 
picious  of  his  new  fubjedls,  and  fufpedted  by 
them  ; giving  his  confidence  entirely  to  flrangers, 
who  will  have  no  other  care  but  of  enriching 
themfelves  in  the  quickeft  manner,  while  their 
matter's  favour  and  authority  are  able  to  fupport 
them,  •>  A native  will  carry  into  the  throne  all  his 

private 
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private  animofities  and  friendships,  and  will  never 
be  viewed  in  his  elevation,  without  exciting  the 
fentiment  of  envy  in  thofe,  who  formerly  confi- 
dered  him  as  their  equal.  Not  to  mention  that 
a crown  is  too  high  a reward  ever  to  be  given  to 
merit  alone,  and  will  always  induce  the  candidates 
to  employ  force,  or  money,  or  intrigue,  to  pro- 
cure the  votes  of  the  elc&ors  : So  that  fuch  an  e- 
ledtion  will  give  no  better  chance  for  Superior  me- 
rit in  the  prince,  than  if  the  hate  had  truded  to  birth 
alone  for  determining  their  Sovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  an  univerfal 
axiom  in  politics,  'That  an  hereditary  prince,  a no- 
bility without  vajfals , and  a people  voting  by  their 
reprefentatives , form  the  bejl  monarchy,  ariflocracy, 
and  democracy.  But  in  order  to  prove  mpre  fully, 
that  politics  admit  of  general  truths,  which  are  in- 
variable by  the  humour  or  education  either  of  Sub- 
ject or  fovereign,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve* 
fome  other  principles  of  this  Science,  which  may 
feem  to  deferve  that  character. 

It  may  eafily  be  obferved,  that  though  free  go- 
vernments have  been  commonly  the  moll  happy 
for  thofe  who  partake  of  their  freedom;  yet  are 
they  the  moll  ruinous  and  oppreilive  to  their  pro- 
vinces : And  this  obfervation  may,  I believe,  be 
fixed  as  a maxim  of  the  kind  we  are  here  fpeaking 
of.  When  a monarch  extends  his  dominions  by 
conqueft,  he  foon  learns  to  confider  his  old  and 
his  new  fubjedts  as  on  the  fame  footing ; becaufe, 
in  reality,  all  his  fubjedts  are  to  him  the  fame, 
except  the  few  friends  and  favourites,  with  whom 
he  is  perfonally  acquainted.  He  does  not  there- 
fore, make  any  diftindtion  between  them  in  his 
general  laws  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  careful 
to  prevent  all  particular  adds  of  oppreflion  on-.the 
one  as  well  as  on  the  other.  But  a free  date  ne- 
ceflarily  makes  a great  didindtion,  and  mud  al- 
ways do  fq,  till  men  learn  to  love  their  neigh- 
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hours  as  well  as  themfelves.  The  conquerors,  in 
iuch  a government,  are  all  legiflators,  and  will  be 
fure  to  contrive  matters,  by  reftri&ions  on  trade, 
and  by  taxes,  fo  as  to  draw  fome  private,  as  well 
as  public,  advantage  from  their  conquelta.  Pro- 
vincial governors  have  alfo  a better  chance,  in  a 
republic,  to  efcape  with  their  plunder,  by  means 
of  bribery  or  intrigue  ; and  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  find  their  own  flate  to  be  enriched  by  the 
fpoils  of  the  fubjeft  provinces,  will  be  the  more 
inclined  to  tolerate  fuch  abufes.  Not  to  mention, 
that  it  is  a necefiary  precaution  in  a free  ftate  to 
change  the  governors  frequently  ; which  obliges 
thefe  temporary  tyrants  to  be  more  expeditious 
and  rapacious,  that  they  may  accumulate  fuffi- 
cient  wealth  before  they  give  place  to  their  fuc- 
ceffors.  What  cruel  tyrants  were  the  Romans 
over  the  world  during  the  time  of  their  com- 
monwealth ! It  is  true,  they  had  laws  to  prevent 
oppreflion  . in  their  provincial  inagiftrates  ; but  Ci- 
cero informs  us,  that  the  Romans  could  not  bet- 
ter confult  the  interefts  of  the  provinces  than  by 
repealing  thefe  very  laws.  For,  in  that  cafe,  fays 
he,  our  inagiftrates,  having  entire  impunity,  would 
plunder  no  more  than  would  fatisfy  their  own  ra- 
pacioufnefs  ; whereas,  at  prefent,  they  muft  alfo 
fatisfy  that  of  their  judges,  and  of  all  the  great 
men  in  Rome,  of  whofe  proteftion  they  ftand  in 
needv  Who  can  read  of  the  cruelties  and  op- 
preflions  of  Verres  without  horror  and  aftonifh- 
ment  ? And  who  is  not  touched  with  indignation 
to  hear,  that,  after  Cicero  had  exhauljed  on  that 
abandoned  criminal  all  the  thunders  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  had  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  get  him 
condemned  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  laws ; yet 
that  cruel  tyrant  lived  peaceably  to  old  age,  in 
opulence  and  eafe,  and,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
was  put  into  the  profcription  by  Mark  Antony, 
on  account  of  his  exorbitant  wealth,  where  he  fell 
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with  Cicero  himfelf,  and  all  the  mod  virtuous  men 
of  Rome  ? After  the  diffolution  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  Roman  yoke  became  eafier  upon  the 
provinces,  as  Tacitus  informs  us*;  and  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  many  of  the  word  emperors,  Do- 
mitian  f,  for  indance,  were  careful  to  prevent  all 
oppreflion  on  the  provinces.  In  J Tiberius’s  time, 
Gaul  was  edeemed  richer  than  Italy  itfelf : Nor,  do 
I find,  during  the  .whole  time  of  the  Roman  mo- 
narchy, that  the  empire  became  lefs  rich  Or  po- 
pulous in  any  of  its  provinces  ; though  indeed  its 
valour  and  military  difcipline  were  always  upon 
the^decline.  The  oppreflion  and  tyranny  of  the 
Carthaginians  over  the  fubjecf  dates  in  Africa  went 
fo  far,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  j|,  that,  not 
content  with  exacting  the  half  of  all  the  produce 
of  the  land,  which  of  itfelf  was  a very  high  rent, 
they  alfo  loaded  them  with  many  other  taxes.  If 
we  pafs  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  we  fhall 
dill  find  the  obfervation  to  hold.  The  provinces 
of  abfolute  monarchies  are  always  better  treated 
than  thofe  of  free  dates.  Compare  the  Pais  con- 
qitis  of  France  wuth  Ireland,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  this  truth  ; though  this  latter  kingdom, 
being  in  a good  meafure,  peopled  from  Eng- 
land, poffeffes  fo  many  rights  and  privileges, 
as  fhould  naturally  make  it  challenge  better 
treatment  than  that  of  a conquered  province. 
Cordca  is  alfo  an  obvious  indance  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

There  is  an  obfervation  in  Machiavel,  with  re- 
gard to  tl\e  conqueds  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
C 2 which 

* Ann.  lib.  i.cap.  2. 

f Suet,  in  vita  Domit. 

X Egregium  rcfwnend ie  libertati  tempus,  Ji  ipf.  florer.tes,  quant 
inops  Italia,  quam  imbellis  ur'oana  plebs,  nihil  njalidum  in  exerci- 
tibus,  niji  quod  externum  cogitarent.  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  7,.. 

t(  Lib.  x.  cap.  72. 
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which  I think,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofc 
eternal  political  truths,  which  no  time  nor  acci- 
dents can  vary.  It  may  feem  ftrange,  fays  that 
politician,  that  fuch  fudden  conquefts,  as  thofe  of 
Alexander,  Ihould  be  pofiefled  fo  peaceably  by  his 
fucceflors,  and  that  the  Perfians,  during  all  the 
confufions  and  civil  wars  among  the  Greeks,  ne- 
ver made  the  finalleft  effort  towards  the  recove- 
ry of  their  former  independent  government.  To 
fatisfy  us  concerning  the  caufe  of  this  remarkable 
event,  we  may  confider,  that  a monarch  may  go- 
vern his  fubjedts,  in  tw7o  different  ways.  He  may 
either  follow  the  maxims  of  the  eaftern  princes„and 
ftretcb  his  authority  fo  far  as  to  leave  no  diftinffion  of 
rank  among  his  fubjedts,  but  what  proceeds  imme- 
diately from  himfelf ; no  advantages  of  birth  ; no 
hereditary  honours  and  pofiefiions';  and,  in  a 
word,  no  credit  among  the  people,  except  from 
his  commiflion  alone.  Or  a monarch  may  exert 
his  power  after  a milder  manner,  like  other  Eu- 
ropean princes  ; and  leave  other  fources  of  ho- 
nour, befide  his  fmile,  and  favour  : Birth,  titles, 
poflefllons,  valour,  integrity,  or  great  and  fortu- 
nate atchievements.  In  the  former  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment, after  a conqueft,  it  is  impoflible  ever 
to  (hake  off  the  yoke ; fmee  no  one  poflefles, 
among  the  people  fo  much  perfonal  credit 
and  authority  as  to  begin  fuch  an  enterprize  : 
Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  leaft  misfortune,  or 
difeord  among  the  viftors,  will  encourage  the 
vanquifhed  to  take  arms,  who  have  leaders  ready 
to  prompt  and  conduct  them  in  every  undertak- 

in£t- 

Such  is  the  reafoning  of  Machiavel,  which  feems 
folid  and  conclufive  ; though  I wifli  he  had  not 
mixed  falfehood  with  truth,  in  afferting,  that  mo- 
narchies. 
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narchies,  governed  according  to  eaftern  policy, 
though  more  eafily  kept  when  once  fubdued,  yet 
are  the  moft  difficult  to  fubdue  ; fmce  they  can- 
not contain  any  powerful  fubjeft,  whofe  difcontent 
and  faction  may  facilitate  the  enterprizes  of  an  ene- 
my. For  befides,  that  fuch  a tyrannical  govern-, 
ment  enervates  the  courage  of  men,  and  renders 
them  indifferent  towards  the  fortunes  of  their  fo- 
vereign  ; befides  this,  I fay,  we  find  by  experi- 
ence, that  even  the  temporary  and  delegated  au- 
thority of  the  generals  and  magiftrates  ; being  al- 
ways, in  fuch  governments,  as  abfolute  within  its 
fphere,  as  that  of  the  prince  himfelf ; is  able,  with 
barbarians,  accuftomed  to  a blind  fubmiffion,  to 
produce  the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  revolutions. 
So  that,  in  every  refped,  a gentle  government  is 
preferable,  and  gives  the  greateft  fecurity  to  the  fo- 
vereign  as  well  as  to  the  fubjed. 

Legiflators,  therefore,  ought  not  to  truft  the  fu- 
ture government  of  a ftate  entirely  to  chance,  but 
ought  to  provide  a fyftem  of  laws  to  regulate  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs  to  the  lateft  pofte- 
rity.  Effects  will  always  correfpond  to  caufes  ; and 
wife  regulations  in  any  commonwealth  are  the 
moft  valuable  legacy  that  can  be  left  to  future 
ages.  In  the  fmalleft  court  or  office,  the  ftated 
forms  and  methods,  by  which  bufinefs  muft  be 
conducted,  are  found  to  be  a confiderable  check 
on  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind.  Why  Ihould 
not  the  cafe  be  the  fame  in  public  affairs  ? Can 
we  afcribe  the  liability  and  wifdom  of  the  Vene- 
tian government,  through  fo  many  ages,  to  any 
thing  but  \he  form  of  government  ? And  is  it 
not  eafy  to  point  out  thofe  defeats  in  the  original 
conftitution,  which  produced  the  tumultuous  go- 
vernments of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  ended  at  Taft 
in  the  ruin  of  thefe  two  famous  republics  ? And 
fo  little  dependance  has  this  affair  on  the  humours 
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and  education  of  particular  men,  that  one  part  of 
the  fame  republic  may  be  wifely  condu&ed,  and 
another  weakly,  by  the  very  fame  men,  merely 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  forms  and  in-, 
ffitutions,  by  which  thefe  parts  are  regulated. 
Hiftorians  inform  us  that  this  was  a&ually  the 
cafe  with  Genoa.  For  while  the  ftate  was  always 
full  of  fedition,  and  tumult,  and  diforder,  the  bank 
of  St.  George,  which  had  become  a confiderable 
part  of  the  people,  was  conduced,  for  feveral  ages, 
with  the  utmoft  integrity  and  wifdom  *. 

The  ages  of  greateft  public  fpirit  are  not  always 
molt  eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  laws  may 
beget  order  and  moderation  in  the  government, 
where  the  manners  and  cuftoms  have  inftilled  little 
humanity  or  juftice  into  the  tempers  of  men.  The 
molt  illuftrious  period  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  con- 
fidered  in  a political  view,  is  that  between  the  be- 
ginning of  the  firft  and  end  of  the  laid  Punic  war  ; 
the  due  balance  between  the  nobility  and  people 
being  then  fixed  by  the  contefts  of  the  tribunes, 
and  not  being  yet  loft  by  the  extent  of  conquefts. 
Yet  at  this  very  time,  the  horrid  pradtice  of  ]poi- 
foning  was  fo  common,  that,  during  part  of  a 
feafon,  a Prcetor  punifhed  capitally  for  this  crime 
above  three  thoufand  j-  perfons  in  a part  of  Italy  ; 
and  found  informations  of  this  nature  ftill  multi- 
plying upon  him.  There  is  a fimilar,  or  rather 

a worfe 

* EJfempio  vrramente  raro.  if  da  Filofofi  intante  loro  imaginate 
if  •vedute  Republiche  mai  non  trovato,  <vedere  dentro  ad  un  medefimo 
cerchio,  fra  inedejhni  cittadini,  la  liberta,  et  la  tirannide,  la  vi  a 
civile  if  la  corotta,  la  giujlitia  if  la-  licenza  ; percbe  quello  ordine 
Jolo  mantiere  quella  citta  plena  di  cojlumi  antichi  if  •venerabili. 
E s’egli  au-vetiijje  ( che  col  tempo  in  ogni  mo  do  awverrd ) que  San. 
Giorgio  tutta  quel  la  citta  occupajje,  farrebbe  quella  una  Repub- 
Uca  piu  dalla  Venetiana  memorabile . Pella  Hilt.  Florentine, 
lib.  8. 

f T.  Livii,  lib.  40.  cap.  43, 

j Id  lib.  8.  cap.  18. 
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a worfe  inftance  in  the  more  early  times  of  the 
commonwealth.  So  depraved  in  private  life  were 
that  people,  whom  in  their  hiltories  we  fo  much 
admire.  I doubt  not  but  they  were  really  more 
virtuous  during  the  time  of  the  two  Triumvirates  •, 
when  they  were  tearing  their  common  country  to 
pieces,  and  fpreading  {laughter  and  defolation 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  merely  for  the  choice 
of  tyrants  *. 

Here,  then,  is  a fufficient  inducement  to  main- 
tain, with  the  utmoft  Zeal,  in  every  free  Hate, 
thofe  forms  and  inflitutions,  by  which  liberty  is  fe- 
cured,  the  public  good  confulted,  and  the  avarice 
or  ambition  of  particular  men  retrained  and  pu- 
nifhed.  Nothing  does  more  honour  to  human  na- 
ture, than  to  fee  it  fufceptible  of  fo  noble  a paf- 
fion ; as  nothing  can,  be  a greater  indication  of 
meannefs  of  heart  in  any  man,  than  to  fee  him 
dertitute  of  it.  A man  who  loves  only  himfelf, 
without  regard  to  friendfbtp  and  defert,  merits 
the  feverelt  blame ; and  a man,  who  is  only  fuf- 
ceptible of  friendihip,  without  public  fpirit,  or  a 
regard  to  the  community,  is  deficient  in  the  moll- 
material  part  of  virtue. 

But  this  is  a fubjedt  which  needs  not  be  longer 
infilled  on  at  prefent.  There  are  enow  of  zealots 
on  both  fides  who  kindle  up  the  paffions  of  their 
partizans,  and  under  pretence  of  public  good,  pur- 
fue  the  interells  and  ends  of  their  particular  facti- 
on. For  my  part,  I lhall  always  be  more  fond  of 
promoting  moderation  than  zeal ; though  perhaps 
the  furelt  way  of  producing  moderation  in  every 
party  is  tb  encreafe  our  zeal  for  the  public.  Let 
us  therefore  try,  if  it  be  poflible,  from  the  fore- 
going dodtrine,  to  draw  a lelion  of  moderation 

with 

* L' Aigle  centre  L’rfigie,  Romains  centre  Romains, 

Combat  am  fcuUment  pour  le  ckoix  de  tyrans. Corneille. 
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•with  regard  to  the  parties,  into  which  our  country 
is  at  prefent  divided;  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  al- 
low not  this  moderation  to  abate  the  induftry  and 
pafiion,  with  which  every  individual  is  bound  to 
purfue  the  good  of  his  country. 

Thofe  who  either  attack  or  defend  a minifter  in 
fuch  a government  as  ours,  where  the  ut m oft  li- 
berty is  allowed,  always  carry  matters  to  an  ex- 
treme, and  exaggerate  his  merit  or  demerit  with 
the  greateft  enormities,  both  in  dotneftic  and  fo- 
reign management  ; and  there  is  no  meannefs  or 
crime,  of  which,  in  their  account,  he  is  not  ca- 
pable. Unnecelfary  wars,  fcandalous  treaties,  pro- 
fufion  of  public  treafure,  oppreflive  taxes,  every 
kind  of  mal-adminiftraticn  is  afcribed  to  him. — 
To  aggravate  the  charge,  his  pernicious  conduct, 
it  is  faid,  will  extend  its  baleful  influence  even  to 
pofterity,  by  undermining  the  belt  conftitution  in 
the  world,  and  difordering  that  wife  fyftem  of 
laws,  inftitutions,  and  cuftoms,  by  which  our  an- 
ceftors,  during  fo  many  centuries,  have  been  fo  hap- 
pily governed.  He  is  not  only  a wicked  minifter 
in  himfelf,  but  has  removed  every  fecurity  provided 
againft  wicked  minifters  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of  the  minifter 
make  his  panegyric  run  as  high  as  the  accufation 
againft  him,  and  celebrate  his  wife,  fteady,  and 
moderate  conduct  in  every  part  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation  fup- 
ported  abroad,  public  credit  maintained  at  home, 
perfecution  reftrained,  faOion  fubdued ; the  merit 
of  all  thefe  bleflings  is  afcribed  folely  to  the  mi- 
nifter. At  the  fame  time,  he  crowns  all' his  other 
merits  by  a religious,  care  of  the  belt  conftitution 
in  the  world,  which  he  has  preferved  in  all  its  parts, 
and  has  tranfmitted  entire,  to  be  the  happinefs  and 
fecurity  of  the  lateft  pofterity. 


When 
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When  this  accufation  and  panegyric  are  re- 
ceived by  the  partizans  of  each  party,  no  won- 
der they  beget  an  extraordinary  ferment  on  both 
fides,  and  fill  the  nation  with  violent  animofities. 
But  1 would  fain  perfuade  thefe  party-zealots, 
that  there  is  a flat  contradiction  both  in  the  accu- 
fation and  panegyric,  and  that  it  were  impoflible 
for  either  of  them  to  run  fo  high,  were  it  not  for 
this  contradiction.  If  our  conltitution  be  really 
that  noble  fabric,  the  pride  of  Britain,  the  envy  of 
our  neighbours,  raifed  by  the  labour  of  fo  many 
centuries , repaired  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  mil- 
lions, and  cemented  by  .fuck  a profufion  of  blood*; 

I fay,  if  Our  conltitution  does  in  any  degree  de- 
ferve  thefe  eulogies,  it  would  never  have  fuffer- 
ed  a wicked  and  weak  minifter  to  govern  tri- 
umphantly for  a courfe  of  twenty  years,  when 
oppofed  by  the  greatelt  geniufes  in  the  nation,  who 
exercifed  the  utmofl  liberty  of  tongue  and  pen, 
in  parliament,  and  in  their  frequent  appeals  to  the 
people.  But,  if  the  minifter  be  wicked  and  weak, 
to  the  degree  fo  ftrenuoufly  infilled  on,  the  con- 
ftitution  mult  be  faulty  in  its  original  principles, 
and  he  cannot  confillently  be  charged  with  un- 
dermining the  belt  form  of  government  in  the 
world.  A conltitution  is  only  fo  far  good,  as  it 
provides  a remedy  againft  mal-adminiftration ; and 
if  the  Britilh,  when  in  its  greatelt  vigour  and 
repaired  by  two  fuch  remarkable  events,  as  the 
Revolution  and  Accejfion,  by  which  our  ancient 
royal  family  was  facrificed  to  it  ; if  our  confti- 
tution,  I fay,  with  fo  great  advantages,  does  not, 
in  fad,  *provide  any  fuch  remedy,  we  are  rather 
beholden  to  any  minifter  who  undermines  it,  and 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  eredting  a better  in 
its  place. 

I would  employ  the  fame  topics  to  moderate 
the  zeal  of  thofe  who  defend  the  minifter.  Is 

our 

* DiJJertation  on  parties . Letter  10. 
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our  eonjlitution  fo  excellent  ? Then  a change  of  mi- 
niflry  can  be  no  fuch  dreadful  event  ; fincc  it  is 
effential  to  fuch  a conftitution,  in  every  minif- 
try,  both  to  preferve  itfelf  from  violation,  and 
to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  adminiftration. 
Is  our  eonjlitution  very  bad  ? Then  fo  extraordi- 
nary a jealoufy  and  apprehenfion,  on  account  of 
changes,  is  ill  placed  ; and  a man  fhould  no 
more  be  anxious  in  this  cafe,  than  a hufband, 
•who  had  married  a woman  from  the  ftews, 
ihould  be  watchful  to  prevent  her  infidelity.—* 
Public  affairs,  in  fuch  a government,  muff  ne- 
ceffarily  go  to  confufion,  by  whatever  hands  they 
are  conduced  ; and  the  zeal  of  patriots  is  in  that 
cafe  much  lefs  requifite  than  the  patience  and  fub- 
miffion  of  philofophers.  The  virtue  and  good  in- 
tentions of  Cato  and  Brutus  are  highly  lauda- 
ble ; but,  to  what  purpofe  did  their  zeal  ferve  ? 
Only  to  haften  the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, and  render  its  convulfions  and  dying 
agonies  more  violent  and  painful. 

I would  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  pub- 
lic affairs  deferve  no  care  and  attention  at  all. 
Would  men  be  moderate  and  confident,  their 
claims  might  be  admitted  ; at  leafl  might  be  ex- 
amined. The  country-party  might  ftill  affert,  that 
our  conftitution,  though  excellent,  will  admit  of 
mal -adminiftration  to  a certain  degree;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  minifter  be  bad,  it  is  proper  to  op- 
pofe  him  with  a fuitable  degree  of  zeal.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  court-party  may  be  allow- 
ed, upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  minifter  were 
good,  to  defend,  and  with  fame  zeal  too,  his  ad- 
miniftration. 1 would  only  perfuade  men  not  to 
contend,  as  if  they  were  fighting  pro  aris  & focis , 
and  change  a good  conftitution,  into  a bad  one,  by 
the  violence  of  their  factions. 

I have  not  here  confidered  any  thing  that  is 
perfonal  in  the  prefent  controverfy.  In  the  belt 

civil 
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civil  conftitution,  where  every  man  is  reftrained 
by  the  moft  rigid  laws,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover 
either  the  good  or  bad  intentions,  of  a minifter, 
and  to  judge  whether  his  perfonal  chara&er  de- 
ferve  love,  or  hatred.  But , fuch  queftions  are  of 
little  importance  to  the  public,  and  lay  thofe,  who 
employ  their  pens  upon  them,  under  a juft  fufpi- 
cion  either  of  malevolence  or  of  flattery. 
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ESSAY  IV. 

Of  the  First  Principles  of  Government. 

Nothing  appears  more  furprizing  to  thofe, 
who  confider  human  affairs  with  a philofophical  eye, 
than  the  eafinefs  with  which  the  many  are  governed 
by  the  few  j and  the  implicit  fubmiflion,  with  which 
men  refign  their  own  fentiments  and  pallions  to  thofe 
of  their  rulers.  When  we  enquire  by  what  means 
this  wonder  is  effected,  we  {hall  find,  that,  as  force  is 
always  on  the  fide  of  the  governed,  the  governors 
have  nothing  to  fupport  them  but  opinion.  It  is 
therefore,  on  opinion  only  that  government  is  found- 
ed ; and  this  maxim  extends  to  the  moll  defpotic 
and  moft  military  governments,  as  well  as  to  the  mofl 
free  and  moft  popular.  The  foldan  of  Egypt,  or  the 
emperor  of  Rome,  might  drive  his  harmlefs  fubjefts, 
like  brute  beads,  againft  their  fentiments  and  incli- 
nation : But  he  mull,  at  lead,  have  led  his  mamalukes, 
or  pratorian  bands , like  men,  by  their  opinion. 

Opinion  is  of  two  kinds,  to  wit,  opinion  of  Intereft, 
and  opinion  of  Right.  By  opinion  of  intereft,  I 
chiefly  underhand  the  fenfe  of  the  general  advantage 
which  is  re  aped  from  government ; together  with  the 
perfuafion,  that  the  particular  government,  which  is 
eftabliftied,  is  equally  advantageous  with  any  other 
that  could  eafi'ly  be  fettled.  When  this  opinion  pre- 
vails among  the  generality  of  a date,  or  among  thofe 
who  have  the  force  in  their  hands,  it  gives  great  fe- 
curity  to  any  government. 

Right  is  of  two  kinds,  right  to  power,  and  right  to 
property.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  firft  kind 
has  over  mankind,  may  eafily  be  underftood  by  ob- 
* ferving 
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ferving  the  attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their 
ancient  government,  and  even  to  thofe  names,  which 
have  had  the  fanCiion  of  antiquity.  Antiquity  always 
begets  the  opinion  of  right ; and  whatever  difadvan- 
tageous  fentiments  we  may  entertain  of  mankind, 
they  are  always  found  to  be  prodigal  both  of  blood 
and  treafure  in  the  maintenance  of  public  juftice. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  particular,  in  which,  at  firfl;  fight, 
there  may  appear  a greater  contradiction  in  the  frame 
of  the  human  mind  than  the  prefent.  When  men  aCt 
in  a faCtion,  they  are  apt,  without  fhame  or  re-morfe, 
to  negleCt  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  morality,  in  or- 
der to  ferve  their  party;  and  yet,  when  a faction  is 
formed  upon  a point  of  right  or  principle,  there  is  no 
occafion,  where  men  difcover  a greater  obftinacy,  and 
a more  determined  fenfe  of  juftice  and  equity.  The 
fame  focial  difpofition  of  mankind  is  the  caufe  of 
thefe  contradictory  appearances. 

It  is  fufficiently  underftood,  that  the  opinion  of 
right  to  property  is  of  moment  in  all  matters  of  go- 
vernment. A noted  author  has  made  property  the 
foundation  of  all  government ; and  rnoft  of  our  po- 
litical writers  feem  inclined  to  follow  him  in  that  par- 
ticular. This  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far ; but 
ftill  it  mult  be  owned,  that  the  opinion  of  right  to 
property  has  a great  influence  in  this  fubjeCt. 

Upon  thefe  three  opinions,  therefore,  of  public 
inter  eft,  of  right  to  power , and  of  right  to  property,  are 
all  governments  founded,  and  all  authority  of  the 
few  over  the  many.  There  are  indeed  other  prin- 
ciples, which  add  force  to  thefe,  and  determine,  li- 
mit, or  alter  their  operation  ; fuch  as f elf -inter  efl,  fear, 
and  affection:  But  ftiil  we  may  affert,  that  thefe 
other  principles  can  have  no  influence  alone,  but 
fuppofe  the  antecedent  influence  of  thofe  opinions 
above-mentioned.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  ef- 
teemed  the  fecondary,  not  the  original  principles 
of  government. 


For, 
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For,  firjl , as  to  felf-interejl , by  which  I mean 
the  expectation  of  particular  rewards,  diftinft  from 
the  general  protedion  which  we  receive  from  go- 
vernment, it  is  evident  that  the  magiftrate’s  au- 
thority mull  be  antecedently  eftablifhed,  at  leaft 
be  hoped  for,  in  order  to  produce  this  expecta- 
tion. The  profpeft  of  reward  may  augment  his 
authority  with  regard  to  fome  particular  perfons ; 
but  can  never  give  birth  to  it,  with  regard  to  the 
public.  Men  naturally  look  for  the  greateft  fa- 
vours from  their  friends  and  acquaintance ; and 
therefore,  the  hopes  of  any  confiderable  number 
of  the  ftate  would  never  center  in  any  particu- 
lar fet  of  men,  if  thefe  men  had  no  other  title 
to  magiftracy,  and  had  no  feparate  influence  over 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  extended  to  the  other  two  principles  of 
fear  and  affeftion.  No  man  would  have  any  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  fury  of  a tyrant,  if  he  had  no  au- 
thority over  any  but  from  fear  ; fince,  as  a An- 
gle man,  his  bodily  force  can  reach  but  a fmall 
way,  and  all  the  farther  power  he  poffeffes  mult  be 
founded  either  on  our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  pre- 
fumed opinion  of  others.  And  though  affcftion  to 
wifdom  and  virtue  in  a fever eign  extends  very  far, 
and  has  great  influence;  yet  he  mull  antecedently 
be  fuppofed  inverted  with  a public  character,  other- 
wife  the  public  efteem  will  ferve  him  in  no  head, 
nor  will  his  virtue  have  any  influence  beyond  a 
narrow  fphere. 

A Government  may  endure  for  feveral  ages, 
though  tjie  balance  of  power,  and  the  balance  of 
property  do  not  coincide.  Tips  chiefly  happens, 
where  any  rank  or  order  of  the  ftate  has  acquir- 
ed a large  fhare  in  the  property;  but  from  the 
original  conftitution  of  government,  has  no  fhare 
in  the  power.  Under  what  pretence  would  any 
ndividual  of  that  order  aflume  authority  in  pub- 
ic affairs  ? As  men  are  commonly  much  attached 
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to  their  ancient  government,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  public  would  ever  favour  fuch  usur- 
pations. But  where  the  original  conftitution  al- 
lows any  lhare  of  power,  though  fmall,  to  an  or- 
der of  men,  who  poflefs  a large  lhare  of  the  pro- 
perty, it  is  eafy  for  them  gradually  to  flretch 
their  authority,  and  bring  the  balance  of  power  to 
coincide  with  that  of  property.  This  has  been  the 
cafe  with  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England. 

Moll  writers,  that  have  treated  of  the  Britilh 
government,  have  fuppofed,  that,  as  the  lower 
houfe  reprefents  all  the  commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, its  weight  in  the  fcale  is  proportioned  to  the 
property  and  power  of  all  whom  it  reprefents.  But 
this  principle  mull  not  be  received  as  abfolutely 
true.  For  though  the  people  are  apt  to  attach 
themfelves  more  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  than 
to  any  other  member  of  the  conftitution  ; that 
houfe  being  chofen  by  them  as  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  and  as  the  public  guardians  of  their  liber- 
ty ; yet  are  there  inftances  where  the  houfe,  even 
when  in  oppofition  to  the  crown,  has  not  been 
followed  by  the  people ; as  we  may  particularly  ob- 
ferve  of  the  tory  houfe  of  commons  in  the  reign 
of  king  William.  Were  the  members  obliged  to 
receive  inflections  from  their  conftituents,  like  the 
Dutch  deputies,  this  would  entirely  alter  the  cafe ; 
and  if  fuch  iinmenfe  power  and  riches,  as  thofe 
of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  were  brought 
into  the  fcale,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the 
crown  could  either  influence  that  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, or  withftand  that  overbalance  of  property.  It 
is  true,  the  crown  has  great  influence  “ over  the 
collective  body  in  the  elections  of  members  ; but 
were  this  influence,  which  at  prefent  is  only  exerted 
once  in  feven  years,  to  be  employed  in  bringing 
ever  the  people  to  every  vote,  it  would  foon  be 
wafted  ; and  no  (kill,  popularity  or  revenue,  could 
fupport  it.  I mult,  therefore  be  of  opinion,  that 
i * an 
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an  alteration  in  this  particular  would  introduce 
a total  alteration  in  our  government,  and  would 
foon  reduce  it  to  a pure  republic  ; and,  perhaps, 
to  a republic  of  no  inconvenient  form.  For  though 
the  people,  collected  in  a body  like  the  Roman 
tribes,  be  quite  unfit  for  government,  yet  when 
difperfed  in  fmall  bodies,  they  are  more  fufcepti- 
ble  both  of  reafon  and  order  ; the  force  of  po- 
pular currents  and  tides  is,  in  a great  meafure,  bro- 
ken ; and  the  public  intereft  may  be  purfued  with 
fome  method  and  conftancy.  But  it  is  needlefs 
to  reafon  any  farther  concerning  a form  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  never  likely  to  have  place  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  feems  not  to  be  the  aim  of  any 
party  among  us.  Let  us  cherilh  and  improve  our 
ancient  government  as  much  as  poflible,  without 
encouraging  a paffion  for  fuch  dangerous  novel- 
ties. 


Vol.  I.  * D ESSAY 
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ESSAY  V, 


Of  the  Origin  of  Government, 

M A N,  born  in  a family,  is  compelled  to  main- 
tain fociety,  from  neceffity,  from  natural  inclinati- 
on, and  from  habit.  The  fame  creature,  in  his 
farther  progrefs,  is  engaged  to  eftabliffi  political 
fociety,  in  order  to  adminifter  juftice ; without 
which  there  can  be  no  peace  among  them,  nor 
fafety,  nor  mutual  intercourfe.  We  are,  therefore, 
to  look  upon  all  the  vaft  apparatus  of  our  go- 
vernment, as  having  ultimately  no  other  object  or 
purpofe  but  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  fupport  of  the  twelve  judges.  Kings 
and  parliaments,  fleets  and  armies,  officers  of  the 
court  and  revenue,  ambafladors,  minifters,  and  pri- 
vy-counfellors,  are  all  fubordinate  in  their  end  to 
this  part  of  adminiftration.  Even  the  clergy,  as 
their  duty  leads  them  to  inculcate  morality,  may 
juftly  be  thought,  fo  far  as  regards  this  world, 
to  have  no  other  ufeful  object  of  their  inftitution. 
All  men  are  fenftble  of  the  neceffity  of  juftice 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  ; and  all  men  are 
fenftble  of  ithe  neceffity  of  peace  and  order  for  the 
maintenance  of  fociety.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this 
ftrong  and  obvious  neceffity,  fuch  is  the  frailty 
or  perverfenefs  of  our  nature  ! it  is  impoffible  to 
keep  men,  faithfully  and  unerringly,  in  the  paths 
of  juftice.  Some  extraordinary  circumftances  may 
happen,  in  which  a man  finds  his  interefts  to  be 
D 2 more 
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jnore  promoted  by  fraud  and  rapine,  than  hurt  by 
the  breach  which  his  injudice  makes  in  the  fa- 
cial union.  But  much  more  frequently,  he  is  fe- 
duced  from  his  great  and  important,  but  didant 
intereds,  by  the  allurement  of  prefent,  though  of- 
ten very  frivolous  temptations.  This  great  weak- 
nefs  is  incurable  in  human  nature. 

Men  mull,  therefore,  endeavour  to  palliate  what 
they  cannot  cure.  They  mud  inditute  fame  per- 
fons,  under  the  appellation  of  magidrates,  whofe 
perculiar  office  it  is,  to  point  out  the  decrees  of 
equity,  to  puniffi  tranfgreffors,  to  correft  fraud  and 
violence,  and  to  oblige  men,  however  relu6lant, 
to  confult  their  own  real  and  permanent  intereds. 
In  a word.  Obedience  is  a new  duty  which  mud  be 
invented  to  fupport  that  of  Judice  ; and  the  tyes 
of  equity  mud  be  corroborated  by  thofe  of  al- 
legiance. 

But  dill  viewing'  matters  in  an  abdra<5t  light, 
it  may  be  thought,  that  nothing ,is  gained  by  this 
alliance,  and  that  the  faftitious  duty  of  obedience, 
from  its  very  nature,  lays  as  feeble  a hold  of  the 
human  mind,  as  the  primitive  and  natural  duty 
of  judice.  Peculiar  intereds  and  prefent  tempta- 
tions may  overcome  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
They  are  equally  expofed  to  the  fame  inconvenience/ 
And  the  man,  who  is  inclined  to  be  a bad  neigh- 
bour, mud  be  led  by  the  fame  motives,  well  or  111 
underdood,  to  be  a bad  citizen  and  fubjeft.  Not 
to  mention,  that  the  magidrate  himfelf  may  of- 
ten be  negligent,  or  partial,  or  unjuft  in  his  ad- 
minidration. 

Experience,  however,  proves,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  cafes.  Order  in  fo- 
ciety,  we  find,  is  much  better  maintained  by  means 
of  government  ; and  our  duty  to  the  magidrate 
is  more  dridlly  guarded  by  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  than  our  duty  to  our  fellow-citizens. 
The  love  of  dominion  is  fo  drong  in  the  bread 
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of  man,  that  many,  not  only  fubmi't  to,  but  court 
all  the  dangers,  and  fatigues,  and  cares  of  govern- 
ment ; and  men,  once  railed  to  that  ftation,  though 
often  led  aftray  by  private  palhons,  find,  in  ordina- 
ry cafes,  a vifible  intereft  in  the  impartial  admi-' 
niftration  of  juftice.  The  pe'rfons,  who  firft  at- 
tain this  diftinCtion  by  the  confent,  tacit  or  exprefs, 
of  the  people,  mull  be  endowed  with  fuperior  per- 
fonal  qualities  of  valour,  force,  integrity,  or  pru- 
dence, which  command  refpeCt  and  confidence  : 
and  after  government  is  eftablifhed,  a regard  to 
birth,  rank,  and  ftation  has  a mighty  influence  o- 
ver  men,  and  enforces  the  decrees  of  the  magif- 
trate.  The  prince  or  leader  exclaims  againft  eve- 
ry diforder,  which  difturbs  his  fociety.  He  fum- 
mons  all  his  partizans  and  all  men  of  probity  to 
aid  him  in  correcting  and  redrefling  it:  and  he 
is  readily  followed  by  all  indifferent  perfons  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  He  foon  acquires  the 
power  of  rewarding  thefe  fervices  ; and  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fociety,  he  eftablifhes  fubordinate  minifters 
and  often  a military  force,  who  find  an  immediate 
and  a vifible  intereft,  in  fupporting  his  authority. 
Habit  foon  confolidates  what  other  principles  of  hu- 
man nature  had  imperfectly  founded  ; and  men, 
once  accuftomed  to  obedience,  never  think  of  de- 
parting from  that  path,  in  which  they  and  their  an- 
ceftors  have  conftantly  trod,  and  to  which  they  are 
confined  by  fo  many  urgent  and  vifible  motives. 

But  though  this  progrefs  of  human  affairs  may 
appear  certain  and  inevitable,  and  though  the  fup- 
port  whicji  allegiance  brings  to  juftice,  be  found- 
ed on  obvious  principles  of  human  nature,  it  can- 
not be  expeCted  that  men  fhould  beforehand  be 
able  to  difcover  them,  or  forefee  their  operati- 
on. Government  commences  more  cafualiy  and 
more  imperfeCtly.  It  is  probable,  that  the  firft 
afcendant  of  one  man  over  multitudes  began 
during  a ftate  of  war  j where  the  fuperiority  of 
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courage  and  of  genius  difcovers  itfelf  mod  vifibly, 
where  unanimity  and  concert  are  mod  requifite, 
and  where  the  pernicious  effeCls  of  diforder  are 
moil  lenfibly  felt.  The  long  continuance  of  that 
Hate,  an  incident  common  among  favage  tribes, 
enured  the  people  to  fubmiflion  ; and  if  the  chief- 
tain poffeffed  as  much  equity  as  prudence  and  va- 
lour, he  became,  even  during  peace,  the  arbiter 
of  all  differences,  and  could  gradually,  by  a mix- 
ture of  force  and  confent,  eftablilh  his  authority. 
The  benefit  fenfibly  felt  from  his  influence,  made 
it  be  cherifhed  by  the  people,  at  leafl  by  the  peace- 
able and  well  difpofed  among  them ; and  if  his 
fon  enjoyed  the  lame  good  qualities,  government 
advanced  the  fooner  to  maturity  and  perfection  ; 
but  was  (till  in  a feeble  ftate,  till  the  farther  pro- 
grefs  of  improvement  procured  the  magiftrate  a 
revenue,  and  enabled  him  to  bellow  rewards  on 
the  feveral  inftruments  of  his  adminiftration,  and 
to  inflidt  punifhments  on  the  refraCtory  and  difobe- 
dient.  Before  that  period,  each  exertion  of  his 
influence  muft  have  been  particular,  and  founded 
on  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  After 
it,  fubmiflion  was  no  longer  a matter  of  choice 
in  the  bulk  of  the  community,  but  was  rigorouf- 
ly  exaCted  by  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  ma- 
giftrate. 

In  all,  governments,  there  is  a perpetual  intef- 
tine  ftruggle,  open  or  fecret,  between  Authority 
and  Liberty  ; and  neither  of  them  can  ever  abfo- 
lutely  prevail  in  the  conteft.  A great  facrifice  of 
liberty  muft  neceffarily  be  made  in  evqry  govern- 
ment ; yet  even  the  authority,  which  confines  liber- 
ty, can  never,  and  perhaps  ought  never,  in  any 
conftitution,  to  become  quite  entire  and  uncon- 
troulable.  The  fultan  is  mafter  of  the  life  and  for- 
tune of  any  individual  ; but  will  not  be  permitted 
to  impofe  new  taxes  on  his  fubjeCts  : a French  mo- 
narch can  impofe  taxes  at  pleafure  j but  would 
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find  it  dangerous  to  attempt  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  individuals.  Religion  alfo,  in  molt  coun- 
tries, is  commonly  found  to  be  a very  intracta- 
ble principle  ; and  other  principles  or  prejudices 
frequently  refill  all  the  authority  of  the  civil  ma- 
giltrate ; whofe  power,  being  founded  on  opinion, 
can  never  fubvert  other  opinions,  equally  rooted 
with  that  of  his  title  to  dominion.  The  govern- 
ment, which,  in  common  appellation,  receives  the 
appellation  of  free,  is  that  which  admits  of  a par- 
tition of  power  among  feveral  members,  whofe 
united  authority  is  no  lefs,  or  is  commonly  great- 
er than  that  of  any  monarch  ; but  who,  in  the 
ufual  courfe  of  adminillration,  mull  aft  by  gene- 
ral and  equal  laws,  that  are  previoully  known  to 
all  the  members  and  to  all  their  fubjefls.  In  this 
fenfe,  it  mull  be  owned,  that  liberty  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  civil  fociety ; but  Hill  authority  mull  be 
acknowledged  elfential  to  its  very  exiltence  : and 
in  thofe  contells  which  fo  often  take  place  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other,  the  latter  may,  on 
that  account,  challenge  the  preference.  Unlefs 
perhaps  one  may  fay  (and  it  may  be  faid  with  fome 
reafon)  that  a circumftance,  which  is  elfential  to 
the  exillence  of  civil  fociety,  mull  always  fupport 
itfelf,  and  needs  be  guarded  with  lefs  jealoufy,  than 
one  that  contributes  only  to  its  perfection,  which 
the  indolence  of  men  is  fo  apt  to  negleCt,  or  their 
ignorance  to  overlook. 
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ESSAY  VI. 


Of  the  Independency  of  Parliament. 
Political  writers  have  eftablilhed  it  as  a 

maxim,  that,  in  contriving  any  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, and  fixing  the  feveral  checks  and  con- 
trouls  of  the  conftitution,  every  man  ought  to  be 
fuppofed  a knave , and  to  have  no  other  end,  in 
all  his  actions,  than  private  intereft.  By  this  in- 
tereft we  muft  govern  him,  and,  by  means  of  it, 
make  him,  notwithftanding  his  infatiable  avarice 
and  ambition,  co-operate  to  public  good.  With 
out  this,  fay  they,  we  fhall  in  vain  boafl  of  the 
advantages  of  any  conftitution,  and  lhall  find, 
in  the  end,  that  we  have  no  fecurity  for  our 
liberties  or  poffeflions,  except  the  good-will  of 
our  rulers  ; that  is,  we  ftiail  have  no  fecurity 
at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  a juft  political  maxim,  that  eve- 
ry man  mujl  be  fuppofed  a knave  : Though  at  the 
fame  time,  it  appears  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  a 
maxim  Ihould  be  true  in  politics , which  is  falfe  in 
fad.  Bivt  to  fatisfy  us  on  this  head,  we  may 
confider,  that  men  are  generally  more  honeft  in 
their  private  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and 
will  go  greater  lengths  to  ferve  a party,  than 
when  their  own  private  intereft  is  alone  con- 
cerned. Honour  is  a great  check  upon  man- 
1 kind  : 
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kind : But  where  a confiderable  body  of  men 
aft  together,  this  check  is,  in  a great  meafure, 
removed  ; fince  a man  is  fure  to  be  approved 
of  by  his  own  party,  for  what  promotes  the 
common  interefl:  ; and  he  foon  learns  to  defpife 
the  clamours  of  adverfaries.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  every  court  or  fenate  is  determined  by 
the  greater  number  of  voices  ; fo  that,  if  felf-in- 
tereft  influences  only  the  majority,  (as  it  will  al- 
ways do)  the  whole  fenate  follows  the  allurements 
of  this  feparate  interefl:,  and  afts  as  if  it  contained 
not  one  member,  who  had  any  regard  to  public 
interefl:  and  liberty. 

When  there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  cenfure 
and  examination,  any  plan  of  government,  real 
or  imaginary,  where  the  power  is  diftributed  a- 
mong  feveral  courts,  and  feveral  orders  of  men, 
we  Ihould  always  confider  the  feparate  interefl: 
of  each  court,  and  each  order  ; and,  if  we  find 
that  by  the  Ikilful  divifion  of  power,  this  interefl 
muft  neceflarily,  in  its  operation,  concur  with 
public,  w“e  may  pronounce  that  government  to  be 
wife  and  happy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  feparate  in- 
terefl: be  not  checked,  and  be  not  direfted  to  the 
public,  we  ought  to  look  for  nothing  but  fafti- 
on,  diforder,  and  tyranny  from  fuch  a govern- 
ment. In  this  opinion  I am  juftified  by  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  all 
philofophers  and  politicians,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. 

How  much,  therefore,  would  it  have  furprized 
fuch  a genius  as  Cicero,  or  Tacitus,  to  have 
been  told,  that  in  a future  age,  there  fliould  a. 
rife  a very  regular  fyftem  of  mixed  government, 
where  the  authority  was  fo  diftributed,  that  one 
rank,  whenever  it  pleafed,  might  fwallow  up  all 
the  reft,  and  engrofs  the  whole  power  of  the  con- 
ftitution.  Such  a government,  they  would  fay. 
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will  not  be  a mixed  government.  For  fo  great 
is  the  natural  ambition  of  men,  that  they  are 
never  fatisfied  with  power  ; and  if  one  order  of 
men,  by  purfuing  its  own  intereft,  can  ufurp  upon 
every  other  order,  it  will  certainly  do  fo,  and  ren- 
der itfelf,  as  far  as  poflible,  abfolute  and  uncon- 
troulable. 

But,  in  this  opinion,  experience  fhews  they 
would  have  been  miftaken.  For  this  is  a&ually 
the  cafe  with  the  Britifh  conftitution.  The  fhare 
of  power,  allotted  by  our  conftitution  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  is  fo  great,  that  it  abfolutely  com- 
mands all  the  other  parts  of  the  government. — 
The  king’s  legiflative  power  is  plainly  no  proper 
check  to  it.  For  though  the  king  has  a nega- 
tive in  framing  laws  ; yet  this,  in  faft,  is  efteem- 
ed  of  fo  little  moment  that  whatever  is  voted  by 
the  two  houfes,  is  always  fure  to  pafs  into  a law, 
and  the  royal  aflent  is  little  better  than  a form. 
The  principal  weight  of  the  crown  lies  in  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  But  befides  that  the  executive 
power  in  every  government  is  altogether  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  legiflative  ; befides  this,  I fay,  the  ex- 
ercife  of  this  power  requires  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence ; and  the  commons  have  aflumed  to  them- 
lelves  the  foie  right  of  granting  money.  How 
eafy,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  that  houfe  to 
wreft  from  the  crown  all  thefe  powers,  one  after 
another  ; by  making  every  grant  conditional,  and 
choofing  their  time  fo  well,  that  their  refufal 
of  fopply  fhould  only  diftrefs  the  government, 
without  giving  foreign  powers  any  advantage  o- 
ver  us  ? Did  the  houfe  of  commons  depend  in 
the  fame  manner  on  the  king,  and  had  none  of 
the  members  any  property  but  from  his  gift, 
would  not  he  command  all  their  refolutions,  and 
be  from  that  moment  abfolute  ? As  to  the  houfe 
of  lords,  they  are  a very  powerful  fupport  to  the 

Crown, 
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Crown,  fo  long  as  they  are,  In  their  turn,  fup- 
ported  by  it* ; but  both  experience  and  reafon 
Ihew,  that  they  have  no  force  or  authority  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  themfelves  alone,  without  fuch 
fupport. 

How  therefore,  fhall  we  folve  this  paradox  ? 
And  by  what  means  is  this  member  of  our  confti- 
tution  confined  within  the  proper  limits;  fince, 
from  our  very  conftitution,  it  muft  necdfarily  have 
as  much  power  as  it  demands,  and  can  onjy  be 
confined  by  itfelf  ? How  is  this  confiftent  with  our 
experience  of  human  nature  ? I anfwer,  that  the 
intereft  of  the  body  is  here  reftrained  by  that  of 
the  individuals,  and  that  the  houfe  of  commons 
ftretches  not  its  power,  becaufe  fuch  an  ufurpati- 
on  would  be  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  members.  The  crown  has  fo  many 
offices  at  its  difpofal,  that,  when  affifted  by  the 
honeft  and  difinterefted  part  of  the  houfe,  it  will 
always  command  the  refolutions  of  the  whole  fo 
far,  at  leaft,  as  to  preferve  the  antient  conftituti- 
on from  danger.  We  may,  therefore,  give  to 
this  influence  what  name  we  pleafe  ; we  may  call 
it  by  the  invidious  appellations  of  corruption  and 
dependence  ; but  fome  degree  and  fome  kind  of  it 
are  infeparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  con- 
ftitution, and  neceflary  to  the  prefervation.of  our 
mixed  government. 

Inftead  then  of  aflerting  j-  abfolutely,  that  the 
dependence  of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an 
infringement  of  Britifli  liberty,  the  country-par- 
ty fhould  have  made  fome  conceffions  to  their  ad- 
verfaries,  and  have  only  examined  what  was  the 
proper  degree  of  this  dependence,  beyond  which 
it  became  .dangerous  to  liberty.  But  fuch  a mo- 
deration is  not  be  expedted  in  party-men  of  any 
kind.  After  a conceflion  of  this  nature,  all  de- 
clamation 


f See  DiJJertation  on  Parties,  throughout. 
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clamation  mult  be  abandoned  j and  a calm  en- 
quiry into  the  proper  degree  of  court-influence 
and  parliamentary  dependence  would  have  been 
expefted  by  the  readers.  And  though  the  advan- 
tage, in  fuch  a controverfy,  might  poflibly  remain 
to  the  country-party  ; yet  the  victory  would  not 
be  fo  compleat  as  they  wilh  for,  nor  would  a true 
patriot  have  given  an  entire  loofe  to  his  zeal,  for 
fear  of  running  matters  into  a contrary  extreme, 
by  diminifhing  too  f far  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  belt  to  deny,  that  this 
extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  or  that  the  crown  could  ever  have  too  lit- 
tle influence  over  members  of  parliament. 

All  queftions  concerning  the  proper  medium 
between  extremes  are  difficult  to  be  decided  j both 
becaufe  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  words  proper  to  fix 
this  medium,  and  becaufe  the  good  and  ill,  in  fuch 
cafes,  run  fo  gradually  into  each  other,  as  even 
to  render  our  fentiments  doubtful  and  uncertain. 
But  there  is  a peculiar  difficulty  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
which  would  embarrafs  the  moll  knowing  and  moft 
impartial  examiner.  The  power  of  the  crown  is 
always  lodged  in  a fingle  perfon,  either  king  or 
minilter  j and  as  this  perfon  may  have  either 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  ambition,  capacity,  cou- 
rage, popularity,  or  fortune,  the  power,  which  is 
too  great  in  one  hand,  may  become  too  little  in 
another.  In  pure  republics,  where  the  authority 
is  diftributed  among  feveral  affemblies  or  fenates, 
the  checks  and  controuls  are  more  regular  in  their 
operation  ; becaufe  the  members  of  fuch  numerous 
affemblies  toay  be  prefumed  to  be  always  nearly 
equal  in  capacity  and  virtue  ; and  it  is  only  their 
number,  riches,  or  authority,  which  enter  into  con- 
fideration.  But  a limited  monarchy  admits  not  of 
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any  fuch  (lability ; nor  is  it  poflible  to  aflign  to 
the  crown  fuch  a determinate  degree  of  power, 
as  will,  in  every  hand,  form  a proper  counter- 
balance to  the  other  parts  of  the  conftitution. 
This  is  an  unavoidable  difadvantage,  among  the 
many  advantages,  attending  that  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment. 
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Whether  the  British  Government  inclines 
more  to  Absolute  Monarchy,  or  to  a 
Republic. 

I T affords  a violent  prejudice  againft  almoft  every 
fcience,  that  no  prudent  man,  however  fure  of  his 
principles,  dares  prophefy  concerning  any  event, 
or  foretel  the  remote  confequences  of  things.  A 
phyfician  will  not  venture  to  pronounce  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  his  patient  a fortnight  or 
month  after  : And  ftill  lefs  dares  a politician  fore- 
tel the  fituation  of  public  affairs  a few  years  hence. 
Harrington  thought  himfelf  fo  fure  of  his  general 
principle,  that  the  balance  of  power  depends  on  that 
of  property , that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  ixn- 
poffible  ever  to  re-eftablilh  monarchy  in  England  : 
But  his  book  was  fcarcely  publilhed  when  the  king 
was  reftored  ; and  we  fee,  that  monarchy  has  ever 
fince  fubfifted  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before. 
Notwithftanding  this,  unlucky  example,  I will  ven- 
ture to  examine  an  important  queftion,  to  wit. 
Whether  the  Britifh  government  inclines  more  to  ab- 
folute  monarchy , or  to  a republic ; and  in  which 
of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  government  it  will  moft  pro- 
bably terminate  ? As  there  feems  not  to  be  any 
great  danger  of  a fudden  revolution  either  way, 
I lhall  at  lead:  efcape  the  fliame  attending  my 
temerity,  if  I fliould  be  found  to  have  been  mil- 
taken. 
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Thofe  who  aflert,  that  the  balance  of  our  go- 
vernment inclines  towards  abfolute  monarchy,  may 
fupport  their  opinion  by  the  following  reafons. 
That  property  has  a great  influence  on  power  can- 
not poflibly  be  denied  ; but  yet  the  general  maxim, 
that  the  balance  of  one  depends  upon  the  balance  of 
the  other , mud  be  received  with  feveral  limitati- 
ons. It  is  evident,  that  much  lefs  property  in  a 
Angle  hand  will  be  able  to  counterbalance  a greater 
property  in  feveral  ; not  only  becaufe  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  many  perfons  combine  in  the  fame 
views  and  meafures  ; but  becaufe  property,  when 
united,  caufes  much  greater  dependence,  than  the 
fame  property,  when  difperfed.  A hundred  per- 
fons, of  i ooo  /.  a year  a-piece,  can  confume  all 
their  income,  and  no  body  fhall  ever  be  the  bet- 
ter for  them,  except  their  fervants  and  tradef- 
men,  who  juftly  regard  their  profits  as  the  pro- 
duct of  their  own  labour.  But  a man  poflefied 
of  1 00,000  /.  a year,  if  he  has  either  any  gene- 
rofity  or  any  cunning,  may  create  a great  depen- 
dence by  obligations,  and  ftill  a greater  by  ex- 
pectations. Hence  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  all 
free  governments,  any  fubjeCt  exorbitantly  rich  has 
always  created  jealoufy,  even  though  his  riches 
bore  no  proportion  to  thofe  of  the  ftate.  Cralfus’s 
fortune,  if  I remember  well,  amounted  only  to  about 
two  millions  and  a half  of  our  money  ; yet  we 
find,  that,  though  his  genius  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, he  was  able,  by  means  of  his  riches 
alone,  to  counterbalance,  during  his  life-time,  the 
power  of  Pompey  as  well  as  that  of  Casfar,  who 
afterwards  became  mafter  of  the  world.  The 
wealth  of  the  Medici  made  them  mailers  of  Flo- 
rence ; though,  it  is  probable,  it  was  not  confi- 
derable,  compared  to  the  united  property  of  that 
opulent  republic. 
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Thefe  confiderations  are  apt  to  make  one  en- 
tertain a magnificent  idea  of  the  Britifh  fpirit  and 
love  of  liberty  ; fince  we  could  maintain  our  free 
government,  during  fo  many  centuries,  againft  our 
fovereigns,  who,  befides  the  power  and  dignity  and 
majefty  of  the  crown,  have  always  been  poffeffed 
of  much  more  property  than  any  fubjedt  has  ever 
enjoyed  in  pny  commonwealth.  But  it  may  be  faid, 
that  this  fpirit  however  great,  will  never  be  able 
to  fupport  itfelf  againft  that  immenfe  property, 
which  is  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and  which  is 
(till  encreafing.  Upon  a moderate  computation, 
there  are  near  three  millions  a year  at  the  difpo- 
fal  of  the  crown.  The  civil  lift  amounts  to  near 
a million  ; the  colie&ion  of  alb  taxes  to  another: 
and  the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  to- 
gether with  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  to  above  a 
third  million : An  enormous  fum,  and  what  may 
fairly  be  computed  to  be  more  than  a thirtieth  part 
of  the  whole  income  and  labour  of  the  kingdom. 
When  we  add  to  this  great  property,  the  encreaf- 
ing luxury  of  the  nation,  our  pronenefs  to  cor- 
ruption, together  with  the  great  power  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  and  the  command  of  mi- 
litary force,  there  is  no  one  but  muft  defpair  of 
being  able,  without  any  extraordinary  efforts,  to 
fupport  our  free  government  much  longer  under 
thefe  difadvantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  maintain,  that 
the  byafs  of  the  Britifh  govern  meat  leans  towards 
a republic,  may  fupport  their  opinion  by  fpecious 
arguments.  It  may  be  faid,  that,  though  this  im- 
menfe property  ip  the  crown,  be  joined  to  the 
dignity  of  firft:  magiftrate,  and  to  many  other  le- 
gal powers  and  prerogatives,  which  fhould  natu- 
rally give  it  greater  influence ; yet  it  really  be- 
comes lefs  dangerous  to  liberty  upon  that  very  ac- 
count. Were  England  a republic,  and  were  any 
private  man  poffeffed  of  a revenue,  a third,  or 
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even  a tenth  part  as  large  as  that  of  the  crown, 
he  would  very  juftly  excite  jealoufy ; becaufe  he 
would  infalibly  have  great  authority,  in  the  go- 
vernment : And  fuch  an  irregular  authority,  not 
avowed  by  the  laws,  is  always  more  dangerous 
than  a much  greater  authority,  derived  from  them. 

A man,  pofielfed  of  ufurped  power,  can  fet  no 
bounds  to  his  pretenfions  : His  partizans  have  li- 
berty to  hope  for  every  thing  in  his  favour  : His 
enemies  provoke  his  ambition,  with  his  fears,  by 
the  violence  of  their  oppofition  : And  the  govern- 
ment being  thrown  into  a ferment,  every  corrupt- 
ed humour  in  the  ftate  naturally  gathers  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  a legal  authority,  though  great, 
has  always  fome  bounds,  which  terminate  both 
the  hopes  and  pretenfions  of  the  perfon  poffefled 
of  it : The  laws  mull  have  provided  a remedy  againft 
its  exceffes : Such  an  eminent  magiftrate  has  much 
to  fear,  and  little  to  hope  from  his  ufurpations : 
And  as  his  legal  authority  is  quietly  fubmitted  to, 
he  has  fmall  temptation  and  fmall  opportunity  of 
extending  it  farther.  Befides,  it  happens,  with 
regard  to  ambitious  aims  and  projects,  what  may 
be  obferved  with  regard  to  fefts  of  philofophy  and 
religion.  A new  fedt  excites  fuch  a ferment,  and 
is  both  oppofed  and  defended  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence, that  it  always  fpreads  fafter,  and  multi- 
plies its  partizans  with  greater  rapidity,  than  any 
old  eftablifhed  opinion,  recommended  by  the  fanc- 
tion  of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  novelty,  that  where  any  thing  pleafes, 
it  becomes  doubly  agreeable,  if  new  ^ but  if  it 
difpleafes,  it  is  doubly  difpleafmg,  upon  that  very 
account.  And,  in  mod  cafes,  the  violence  of  ene- 
mies is  favourable  to  ambitious  projects,  as  well 
as  the  zeal  of  partizans. 

It  may  be  farther  faid,  that  though  men  be 
much  governed  by  intereft  ; yet  even  intereft  it- 
felf,  and  all  human  affairs,  are  entirely  governed 
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by  opinion.  Now,  there  has  been  a fudden  and 
fenfible  change  in  the  opinions  of  men  within 
thefe  laft  fifty  years,  by  the  progrefs  of  learning 
and  of  liberty.  Moft  people,  in  this  illand,  have 
diverted  themfelves  of  all  fuperftitious  reverence 
to  names  and  authority : The  clergy  have  much 
loft  their  credit : Their  pretenfions  and  do&rines 
have  been  ridiculed  ; and  even  religion  can  fcarce- 
ly  fupport  itfelf  in  the  world.  The  mere  name 
of  king  commands  little  refpedt  ; and  to  talk  of 
a king  as  GOD’S  vicegerent  on  earth,  or  to  give 
him  any  of  thofe  magnificent  titles,  which  for- 
merly dazzled  mankind,  would  but  excite  laugh- 
ter in  every  one.  Though  the  crown,  by  means 
of  its  large  revenue,  may  maintain  its  authority 
in  times  of  tranquility,  upon  private  intereft  and 
influence  ; yet,  as  the  leaft  (hock  or  convulfion 
muft  break  all  thefe  interefts  to  pieces,  the  royal 
power,  being  no  longer  fupported  by  the  fettled 
principles  and  opinions  of  men  will  immediately 
diflolve.  Had  men  been  in  the  fame  difpofition 
at  the  revolution , as  they  are  at  prefept,  monar- 
chy would  have  run  a great  rifque  of  being  en- 
tirely loft  in  this  ifland. 

Durft  I venture  to  deliver  my  own  fentiments 
amidft  thefe  oppofite  arguments,  I would  aflert, 
that,  unlefs  there  happen  fome  extraordinary  con- 
vulfion, the  power  of  the  crown,  by  means  of  its 
large  revenue,  is  rather  upon  the  encreafe  ; though, 
at  the  fame  time  I own,  that  its  progrefs  feems 
very  flow,  and  almoft  infenfible.  The  tide  has  run 
long,  and  with  fome  rapidity,  to  the  fide  of  po- 
pular government,  and  is  juft  beginning  to  turn  to- 
wards monarchy. 

It  is  well  known,  that  every  government  muft: 
come  to  a period,  and  that  death  is  unavoidable 
to  the  political  as  well  as  to  the.  animal  body.  But, 
as  one  kind  of  death  may  be  preferable  to  ano- 
ther, it  may  be  enquired,  whether  it  be  more  de- 
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firable  for  the  Britilh  conftitution  to  terminate  in 
a popular  government,  or  in  an  abfolute  monar- 
chy ? Here  I would  frankly  declare,  that,  though 
liberty  be  preferable  to  flavery,  in  almoft  every 
cafe;  yet  I Ihould  rather  wilh  to  fee  an  abfolute 
monarch  than  a republic  in  this  ifland.  For,  let 
us  confider,  what  kind  of  republic  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  expe£t.-  The  queftion  is  not  concerning 
any  fine  imaginary  republic,  of  which  a man  may 
form  a plan  in  his  clofet.  There  is  no  doubt, 
but  a popular  government  may  be  imagined  more 
perfect  than  abfolute  monarchy,  or  even  than  our 
prefent  conftitution.  But  what  reafon  have  we 
to  expeft  that  any  fuch  government  will  ever  be 
eftablilhed  in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  diffolution 
of  our  monarchy  ? If  any  fingle  perfon  acquire  pow- 
er enough  to  take  our  conftitution  to  pieces,  and 
put  it  up  a-new,  he  is  really  an  abfolute  monarch ; 
and  we  have  already  an  inftance  of  this  kind,  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  us,  that  fuch  a perfon  will  never 
refign  his  power,  or  eftablifli  any  free  govern- 
ment. Matters,  therefore  mult  be  trufted  to  their 
natural  progrefs  and  operation  ; and  the  houfe  of 
commons,  according  to  its  prefent  conftitution, 
muft  be  the  only  legiflature  in -fuch  a popular 
government.  The  inconveniencies  attending  fuch 
a fituation  of  affairs,  prefent  themfelves  by  thou- 
sands. If  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  fuch  a cafe, 
ever  diffolve  itfelf,  vvhhich  is  not  to  be  expe&ed, 
we  may  look  for  a civil  war  every  election.  If 
it  continue  itfelf,  we  fliall  Suffer  all  the  tyranny 
of  a faction,  Subdivided  into  new  factions.  And, 
as  fuch  a violent  government  cannot  long  fubfift, 
we  Shall,  at  laft,  after  many  convulfions,  and  ci- 
vil wars,  find  repofe  in  abfolute  monarchy,  which 
it  would  have  been  happier  for  us  to  have  efta- 
blifhed  peaceably  from  the  beginning.  Abfolute 
monarchy,  therefore,  is  the  eafieft  death,  the  true 
Eutkdnafia  of  the  Britilh  conftitution. 
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Thus,  if  we  have  reafon  to  be  more  jealous  of 
monarchy,  becaufe  the  danger  is  more  imminent 
from  that  quarter  j we  have  alfo  reafon  to  be 
more  jealous  of  popular  government,  becaufe  that 
danger  is  more  terrible.  This  may  teach  us  a 
lelfon  of  moderation  in  all  our  political  contro- 
verfies. 
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Of  Parties  in  General. 

O F all  men,  that  didinguilh  themfelves  by 
memorable  atchievements,  the  fird  place  of  honour 
feems  due  to  Legiflators  and  founders  of  dates, 
who  tranfmit  a fydem  of  laws  and  inditutions  to 
fecure  the  peace,  happinefs,  and  liberty  of  future 
generations.  The  influence  of  ufeful  inventions 
m the  arts  and  fciences  may  perhaps,  extend  far- 
ther than  that  of  wife  laws,  whofe  effects  are  li- 
mited both  in  time  and  place ; but  the  benefit 
arifing  from  the  former,  is  not  fo  fenfible  as  that 
which  refults  from  the  latter.  Speculative  fcien- 
ces do,  indeed,  improve  the  mind  ; but  this  ad- 
vantage reaches  only  to  a few  perfpns,  who  have 
leifure  to  apply  themfelves  to  them.  And  as  to 
practical  arts,  which  encreafe  the  commodities  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  well  known,  that  men’s 
happinefs  confifts  not  fo  much  in  an  abundance 
of  thefe,  as  in  the  peace  and  fecurity  with  which 
they  poflefe  them  ; and  thofe  bleflings  can  only  be 
derived  from  good  government.  Not  to  mention, 
that  general  virtue  and  good  morals  in  a ftate, 
which  are  fo  requifite  to  happinefs,  can  never  arife 
from  the  more  refined  precepts  of  philofophy,  or 
even  the  fevered  injunctions  of  religion  ; but  mud 
proceed  entirely  from  the  virtuous  education  of 
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youth,  the  effeft  of  wife  laws  and  inRitutions.  I 
mud,  therefore  prefuine  to  differ  from  Lord  Bacon 
in  this  particular,  and  muff:  regard  antiquity  as 
fomewhat  unjuft  in  its  diftribution  of  honours,  when 
it  made  gods  of  all  the  inventors  of  ufeful  arts, 
fuch  as  Ceres,  Bacchus,  7£fculapius  ; and  digni- 
fy legiflators,  fuch  as  Romulus  and  Thefeus,  only 
with  the  appellation  of  demigods  and  heroes. 

As  much  as  legiflators  and  founders  of  Rates 
ought  to  be  honoured  and  refpefted  among  men, 
as  much  ought  the  founders  of  fefts  and  faftions 
to  be  deteRed  and  hated  ; becaufe  the  influence  of 
fa&ion  is  dire&ly  contrary  to  that  of  laws.  Fac- 
tions fubvert  government,  render  laws  impotent, 
and  beget  the  RerceR  animofities  among  men  of 
the  fame  nation,  who  ought  to  have  mutual  af- 
fiflance  and  prote&ion  to  each  other.  And  what 
fhould  render  the  founders  of  parties  more  odious 
is,  the  difficulty  of  extirpating  thefe  Weeds,  when 
once  they  have  taken  root  in  any  Rate.  They 
naturally  propagate  themfelves  for  many  centuries, 
and  feldom  end  but  by  the  total  diffolution  of  that 
government,  in  which  they  are  fown.  They  are, 
befides,  plants  which  grow  more  plentifully  in  the 
richeR  foil  ; and  though  abfolute  governments  be 
not  wholly  free  from  them,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
that  they  rife  more  eafily,  and  propagate  them- 
felves faRer  in  free  governments,  where  they  al- 
ways infe£t  the  legiflature  itfelf,  which  alone  could 
be  able,  by  the  Ready  application  of  rewards  and 
punifliments,  to  eradicate  them. 

Faftions  may  be  divided  into  Perfonal  and  Real ; 
that  is,  into  factions,  founded  on  perfonal  friend- 
fhip  or  animofity  among  fuch  as  compofe  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  into  thofe  found  on  fome  real 
difference  of  fentiment  or  intereR.  The  reafon 
of  this  diRinction  is  obvious;  though  I muR  ac- 
knowledge, that  parties  are  feldom  found  pure 
and  unmixed,  either  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other. 

It 
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It  is  not  often  feen,  that  a government  divides  into 
factions,  where  there  is.no  difference  in  the  views 
of  the  conftituent  members,  either  real  or  appa- 
rent, trivial  or  material  : And  in  thofe  factions, 
which  are  founded  on  the  molt  real  and  moft  ma- 
terial difference,  there  is  always  obferved  a great 
deal  of  perfonal  animofity  or  affection.  But  not- 
withftanding  this  mixture,  a party  may  be  denomi- 
nated either  perfonal  or  real,  according  to  that  prin- 
ciple which  is  predominant,  and  is  found  to  have  the 
greateft  influence. 

Perfonal  factions  arife  moft  eafily  in  fmall  re- 
publics. Every  domeftic  quarrel,  there,  becomes 
an  affair  of  ftate.  Love,  vanity,  emulation,  any 
paffion,  as  well  as  ambition  and  refentment,  be- 
gets public  divifion.  The  Neri  and  Bianchi  of  Flo- 
rence, the  Fregofi  and  Adorni  of  Genoa,  the  Colo- 
nefi  and  Orfini  of  modern  Rome,  were  parties  of 
this  kind. 

Men  have  fuch  a propenfity  to  divide  into  per- 
fonal factions,  that  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  real 
difference  will  produce  them.  What  can  be  ima- 
gined more  trivial  than  the  difference  between  one 
colour  of  livery  and  another  in  horfe  races  ? Yet 
this  difference  begat  two  moft  inveterate  fa&ions  in 
the  Greek  empire,  the  Prafini  and  Veneti,  who  ne- 
ver fufpended  their  animofities,  till  they  ruined 
that  unhappy  government. 

We  find  in  the  Roman  hiftory  a remarkable 
diffenfion  between  two  tribes,  the  Pollia  and  Pa- 
piria,  which  continued  for  the  fpace  of  near 
three  hundred  years,  and  difcovered  itfelf  in  their 
fuffrages  at  every  ele&ion  of  magiftrates  *.  This 

fadtion 

* As  this  fa&  has  not  been  much  obferved  by  antiquaries  or 
politicians,  I {hall  deliver  it  in  the  words  of  the  Roman  hillorian. 
Populus  Tufculanus  cum  conjugibus  ac  liberis  Romam  'venit  : Ea 
multitudo,  •vcfte  mutata,  t5  fpecie  reorurn  tribus  circuit,  genibus  J'e 
fmnium  ad-voluens . Plus  itaque  mi/ericordia  ad  pee  tub  njeniam 

irnpetrandam. 
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faction  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  could  con- 
tinue for  fo  long  a tra&  of  time ; even  though 
it  did  not  fpread  itfelf,  nor  draw  any  of  the  o- 
ther  tribes  into  a Ihare  of  the  quarrel.  If  man- 
kind had  not  a ftrong  propenfity  to  fuch  divifions, 
the  indifference  of  the  reft  of  the  community  muft 
have  fuppreffed  this  foolilh  animofity,  that  had  not 
any  aliment  of  new  benefits  and  injuries,  of  general 
fympathy  and  antipathy,  which  never  fail  to  take 
place,  when  the  whole  ftate  is  rent  into  two  e- 
qual  factions. 

Nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  parties,  which 
have  begun  upon  a real  difference,  continue  even 
after  that  difference  is  loft.  When  men  are  once 
inlifted  on  oppofite  fides,  they  contract  an  affec- 
tion to  the  perfons  with  whom  they  are  united, 
and  an  animofity  againft  their  antagonifts  : And 
thefe  paflions  they  often  tranfmit  - to  their  pofte- 
rity.  The  real  difference  between  Guelf  and  Ghib- 
belline  was  long  loft  in  Italy,  before  thefe  facti- 
ons were  extinguifhed.  The  Guelfs  adhered  to 
the  pope,  the  Ghibbellines  to  the  emperor  ; yet 
the  family  of  Sforza,  who  where  in  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  though  they  were  Guelfs,  being 
expelled  Milan  by  the  king  f of  France,  aflift- 
ed  by  Jacomo  Trivulzio  and  the  Ghibbellines,  the 
pope  concurred  with  the  latter,  and  they  formed 
leagues  with  the  pope  againft  the  emperor. 

The  civil  wars  which  arofe  fome  years  ago  in 
Morocco,  between  the  blacks  and  whites , merely 

on 

impetranda?n,  quam  caufa  ad  crimen  purgandum  'val'uit . Tribal 
omnes  prater  Polliam,  antiquarunt  legem.  Pollize  Jententia  fuit , 
p uteres  -uerberatos  necari,  liberos  conjugefque  fnb  corona  lege  belli 
‘venire:  Memoriamque  ejus  ira  T ulculanis  in  pcena  tam  atrocis 
audiores  manfiffe  ad  patris  at  at  cm  conjiat  ; nec  quemquam  fere  ex 
PoiJia  tribu  cavdidatnm  Papiram  ferre  Jolitam,  T.  Livii,  lib. 
8.  The  Caftelani  and  Nicolloti  are  two  mobbifh  factions  in 
Venice,  who  frequently  box  together,  and  then  lay  afide  their 
quarrels  prelently. 
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©n  account  of  their  complexion,  are  founded  on 
a pleafant  difference.  We  laugh  at  them ; but  I 
believe,  were  things  rightly  examined,  we  afford 
much  more  occafion  of  ridicule  to  the  Moors. 
For,  what  are  all  the  wars  of  religion,  which  have 
prevailed  in  this  polite  and  knowing  part  of  the 
world  ? They  are  certainly  more  abfurd  than  the 
Moorifh  civil  wars.  The  difference  of  complexion 
is  a fenfible  and  a real  difference  : But  the  con- 
troverfy  about  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  ut- 
terly abfurd  and  unintelligible,  is  not  a differ- 
ence in  fentiment,  but  in  a few  phrales  and  ex- 
preffions,  which  one  party  accepts  of,  without  un- 
derftanding  them  ; and  the  other  refufes  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Real  fa&ions  may  be  divided  into  thofe  from 
interejl,  from  principle , and  from  affedion.  Of  all 
fadtions  the  firft  are  the  mofl  reasonable,  and  the 
mofl  excufable.  Where  two  orders  of  men,  fuch 
as  the  nobles  and  people,  have  a diftindt  autho- 
rity in  a government,  not  very  accurately  ba- 
lanced and  modelled,  they  naturally  follow  a dif- 
tindt interefl ; nor  can  we  reafonably  expedt  a dif- 
ferent condudt,  confidering  that  degree  of  felfifh- 
nefs  implanted  in  human  nature.  It  requires  great 
fkill  in  a legiflator  to  prevent  fuch  parties  ; and 
many  philofophers  are  of  opinion,  that  this  fecret 
like  the  grand  elixir , or  perpetual  motion,  may  a- 
mufe  men  in  theory,  but  can  never  poffibly  be 
reduced  to  pradtice.  In  defpotic  governments,  in- 
deed, fadtions  often  do  not  appear  ; but  they  are 
not  the  lefs  real  ; or  rather,  they  are  more  real 
and  more*  pernicious,  upon  that  very  account. 
The  diftindt  orders  of  men,  nobles  and  people, 
foldiers  and  merchants,  have  all  a diftindt  inte- 
refl; ; but  the  more  powerful  oppreffes  the  weaker 
with  impunity  and  without  refiftance  ; which  begets 
a feeming  tranquillity  in  fuch  governments. 
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There  has  been  an  attempt  in  England  to  di- 
vide the  landed  and  trading  part  of  the  nation  ; 
but  without  fuccefs.  The  interefts  of  thefe  two 
bodies  are  not  really  diftindt,  and  never  will  be 
fo,  till  our  public  debts  encreafe  to  fuch  a degree, 
as  to  become  altogether  oppreflive  and  intolerable. 

Parties  from  principle , efpecially  abftrafl:  fpecu- 
lative  principle,  are  known  only  to  modern  times, 
and  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  extraordinary  and  un- 
accountable phenomenon , that  has  yet  appeared  in 
human  affairs.  Where  different  principles  beget 
a contrariety  of  conduct,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
all  different  political  principles,  the  matter  may 
be  more  eafily  explained.  A man,  who  efteems 
the  true  right  of  government  to  lie  in  one  man, 
or  one  family,  cannot  eafily  agree  with  his  fel- 
low-citizen, who  thinks  that  another  man  or  fa- 
mily, is  poffeffed  of  this  right.  Each  naturally 
willies  that  right  may  take  place,  according  to 
his  own  notions  of  it.  But  where  the  difference 
of  principle  is  attended  with  no  contrariety  of 
adtion,  but  every  one  may  follow  his  own  way, 
without  interfering  with  his  neighbour,  as  hap- 
pens in  all  religious  controverfies  ; what  madnefs, 
what  fury  can  beget  fuch  unhappy  and  fuch  fatal 
aivifions  ? 

Two  men  travelling  on  the  highway,  the  one 
eaft,  the  other  weft,  can  eafily  pafs  each  other, 
if  the  way  be  broad  enough  : But  two  men,  rea- 
foning  upon  oppofite  principles  .of  religion,  cannot 
fo  eafily  pafs,  without  fhocking  ; though  one 
fhould  think;  that  the  way  were  alfo,  in  that  cafe, 
fufficiently  broad,  and)  that  each  might'- proceed, 
without  interruption,  in  his  own  courfe.  But  fuch 
is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that /it  always 
lays  hold  on  every  mind;  that  approaches  it ; and 
as  it  is  wonderfully  fortified  by  an.,  unanimity  of 
fentiments,  fo  is  it  fhocked  and  difturbed  by  any 
contrariety.  Hence  the  cagernefs,  which  m.oft  peo- 
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pie  difcover  in  a difpute ; and  hence  their  impati- 
ence of  oppofition,  even  in  the  moft  fpeculative 
and  indifferent  opinions. 

This  principle,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear, 
feems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars 
and  divifions.  But  as  this  principle  is  univerfal 
in  human  nature,  its  effedts  would  not  have  been 
confined  to  one  age,  and  to  one  fedt  of  religion, 
did  it  not  there  concur  with  other  more  acciden- 
tal caufes,  which  raife  it  to  fuch  a height,  as  to 
produce  the  greatell  mifery  and  devaftation.  Moft 
religions  of  the  ancient  world  arofe  in  the  un- 
known ages  of  government,  when  men  were  as 
yet  barbarous  and  uninftrudted,  and  the  prince,  as 
well  as  peafant,  was  difpofed  to  receive,  with  im- 
plicit faith,  every  pious  tale  or  fidtion,  which  was 
offered  him.  The  magiflrate  embraced  the  religi- 
on of  the  people,  and  entering  cordially  into  the 
care  of  facred  matters,  naturally  acquired  an  au- 
thority in  them,  and  united  the  ecclefiaftical  with 
the  civil  power.  But  the  Cbrijiian  religion  arifing, 
while  principles  diredtly  oppofite  to  it  were  firm- 
ly eftablifhed  in  the  polite  part  of  the  world,  who 
defpifed  the  nation  that  firft  broached  this  novel- 
ty ; no  wonder,  that,  in  fuch  circumftances,  it  was 
but  little  countenanced  by  the  civil  magiflrate,  and 
that  the  prieflhood  was  allowed  to  engrofs  all  the 
authority  in  the  new  fedl.  So  bad  a ufe  did  they 
make  of  this  power,  even  in  thofe  early  times,  that 
the  primitive  persecutions  may,  perhaps,  in  part  *, 
be  afcribed  to  the  violence  inftilled  by  them  into 
their  followers.  And  the  fame  principles  of  prieft- 
ly  government  continuing,  after  Chriflianity  be- 
came the  eftablifhed  religion,  they  have  engen- 
dered a fpirit  of  perfecution,  which  has  ever  fince 
been  the  poifon  of  human  fociety,  and  the  fource 
of  the  moft  inveterate  fadlipns,  in  every  govern- 
ment. 
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ment.  Such  divifions,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  may  juftly  be  efteemed  fadtions  oi prin- 
ciple ; but,  on  the  part  of  the  priefts,  who  are  the 
prime  movers,  they  are  really  factions  of  interejl. 

There  is  another  caufe  (befide  the  authority  of 
the  priefts,  and  the  feparation  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
and  civil  powers)  which  has  contributed  to  render 
Chriftendoin  the  fcene  of  religious  wars  and  divi- 
fions. Religions,  that  arife  in  ages  totally  igno- 
rant and  barbarous,  confift  moftly  of  traditional 
tales  and  fidtions,  which  may  be  different  in  every 
fedt,  without  being  contrary  to  each  other  ; and 
even  when  they  are  contrary,  every  one  adheres 
to  the  tradition  ;of  his  own  fedt,  without  much 
reafoning  or  deputation.  But  as  philofophy  was 
widely  l'pread  over  the  world,  at  the  time  when 
Chriftianity  arofe,  the  teachers  of  the  new  fedt 
were  obliged  to  form  a fyftem  of  fpeculative  opi- 
nions ; to  divide,  with  fome  accuracy,  their  arti- 
cles of  faith  ; and  to  explain,  comment,  confute, 
and  defend  with  all  the  fubtilty  of  argument  and 
Science.  Hence  naturally  arofe  keennefs  in  dis- 
pute, when  the  Chriftiap  religion  came  to  be  fplit 
into  new  divifions  and  herefies  : And  this  keennefs 
affifted  the  priefts  in  their  policy,  of  begetting  a 
mutual  hatred  and  antipathy  among  their  deluded 
followers.  ,Sedls  of  philofophy,  in  the.ancient  world, 
were  more  zealous  than  parties  of  religion  ; but 
in  modern  times,  parties  of  religion  are  more  furi- 
ous and  enraged  than  the  molt  cruel  factions  that 
ever  arofe  from  intereft  and  ambition. 

I have  mentioned  parties  from  affection  as  a kind 
of  real  parties,  befide  thofe  from  intereft  and  prin- 
ciple. By  parties  from  affediion,  I underftand  thofe 
which  are  founded  on  the  different  attachments  of 
men  towards  particular  families  and  perfons,  whom 
■they  defire  to  rule  over  them.  Thefe  factions  are 
often  very  violent  * though,  I muft  own,  it  may 
feem  unaccountable,  that  men  Ihould  attach  them- 
- ‘ ‘ - felves 
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felves  fo  ftrongly  to  perfons,  with  whom  they  are 
no  wife  acquainted,  whom  perhaps  they  never  faw, 
and  from  whom  they  never  received,  nor  can  ever 
hope  for  any  favour.  Yet  this  we  often  find  to  be 
the  cafe,  and  even  with  men,  who,  on  other  oc- 
cafions,  difcover  no  great  generofity  of  fpirit,  nor 
are  found  to  be  eafily  tranfported  by  friendfhip 
beyond  their  own  intereft.  We  are  apt  to  think 
the  relation  between  us  and  our  fovereign  very  clofe 
and  intimate.  The  fplendor  of  majefty  and  power 
bellows  an  importance  on  the  fortunes  even  of  a fin- 
gle  perfon.  And  when  a man’s  good-nature  does 
not  give  him  this  imaginary  intereft,  his  ill-nature 
will,  from  fpite  and  oppofition  to  perfons  whofe 
fentiments  are  different  from  his  own. 
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Of  the  Parties  of  Great  Britain. 

W ERE  the  Britiflh  government  propofed  as 
a fubjeft  of  fpeculation,  one  would  immediately 
perceive  in  it  a fource  of  divifion  and  party,  which 
it  would  be  almoft  impaflible  for  it,  under  any 
adminiftration,  to  avoid.  The  juft  balance  between 
the  republican  and  monarchical  part  of  our  confti- 
tution  is  really,  in  itfelf,  fo  extremely  delicate  and 
uncertain,  that,  when  joined  to  men’s  paffions  and 
prejudices,  it  is  impoflible  but  different  opinions 
mult  arife  concerning  it,  even  among  perfons  of 
the  beft  underftanding.  Thofe  of  mild  tempers, 
who  love  peace  and  order,  and  deteft  fedition 
and  civil  wars,  will  always  entertain  more  favou- 
rable fentiments  of  monarchy,  than  men  of  bold 
and  generous  fpirits,  who  are  pallionate  lovers  of 
liberty,  and  think  no  evil  comparable  to  fubjec- 
tion  and  flavery.  And  though  all  reafonable  men 
agree  in  general  to  preferve  our  mixed  govern- 
ment ; yet,*  when  they  come  to  particulars,  fome 
will  incline  to  truft  gre  .ter  powers  to  the  crown, 
to  beftow  on  it  more  influence,  and  to  guard  againft 
its  encroachments  with  lefs  caution,  than  others 
who  are  terrified  at  the  moft  diftant  approaches 
of  tyranny  and  defpotic  power.  Thus  are  there 
parties  of  Principle  involved  in  the  very  nature 
Vol.  I.  F of 
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of  our  conftitution,  which  may  properly  enough 
be  denominated  thole  of  Court  and  Country.  The 
ftrength  and  violence  of  each  of  thefe  parties  will 
much  depend  upon  the  particular  adminiftration. 
An  adminiftration  may  be  fo  bad,  as  to  throw  a 
great  majority  into  the  oppofition  ; as  a good  ad- 
miniftration will  reconcile  to  the  court  many  of  the 
mod  paftionate  lovers  of  liberty.  But  however  the 
nation  may  fluctuate  between  them,  the  parties 
themfelves  will  always  fubfift,  fo  long  as  we  are 
governed  by  a limited  monarchy. 

But,  befides  this  difference  of  Principle , thofe 
parties  are  very  much  fomented  by  a difference 
of  Intereft,  without  which  they  could  fcarcely  ever 
be  dangerous  or  violent.  The  crowm  will  natu- 
rally beftow  all  truft  and  power  upon  thofe,  whofe 
principles,  real  or  pretended,  are  moft  favourable 
to  monarchical  government;  and  this  temptation  will 
naturally  engage  them  to  go  greater  lengths  than 
their  principles  would  otherwife  carry  them.  Their 
antagonifts,  who  are  difappointed  in  their  ambiti- 
ous aims,  throw  themfelves  into  the  party  whofe 
fentiments  incline  them  to  be  moft  jealous  of  royal 
power,  and  naturally  carry  thofe  fentiments  to  a 
greater  height  than  found  politics  will  juftify.  Thus 
Court  and  Country , which  are  the  genuine  offspring 
of  the  Britifh  government,  are  a kind  of  mixed 
parties,  and  are  influenced  both  by  principle  and 
by  intereft.  The  heads  of  the  fa&ions  are  com- 
monly moft  governed  by  the  latter  motive  ; the 
inferior  members  of  them  by  the  former. 

As  to  ecclefiaftical  parties  ; w?e  may  obferve, 
that,  in  all  ages  of  the  w'orld,  priefts  have  been 
enemies  to  liberty ; and  it  is  certain,  that  this  fteady 
conduft  of  theirs  muft  have  been  founded  on  fix- 
ed reafons  of  intereft  and  ambition.  Liberty  of 
thinking,  and  of  exprefling  our  thoughts,  is  al- 
ways fatal  to  prieftiy  power,  and  to  thofe  pious 
frauds,  on  which  it  is  commonly  founded ; and. 
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by  an  infallible  connexion,  which  prevails  among 
all  kinds  of  liberty,  this  privilege  can  never  be 
enjoyed,  at  lead  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed,  but 
in  a free  government.  Hence  it  mull  happen,  in 
fuch  a conftitution  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  that 
the  eftablifhed  clergy,  while  things  are  in  their 
natural  fituation,  will  always  be  of  the  Co#rf-party; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  diflenters  of  all  kinds  will  be 
of  the  Country- party  ; fince  they  can  never  hope 
for  that  toleration,  which  they  Hand  in  need  of, 
but  by  means  of  our  free  government.  All  prin- 
ces, that  have  aimed  at  defpotic  power,  have  known 
of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain  the  eftablifhed 
clergy  : As  the  clergy,  on  their  part,  have  (hewn 
a great  facility  in  entering  into  the  views  of  fuch 
princes  *.  Guftavus  Vaza  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
ambitious  monarch,  that  ever  deprefled  the  church, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcouraged  liberty.  But 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  bifhops  in  Sweden, 
who,  at  that  time,  overtopped  the  crown  itfelf,  to- 
gether with  their  attachment  to  a foreign  family, 
was  the  reafon  of  his  efnbracing  fuch  an  unufual 
fyftem  of  politics. 

This  obfervation,  concerning  the  propen (ity  of 
priefts  to  the  government  of  a fingle  perfon,  is 
not  true  with  regard  to  one  fe«ft  only.  The  Pref- 
byterian  and  Cal-vini/iic  clergy  in  Holland  were  pro- 
fefled  friends  to  the  family  of  Orange  ; as  the 
Arminiansy  who  were  efteemed  heretics,  were  of 
the  Louveftein  faction,  and  zealous  for  liberty. 
But  if  a prince  have  the  choice  of  both,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee,  that  the  will  prefer  the  epifcopal  to  the 
prefbyterian  form  of  government,  both  becaufe  of 
F 2,  the 

* Judaei  fibi  ipfi  reges  impofuere  ; qui  mobilitate  vulgi  ex- 
pulfi,  refumpta  per  arma  dominatione  ; fugas  civium,  urb;- 
um  everiiones,  fratrum,  conjugum,  parentum  neces,  aliaque  fo- 
lita  regibus  aufi,  fuperftitionem  fovebant  ; quia  honor  facer- 
dotii  hrmamentum  potentiae  afTumebatur. 

Tacit,  hiji . lib.  v. 
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the  greater  affinity  between  monarchy  and  epifco- 
pacy,  and  becaufe  of  the  facility  which  he  will  find, 
in  fuch  a government,  of  ruling  the  clergy,  by 
means  of  their  ecclefiaflical  fuperiors  *. 

If  we  confider  the  fir  ft  rife  of  parties  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  great  rebellion,  we  fhall  obferve, 
that  it  was  conformable  to  this  general  theory,  and 
that  the  fpecies  of  government  gave  birth  to  them, 
by  a regular  and  infallible  operation.  The  Eng- 
lifh  conftitution,  before  that  period,  had  lain  in 
a kind  of  confufion  ; yet  fo,  as  that  the  fubjedls 
pofieffed  many  noble  privileges,  which,  though  not 
exaftly  bounded  and  fecured  by  law,  were  uni- 
verfally  deemed,  from  long  pofleflion,  to  belong 
to  them  as  their  birth-right.  An  ambitiouSj  or 
rather  a mifguided,  prince  arofe,  who  deemed  all 
thefe  privileges  to  be  conceffions  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  revokeable  at  pleafure ; and,  in  profecution 
of  this  principle,  he  openly  adled  in  violation  of 
liberty  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  years.  Ne- 
ceffity,  at  laft,  conftrained  him  to  call  a parliament  : 
The  fpirit  of  liberty  arofe  and  fpread  itfelf  : The 
prince,  being  without  any  fupport,  was  obliged  to 
grant  every  thing  required  of  him  : And  his  ene- 
mies, jealous  and  implacable,  fet  no  bounds  to 
their  pretenfions.  Here  then  began  thofe  contefts, 
in  which  it  was  no  wonder,  that  men  of  that  age 
were  divided  into  different  parties ; fince,  even 
at  this  day,  the  impartial  are  at  a lofs  to  decide 
concerning  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel.  The  pre- 
tenfions of  the  parliament,  if  yielded  to,  broke 
the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  by  rendering  the 
government  almoft  entirely  republican.  If  not 
yielded  to,  the  nation  was,  perhaps,  ftill  in  dan- 
ger of  abfolute  power,  from  the  fettled  principles 
and  inveterate  habits  of  the  king,  which  had  plain- 

iy 

* Populi  imperium  juxta  libertatem  : paucorum  domiiutio 
regia:  libidini  proprior  eft.  Tacit,  /.tm.  lib.  vi. 
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ly  appeared  in  every  conceflion  that  he  had  been 
conftrained  to  make  to  his  people.  In  this  ques- 
tion, fo  delicate  and  uncertain,  men  naturally  fell 
to  the  fide  which  was  moil  conformable  to  their 
ufual  principles ; and  the  more  paflionate  favour- 
ers of  monarchy  declared  for  the  king,  as  the  zea- 
lous friends  of  liberty  Sided  with  the  parliament. 
The  hopes  of  fuccefs  being  nearly  equal  on  both 
Sides,  intereji  had  no  general  influence  in  this  con- 
teft : So  that  Round-head  and  Cavalier  were  mere- 
ly parties  of  principle ; neither  of  which  difowned 
either  monarchy  or  liberty ; but  the  former  par- 
ty inclined  molt  to  the  republican  part  of  our  go- 
vernment, the  latter  to  the  monarchical.  In  this 
refped:,  they  may  be  confidered  as  court  and  coun- 
try-party, enflamed  into  a civil  war,  by  an  un- 
happy concurrence  of  circumftances,  and  by  the 
turbulent  Spirit  of  the  age.  The  commonwealth’s 
men,  and  the  partizans  of  abfolute  power,  lay 
concealed  in  both  parties,  and  formed  but  an  in- 
confiderable  part  of  them. 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king’s  ar- 
bitrary defigns ; and,  in  return,  were  allowed  to 
perfecute  their  adverfaries,  whom  they  called  he- 
retics and  fchifmatics.  The  eftabliflied  clergy  were 
epifcopal  ; the  non-conformifts  prefbyterian  : So 
that  all  things  concurred  to  throw  the  former, 
without  referve,  into  the  king’s  party ; and  the 
latter  into  that  of  the  parliament. 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel ; fa- 
tal to  the  king  firft,  to  the  parliament  afterwards. 
After  many,  confufions  and  revolutions,  the  royal 
family  was  at  laSh  reftored,  and  the  ancient  go- 
vernment re-eftablifhed.  Charles  II.  was  not  made 
wifer  by  the  example  of  his  father  ; but  profe- 
cuted  the  fame  meafures,  though  at  SirSt,  with 
more  fecrecy  and  caution.  New  parties  arofe,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  Whig  and  Tory , which  have 
1 continued 
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continued  ever  fince  to  confound  and  diftradl  our 
government.  To  determine  the  nature  of  thefe 
parties  is,  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  difficult  pro- 
blems, that  can  be  met  with,  and  is  a proof  that 
liillory  may  contain  queftions,  as  uncertain  as  any 
to  be  found  in  the  molt  abllraft  fciences.  We 
have  feen  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties,  during 
the  courfe  of  feventy  years,  in  a vail  variety  of 
circumftances,  poffeffed  of  power,  and  deprived  of 
it,  during  peace,  and  during  war  : Perfons,  who 
profefs  themfelves  of  one  fide  or  other,  we  meet 
with  every  hour,  in  company,  in  our  pleafures, 
in  our  ferious  occupations  : We  ourfelves  are  con- 
itrained,  in  a manner,  to  take  party  ; and  living 
in  a country  of  the  higheft  liberty,  every  one  may 
openly  declare  all  his  fentiments  and  opinions  : 
Yet  are  we  at  a lofs  to  tell  the  nature,  preten- 
tions, and  principles  of  the  different  factions. 

When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and 
Tory  with  thofe  of  Round-head  and  Cavalier,  the 
1110ft  obvious  difference,  that  appears  between 
them,  confifts  in  the  principles  of  paflive  obedience , 
and  indefeafible  right , which  were  but  little  heard 
of  among  the  Cavaliers,  but  became  the  univer- 
fal,  dodtrine,  and  were  efteemed  the  true  charac- 
teriftic  of  a Tory.  Were  thefe  principles  pufhed 
into  their  moil  obvious  confequences,  they  imply 
a formal  renunciation  of  all  our  liberties,  and  an 
avowal  of  abfolute  monarchy,  fince  nothing  can 
be  a greater  abfurdity  than  a limited  power*  which 
mud  not  be  refilled,  even  when  it  exceeds  its  li- 
mitations. But  as  the  moll  rational  principles  are 
often  but  a weak  counterpoife  to  paffion  ; it  is 
no  wonder  that  thefe  abfurd  principles  were  found 
too  weak  for  that  effect.  The  Tories,  as  men,  were 
enemies  to  oppreffion ; and  alfo  as  Engliffimen, 
they  were  enemies  to  arbitrary  power.  Their  zeal 
for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  lefs  fervent  than  that  of 

their 
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their  antagonids;  but  was  fufficient  to  make  them 
forget  all  their  principles,  when  they  faw  them- 
felves  openly  threatened  with  a fubverfion  of  the 
ancient  government.  From  thefe  fentiments  arofe 
the  revolution  ; an  event  of  mighty  confequence, 
and  the  firmed;  foundation  of  Britifh  liberty.  The 
conduit  of  the  Tories,  during  that  event,  and  af- 
ter it,  will  afford  us  a true  infight  into  the  nature 
of  that  party. 

In  the  firjl  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the 
genuine  fentiments  of  Britons  in  their  affeCtion 
for  liberty,  and  in  their  determined  refolution  not 
to  facrifice  it  to  any  abdraCt  principle  whatfoever, 
or  to  any  imaginary  rights  of  princes.  This  part 
of  their  character  might  juftly  have  been  doubt- 
ed of  before  the  revolution , from  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  their  avowed  principles,  and  from  their 
compliances  with  a court,  which  feemed  to  make 
little  fecret  of  its  arbitrary  defigns.  The  revolu- 
tion fhewed  them  to  have  been  in  this  refpeCt,  no- 
thing, blit  a genuine  court-party , fuch  as  might 
be  expeCted  in  a Britifh  government  : That  is. 
Lovers  of  Liberty , but  greater  lovers  of  Monarchy. 
It  muff,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  they  carried 
their  monarchical  principles  farther,  even  in  prac- 
tice, but  more  fo  in  theory,  than  was,  in  any  de? 
gree,  confident  with  a limited  government. 

Secondly , Neither  their  principles  nor  affections 
concurred,  entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  fettle- 
ment  made  at  the  revolution , or  with  that  which 
has  fince  taken  place.  This  part  of  their  charac- 
ter may  feem  oppofite  to  the  former  ; fince  any 
other  fettJeinent,  in  thofe  circumdances  of  the  na- 
tion, mud  probably  have  been  dangerous,  if  not 
fatal  to  liberty.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  made 
to  reconcile  contradictions  ; and  this  contradiction 
is  not  greater  than  that  between  pajfive  obedience , 
and  the  refidance  employed  at  the  revolution.  A 

Tory, 
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Tory,  therefore,  fince  the  revolution , may  be  de- 
fined in  a few  words,  to  be  a lover  of  monarchy , 
though  without  abandoning  liberty ; and  a partisan 
of  the  family  of  Stuart.  As  a Whig  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  a lover  of  liberty  though  without  re- 
nouncing monarchy  ; and  a friend  to  the  fettlcment 
in  the  Prctcjlant  line. 

Thtfe  different  views,  with  regard  to  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  crown,  were  accidental,  but  na- 
tural additions  to  the  principles  of  the  court  and 
country  parties,  which  are  the  genuine  divifions  in 
the  Britilh  government.  A pallionate  lover  of  mo- 
narchy is  apt  to  be  dif, leafed  at  any  change  of 
the  fuccellion  ; as  favouring  too  much  of  a com- 
monwealth: A pallionate  lover  of  liberty  is  apt  to 
think  that  every  part  of  the  government  ought  to 
be  fubordinate  to  the  interefts  of  liberty. 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  affert,  that  the 
real  difference  between  Whig  and  Tory  was  loft; 
at  the  revolution , feem  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
difference  is  now  abolilhed,  and  that  affairs  are 
lo  far  returned  to  their  natural  ftate,  that  there 
are  at  prefent  no  other  parties  among  us  but 
court  and  country  ; that  is,  men,  who,  by  intereft 
or  principle,  are  attached  either  to  monarchy  or 
liberty.  The  Tories  have  been  fo  long  obliged  to 
talk  in  the  republican  ftile,  that  they  feem  to 
have  made  converts  of  themfelves  by  their  hy- 
pocrify,  and  to  have  embraced  the  fentiments,  as 
well  as  language  of  their  adverfaries.  There  are, 
however,  very  confiderable  remains  of  that  party 
in  England,  with  all  their  old  prejudices  ; and 
a proof  that  court  and  country  are  not  our  only 
parties,  is,  that  almoft  all  the  diffenters  fide  with 
the  court,  and  the  lower  clergy,  at  leaft,  of  the 
church  of  England,  with  the  oppofition.  This 
may  convince  us,  that  fome  biafs  ffill  hangs  upon 
our  conftitution,  fome  extrinfic  weight,  which  turns 
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it  from  its  natural  courfe,  and  caufes  a confufion  in 
our  parties*. 

* Some  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  thefe  ElTays,  with  re- 
gard to  the  public  tranfadions  in  the  laft  century,  the  Author, 
on  more  accurate  examination,  found  reafon  to  tetrad  in  his 
H'tjlory  of  Great  Britain.  And  as  he  would  not  emlave  himfelf 
to  the  l’yftems  of  either  party,  neither  would  he  fetter  his  ; aug- 
ment by  his  own  preconceived  opinions  and  principle: ; nor  is 
he  alhamed  to  acknowledge  his  miilakes.  Thefe  mi  Hakes  were 
indeed,  at  that  time,  almoll  univerfal  in  this  kingdom. 
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Of  Superstition  and  Enthusiasm. 
cr 9 

^ H AT  the  corruption  of  the  bejl  things  produces 
the  worji  is  grown  into  a maxim,  and  is  common- 
ly proved,  among  other  inftances  by  the  pernicious 
effects  of  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm , the  Corruptions 
of  true  religion. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  falfe  religion,  though 
both  pernicious,  are  yet  of  a different,  and 
even  of  a contrary  nature.  The  mind  of  man 
is  fubjeCt  to  certain  unaccountable  terrors  and 
apprehenfions,  proceeding  either  from  the  un- 
happy fituation  of  private  or  public  affairs,  from 
ill  health,  from  a gloomy  and  melancholy  dif- 
pofition,  or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  thefe 
circumftances.  In  fuch  a ftate  of  mind,  infinite 
unknown  evils  are  * dreaded  from  unknown  a- 
gents  ; and  where  real  objects  of  terror  are 
wanting,  .the  foul,  active  to  its  own  prejudice, 
and  fortering  its  predominant  inclination,  finds 
imaginary  ones,  to  whofe  power  and  malevo- 
lence it  fets  no  limits.  As  thefe  enemies  are 
entirely  invifible  and  unknown,  the  methods 
taken  to  appeafe  them  are  equally  unaccount- 
able. 
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ble,  and  confifl  in  ceremonies,  obfervanccs,  mor- 
tifications, facrifices,  prefents,  or  in  any  prac- 
tice, however  abfurd  or  frivolous,  which  either 
folly  or  knavery  recommends  to  a blind  and  ter- 
rified credulity.  Weaknefs,  fear,  melancholy,  to- 
gether with  ignorance,  are,  therefore,  the  true 
fources  of  Superftition. 

But  the  mind  of  man  is  alfo  fubjeft  to  an  un- 
accountable elevation  and  prefumption,  arifing 
from  profperous  fuccefs,  from  luxuriant  health, 
from  ltrong  fpirits,  or  from  a bold  and  confi- 
dent difpofition.  In  fuch  a ftate  of  mind,  the 
imagination  fwells  with  great,  but  confufed  con- 
ceptions, to  which  no  fublunary  beauties  or  en- 
joyments can  correfpond.  Every  thing  mortal 
and  perifhable  vanifhes  as  unworthy  of  attention. 
And  a full  range  is  given  to  the  fancy  in  the 
invifible  regions  or  world  of  fpirits,  where  the 
foul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itfelf  in  every  ima- 
gination, which  may  belt  fuit  its  prefent  tafte 
and  difpofition.  Hence  arife  raptures,  tranfports, 
and  furprifing  flights  of  fancy ; and  confidence 
and  prefumption  ftill  encreafing,  thefe  raptures, 
being  altogether  unaccountable,  and  feeming 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  facul- 
ties, are  attributed  to  the  immediate  inspiration 
of  that  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  object  of  de- 
votion. In  a little  time,  the  infpired  perfon 
comes  to  regard  himfelf  as  a diftinguiflied  fa- 
vourite of  the  Divinity  ; and  when  this  frenzy 
once  takes  place,  which  is  the  fummit  of  en- 
thufiafm,  every  whimfy  is  confecrated : Human 
reafon,  and  even  morality  are  rejected  as  fallaci- 
ous guides  : And  the  fanatic  madman  delivers 
himfelf  over,  blindly,  and  without  referve,  to 
the  fuppofed  illapfes  of  the  fpirit,  and  to  infpira- 
tion  from  above.  Hope,  pride,  prefumption,  a 
•warm  imagination,  together  with  ignorance,  are, 
therefore,  the  true  fources  of  Enthufiafm. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  two  fpecies  of  falfe  religion  might  afford 
occafion  to  many  fpeculations  ; but  1 fhall  confine 
myfelfj  at  prefent  to  a few  reflections  concern- 
ing their  different  influence  on  government  and 
fociety. 

My  firft  reflection  is.  That  fuperjlition  is  favour- 
able to  priejlly  power , and  enthufiafm  not  lefs  or  ra- 
ther more  contrary  to  it  than  found  reafon  and  phi- 
lofophy.  As  fuperftition  is  founded  on  fear,  for- 
row,  and  a depreflion  of  fpirits,  it  reprefents  the 
man  to  himfelf  in  fuch  despicable  colours,  that  he 
appears  unworthy,  in  his  own  eyes,  of  approach- 
ing the  divine  prefence,  and  naturally  has  recourfe 
to  any  other  perfon,  whofe  fanctity  of  life,  or, 
perhaps,  impudence  and  cunning,  have  made  him 
be  fuppofed  more  favoured  by  the  Divinity.  To 
him  the  fuperftitious  entruft  their  devotions  : To 
his  care  they  recommend  their  prayers,  petitions, 
and  facrifices  : And  by  his  means,  they  hope  to 
render  their  addreffes  acceptable  to  their  incenfed 
Deity.  Hence  the  origin  of  Priefts,  who  may 
juftly  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  a timorous 
and  abjeft  fuperftition,  which,  ever  diffident  of  it- 
felf,  dares  not  offer  up  its  own  devotions,  but 
ignorantly  thinks  to  recommend  itfelf  to  the  Di- 
vinity, by  the  mediation  of  his  fuppofed  friends 
and  fervants.  As  fuperftition  is  a confiderable  in- 
gredient in  almoft  all  religious,  even  the  moft  fa- 
natical ; there  being  nothing  but  philofophy  able 
entirely  to  conquer  thefe  unaccountable  terrors  ; 
hence  it  proceeds,  that  in  almoft  every  fed  of 
religion  diere  are  priefts  to  be  found : But  the 
ftronger  mixture  there  is  of  fuperftition,  the  high- 
er is  the  authority  of  the  priefthood. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
all  enthufiafts  have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of 
ecclefiaftics,  and  have  expreffed  great  independence 
in  their  devotion  ; with  a contempt  of  forms,  ce- 
remonies, 
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remonies,  and  traditions.  The  quakers  are  the  mofl: 
egregious,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  the  mofl;  in- 
nocent enthufiafts  that  have  yet  been  known  ; and 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  fed:,  that  have  never  ad- 
mitted priefts  among  them.  The  independents , of 
all  the  Englifli  fedaries,  approach  neareft  to  the 
quakers  in  fanaticifm,  and  in  their  freedom  from 
prieftly  bondage.  The  prejbyterians  follow  after, 
at  an  equal  diftance  in  both  particulars.  In  fhort, 
this  obfervation  is  founded  in  experience ; and 
will  alfo  appear  to  be  founded  in  reafon,  if  we 
confider,  that,  as  enthuflafm  arifes  from  a pre- 
fumptuous  pride  and  confidence,  it  thinks  itfelf 
fufficiently  qualified  to  approach  the  Divinity,  with- 
out any  human  mediator.  Its  rapturous  devoti- 
ons are  fo  fervent,  that  it  even  imagines  itfelf 
adually  to  approach  him  by  the  way  of  contem- 
plation and  inward  converfe  ; which  makes  it 
negled  all  thofe  outward  ceremonies  and  obfer- 
vances,  to  which  the  afliftance  of  the  priefts  ap- 
pears fo  requifite  in  the  eyes  of  their  fuperftiti- 
ous  votaries.  The  fanatic  confecrates  himfelf,  and 
beftows  on  his  own  perfon  a facred  charader, 
much  fuperior  to  what  forms  and  ceremonious 
inftitutions  can  confer  on  any  other. 

My  fecond  refledion  with  regard  to  thefe  fpe- 
cies  of  falfe  religion  is,  that  religions , which  par- 
take of  enthufiafm  are,  on  their  firft  rife , more  fu- 
rious and  violent  than  thofe  which  partake  of  fa- 
perjlition  ; but  in  a little  time  become  more  gentle 
and  moderate.  The  violence  of  this  fpecies  of 
religion,  when  excited  by  novelty,  and  .animated 
by  oppofition,  appears  from  numberlefs  ir, fian- 
ces ; of  the  anabaptifts  in  Germany,  the  camifars 
in  France,  the  levellers  and  other  fanatics  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  covenanters  in  Scotland.  Enthufiafm 
being  founded  on  ftrong  fpirits,  and  a prefumptuous 
boldnefs  of  charader,  it  naturally  begets  the  mofl 
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extreme  refolutions  ; efpecially  after  it  rifes  to 
that  height  as  to  infpire  the  deluded  fanatic  with, 
the  opinion  of  divine  illuminations,  and  with  a 
contempt  for  the  common  rules  of  reafon,  mora- 
lity, and  prudence* 

It  is  thus  enthufiafm  produces  the  mod  cruel 
diforders  in  human  fociety  ; but  its  fury  is  like 
that  of  thunder  and  temped,  which  exhaud  them- 
felves  in  a little  time,  and  leave  the  air  more  calm 
and  ferene  than  before.  When  the  firft  fire  of 
enthufiafm  is  fpent,  men  naturally,  in  all  fanatical 
fe&s,  fink  into  the  greated  remiffnefs  and  cool- 
nefs  in  facred  matters ; there  being  no  body  of 
men  among  them,  endowed  with  fufficient  autho- 
rity, whole  intereft  is  concerned  to  fupport  the 
religious  fpirit  : No  rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy 
obfervances,  which  may  enter  into  the  common 
train  of  life,  and  preferve  the  facred  principles  from 
oblivion.  Superftition,  on  the  contrary,  deals  in 
gradually  and  infenfibly  ; renders  men  tame  and 
i'ubmiflive ; is  acceptable  to  the  magidrate,  and 
feems  inoffenfive  to  the  people  : Till  at  lad  the 
pried,  having  firmly  edablilhed  his  authority,  be- 
comes the  tyrant  and  didurber  of  human  fociety, 
by  his  endlefs  contentions,  perfecutions,  and  re- 
ligious wars.  How  fmoothly  did  the  Romifh 
church  advance  in  her  acquifition  of  power  ? But 
into  what  difmal  convulfions  did  die  throw  all  Eu- 
rope, in  order  to  maintain  it?  On  the  other  hand, 
our  fedtaries,  who  were  formerly  fuch  dangerous 
bigots,  are  now  become  very  free  reafoners ; and 
the  quaker.\  feem  to  approach  nearly  the  only  re- 
gular body  of  drifts  in  the  univerfe,  the  liter  at 
or  the  difciples  of  Confucius  in  China  *. 

My 
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My  third  obfervation  on  this  head  is,  that  fu.- 
perjiition  is  an  enemy  to  civil  liberty , and  enthufiafm 
a frieftd  to  it.  As  fuperftition  groans  under  the 
dominion  of  priefts,  and  enthufiafm  is  deftrudtive 
of  all  ecclefiaftical  power,  this  fufficiently  accounts 
for  the  prefent  obfervation.  Not  to  mention,  that 
enthufiafm,  being  the  infirmity  of  bold  and  am- 
bitious tempers,  is  naturally  accompanied  with  a 
fpirit  of  liberty  ; as  fuperftition,  on  the  contrary, 
renders  men  tame  and  abjedt,  and  fits  them  for 
flavery.  We  learn  from  Englifh  hiftory,  that,  du- 
ring the  civil  wars,  the  independents  and  delfts, 
though  the  moft  oppofite  in  their  religious  prin- 
ciples ; yet  were  united  in  their  political  ones, 
and  were  alike  paflionate  for  a common-wealth. 
And  fince  the  origin  of  whig  and  tory,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  whigs  have  either  been  deijts  or  pro- 
feft  latitudinarians  in  their  principles ; that  is,  friends 
to  toleration,  and  indifferent  to  any  particular  feft 
of  chrijtians : While  the  fectaries,  who  have  all 
a ftrong  tindlure  of  enthufiafm,  have  always,  with- 
out exception,  concurred  with  that  party,  in  de- 
fence of  civil  liberty.  The  refemblance  in  their 
fuperftitions  long  united  the  high-church  tories , and 
the  Roman  catholics,  in  fupport  of  prerogative  and 
kingly  power;  though  experience  of  the  tolerat- 
ing fpirit  of  the  whigs  feems  of  late  to  have  re- 
conciled the  catholics  to  that  party. 

The  molinijis  and  janfenijis  in  France  have  a 
thoufand  unintelligible  difputes,  which  are  not  wor- 
thy the  reflection  of  a man  of  fenfe  : But  what 
principally  diftinguifhes  thefe  two  fe6ts,(  and  alone 
merits  attention,  is  the  different  fpirit  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  molinijis  conducted  by  the  jefuits , are 
great  friends  to  fuperftition,  rigid  obfervers  of  ex- 
ternal forms  and  ceremonies,  and  devoted  to  the 
authority  of  the  priefts,  and  to  tradition.  The  jan- 
fenijis are  enthufiafts,  and  zealous  promoters  of 
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the  paflionate  devotion,  and  of  the  inward  life; 
little  influenced  by  authority  ; and,  in  a word,  but 
half  catholics.  The  confequences  are  exa&ly  con- 
formable to  the  foregoing  reafoning.  The  jefuils 
are  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  and  , the  flaves  of 
the  court : And  the  janfenijls  preferve  alive  the 
fmall  fparks  of  the  love  of  liberty,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  French  nation. 
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ESSAY  XI. 


Of  the  Dignity  or  Meanness  of  Human 
Nature. 

Th  ERE  are  certain  fetts,  which  fecretly 
form  themfelves  in  the  learned  world,  as  well 
as  factions  in  the  political  ; and  though  fome- 
times  they  come  not  to  an  open  rupture,  they  give  a 
different  turn  to  the  ways  of  thinking  of  thofe  who 
have  taken  part  on  either  fide.  The  mod  re- 
markable of  this  kind  are  the  fe&s,  founded  on 
the  different  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  ; which  is  a point  that  feems 
to  have  ^divided  philofophers  and  poets,  as  well 
as  divines,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  day.  Some  exalt  our  fpecies  to  the  Ikies, 
and  reprefent  man  as  a kind  of  human  demi- 
god, who  derives  his  origin  from  heaven,  and 
retains  evide/it  marks  of  his  lineage  and  de-r 
fcent.  Others  infill  upon  the  blind  fides  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  can  difcover  nothing,  except  va-r 
nity,  in  which  man  furpaffes  the  other  animals, 
whom  he  affefts  fo  much  to  defpife.  If  an  author 
poffefs  the  talent  of  rhetoric  and  declamation,  he 
commonly  tak£s  part  with  the  former  : If  his  turn 
G 2 lie 
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lie  towards  irony  and  ridicule,  he  naturally  throws 
himfelf  into  the  other  extreme. 

I am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  thofe,  who 
have  depreciated  our  fpecies,  have  been  enemies 
to  virtue,  and  have  expofed  the  frailties  of  then- 
fellow  creatures  with  any  bad  intention.  On 
the  contrary,  I am  fenfible  that  a delicate  fenfe  of 
morals,  efpecially  when  attended  with  a fplene- 
tic  temper,  is  apt  to  give  a man  a difguft  of  the 
world,  and  to  make  him  confider  the  common 
courfe  of  human  affairs  with  too  much  indigna- 
tion. I muft,  however,  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
fentiments  of  thofe,  who  are  inclined  to  think 
favourably  of  mankind,  are  more  advantageous  to 
virtue,  than  the  contrary  principles,  which  give  us 
a mean  opinion  of  our  nature.  When  a man  is 
prepoffeffed  with  a high  notion  of  his  rank  and 
character  in  the  creation,  he  will  naturally  en- 
deavour to  a£t  up  to  it,  and  will  fcorn  to  do  a 
bafe  or  vicious  action,  which  might  fink  him  be- 
low that  figure,  which  he  makes  in  his  own  ima- 
gination. Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  our  po- 
lite and  faffiionable  moralifts  infill  upon  this  topic, 
and  endeavour  to  reprefent  vice  as  unworthy  of 
man,  as  well  as  odious  in  itfelf. 

We  find  few  difputes,  that  are  not  founded 
on  fome  ambiguity  in  the  expreffion  ; and  I am 
perfuaded,  that  the  prefent  difpute,  concerning 
the  dignity  or  meannefs  of  human  nature,  is 
not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any  other.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  confider,  what 
is  real,  and  what  is  only  verbal,  in  this  contro- 
verfy. 

That  there  is  a natural  difference  between  me- 
rit and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wifdom  and 
folly,  no  reafcnable  man  will  deny  : Yet  is  it  e- 
vident,  that  in  affixing  the  term,  which  denotes 
either  our  approbation  or  blame,  we  are  com- 
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monly  more  influenced  by  comparifon  than  by 
any  fixed  unalterable  ftandard  in  the  nature  of 
things.  In  like  manner,  quantity,  and  extenfion, 
and  bulk,  are  by  every  one  acknowledged  to  be 
real  things  : But  when  we  call  any  animal  great 
or  little , we  always  form  a fecret  comparifon  be- 
tween that  animal  and  others  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  ; and  it  is  that  comparifon  which  regulates 
our  judgment  concerning  its  greatnefs.  A dog 
and  a horfe  may  be  of  the  very  fame  fize,  while 
the  one  is  admired  for  the  greatnefs  of  its  bulk, 
and  the  other  for  the  fmallnefs.  When  I am  pre- 
lent, therefore,  at  any  difpute,  I always  confider 
with  myfelf,  whether  it  be  a queftion  of  compari- 
fon or  not  that  is  the  fubjett  of  the  controverfy  j 
and  if  it  be,  whether  the  difputants  compare  the 
fame  objedts  together,  or  talk  of  things  that  are 
widely  different. 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we 
are  apt  to  make  a comparifon  between  men  and 
animals,  the  only  creatures  endowed  with  thought 
that  fall  under  our  fenfes.  Certainly  this  com- 
parifon is  favourable  to  mankind.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  fee  a creature,  whofe  thoughts  are 
not  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds,  either  of 
place  or  time  ; who  carries  his  refearches  into  the 
diftant  regions  of  this  globe,  and  beyond  this 
globe,  to  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies ; looks 
backward  to  confider  the  firfh  origin,  at  leaft,  the 
hiftory  of  human  race  ; calls  his  eye  forward  to 
fee  the  influence  of  his  adlions  upon  pofterity, 
and  the  judgments  which  will  be  formed  of  his 
character  a *thouland  years  hence  ; a creature,  who 
traces  caufes  and  effedls  to  a great  length  and 
intricacy  ; extradls  general  principles  from  parti- 
cular appearances  ; improves  upon  his  difcove- 
ries ; corrects  his  miftakes  ; and  makes  his  very 
errors  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
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prefented  with  a creature  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  ; limited  in  its  obfervations  and  reafonings 
to  a few  fenfible  objects  which  furround  it  j 
without  curiofity,  without  forefight  ; blindly  con- 
duced by  inftinC,  and  attaining,  in  a fhort  time* 
its  utmoft  perfe&ion,  beyond  which  it  is  never 
able  to  advance  a fingle  ftep.  What  a wide  dif- 
ference is  there  between  thefe  creatures  \ And  how 
exalted  a notion  ntiuft  we  entertain  of  the  former, 
in  comparifoti  of  the  latter  ! 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to 
deftroy  this  conclufion : Firjl , By  making  an  un- 
fair reprefentation  of  the  cafe,  and  infilling  only 
upon  the  weakneffes  of  human  nature.  And  fe - 
condly , By  forming  a new  and  fecret  companion 
between  man  and  beings  of  the  moll  perfeft 
wifdom.  Among  the  other  excellencies  of  man, 
this  is  one,  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  perfec- 
tions much  beyond  what  he  has  experience  of  inf 
himfelf ; and  is  not  limited  in  his  conception  of 
wifdom  and  virtue.-  He  can  eafily  exalt  his  no- 
tions and  conceive  a degree  of  knowledge,  which, 
when  compared  to  his  own,  will  make  the  lat- 
ter appear  very  contemptible,  and  will  caufe  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  fagacity  of  ani- 
mals, in  a manner,  to  difappear  and  vanifh.  Now 
this  being  a point,  in  which  all  the  world  is  a - 
greed,  that  human  underflanding  falls  infinitely 
fhort  of  perfect  wildom  ; it  is  proper  we  fhould 
know  when  this  comparifon  takes  place,  that  we 
may  not  difpute  where  there  is  no  real  difference 
in  our  fentiments.  Man  falls  much  more  fhort  of 
perfeft  wifdom,  and  even  of  his  own  ideas  of 
perfect  wifdom,  than  animals  do  of  man  ; yet  the 
latter  difference  is  fo  confiderable,  that  nothing  but 
a comparifon  with  the  former  can  make  it  appear 
of  little  moment. 

It  is  alfo  ufual  to  compare  one  man  with  ano- 
ther; and  finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call 
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wife  or  virtuous , we  are  apt  to  entertain  a con- 
temptible notion  of  our  fpecies  in  general.  That 
we  may  be  fenfible  of  the  fallacy  of  this  way  of 
reafoning,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  honourable 
appellations  of  wife  and  virtuous,  are  not  annex- 
ed to  any  particular  degree  of  thofe  qualities  of 
wifdom  and  virtue  ; but  arife  altogether  from  the 
comparifon  we  make  between  one  man  and  ano- 
ther. When  we  find  a man,  who  arrives  at  fuch 
a pitch  of  wifdom  as  is  very  uncommon,  we 
pronounce  him  a wife  man : So  that  to  fay,  there 
are  few  wife  men  in  the  world,  is  really  to  fay 
nothing  ; fince  it  is  only  by  their  fcarcity,  that 
they  merit  that  appellation.  Were  the  lowed  of 
our  fpecies  as  wile  as  Tully,  or  lord  Bacon,  we 
fhould  Hill  have  reafon  to  fay,  that  there  are  few 
wife  men.  For  in  that  cafe  we  fhould  exalt  our 
notions  of  wifdom,  and  fhould  not  pay  a lingu- 
lar honour  to  any  one,  who  was  not  fingularly 
diftinguifhed  by  his  talents.  In  like  manner,  I 
have  heard  it  obferved  by  thoughtlefs  people, 
that  there  are  few  women  poffeffed  of  beauty, 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  want  it ; not  consi- 
dering, that  we  beftow  the  epithet  of  beautiful 
only  to  fuch  as  poffefs  a degree  of  beauty  that 
is  common  to  them  with  a few.  The  fame 
degree  of  beauty  in  a woman  is  called  deformi- 
ty, which  is  treated  as  real  beauty  in  one  of  our 
fex. 

As  it  is  ufual,  in  forming  a notion  of  our  fpe- 
.cies,  to  compare  it  with  the  other  fpecies  above 
or  below  ^t,  or  to  compare  the  individuals  of 
the  fpecies  among  themfelves ; fo  we  often  com- 
pare together  the  different  motives  or  a&uating 
principles  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  regu- 
late our  judgment  concerning  it.  And,  indeed, 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  comparifon,  which  is 
worth  our  attention,  or  decides  any  thing  in  the 
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prefent  queftion.  Were  our  felfilh  and  vicious 
principles  fo  much  predominant  above  our  focial 
and  virtuous,  as  is  aflerted  by  fome  philofophers, 
we  ought  undoubtedly  to  Entertain  a contemptible 
notion  of  human  nature. 

There  is  much  of  a difpute  of  words  in  all  this 
controverfy.  When  a man  denies  the  fincerity 
of  all  public  fpirit  or  affedion  to  a country  and 
community,  I am  at  a lofs  what  to  think  of  him. 
Perhaps  he  never  felt  this  paffion  in  fo  clear  and 
diftind  a manner  as  to  remove  all  his  doubts 
concerning  its  force  and  reality.  But  when  he 
proceeds  afterwards  to  rejed  all  private  friend- 
Ihip,  if  no  intereft  or  felf-love  intermix  itfelf  ; 1 
am  then  confident  that  he  abufeS  terms,  and  con- 
founds the  ideas  of  things  •,  fince  it  is  impoflible 
for  any  one  to  be  fo  felfilh,  or  rather  fo  ftupid,  as 
to  make  no  difference  between  one  man  and  ano- 
ther, and  give  no  preference  to  qualities,  which 
engage  his  approbation  and  efleem.  Is  he  alfo, 
fay  I,  as  infenfible  to  anger  as  he  pretends  to  be 
to  friendfhip  ? And  does  injury  and  wrong  no  more 
affed  him  than  kindnefs  or  benefits?  Impoffible  : 
He  does  not  know  himfelf : He  has  forgotten  the 
movements  of  his  heart  ; or  rather  he  makes  ufe 
of  a different  language  from  the  reft  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  calls  not  things  by  their  proper  names. 
What  fay  you  of  natural  affedion  ? (I  fubjoin)  Is 
that  alfo  a fpecies  of  felf-love  ? Yes : All  is  felf- 
love.  Tour  children  are  loved  only  becaufe  they 
are  yours:  Tour  friend  for  a like  reafon  : And  your 
country  engages  you  only  fo  far  as  it  has  a con- 
nexion with  yourfclf : Were  the  idea  of  felf  re- 
moved, nothing  would  affed  you  : You  would  be 
altogether  unadive  and  infenfible : Or,  if  you  ever 
gave  yourfelf  any  movement,  it  would  only  be 
from  vanity,  and  a defire  of  fame  and  reputation 
to  this  fame  felf.  I am  willing,  reply  J,  to  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  your  interpretation  of  human  actions,  provided 
you  admit  the  faffs.  That  fpecies  of  felf-love,  which 
difplays  itfelf  inkindnefs  to  others,  you  muft  allow  to 
have  great  influence  over  human  actions,  and  even 
greater,  on  many  occafions,  than  that  which  re- 
mains in  its  original  Ihape  and  form.  For  how 
few  are  there,  who,  having  a family,  children,  and 
relations,  do  not  fpend  more  on  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  thefe  than  on  their  own  plea- 
fures?  This,  indeed,  you  juftly  obferve,  may  pro- 
ceed from  their  felf-love,  fince  the  profperity  of 
their  family  and  friends  is  one,  or  the  chief  of 
their  pleafures,  as  well  as  their  chief  honour.  Be 
you  alfo  one  of  thefe  felfilh  men,  and  you  are  fure 
of  every  one’s  good  opinion  and  good  will  ; or 
not  to  fhock  your  ears  with  thefe  expreflions,  the 
felf-love  of  every  one,  and  mine  among  the  reft, 
will  then  incline  us  to  ferve  you,  and  fpeak  well 
of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have 
led  aftray  thofe  philofophers,  that  have  infilled  fo 
much  on  the  felfilhnefs  of  man.  In  the  JirJi  place, 
they  found,  that  every  aft  of  virtue  or  friend- 
fliip  was  attended  with  a fecret  pleafure  ; whence 
they  concluded,  that  friendlhip  and  virtue  could 
not  be  difinterefted.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  is 
obvious.  The  virtuous  fentiment  or  paflion  pro- 
duces the  pleafure,  and  does  not  arife  from  it.  I 
feel  a pleafure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend,  be- 
caufe  I love  him  ; but  do  not  love  him  for  the 
fake  of  that  pleafure. 

In  the  fccond  place,  it  has  always  been  found, 
that  the  virtuous  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to 
praife  ; and  therefore  they  have  been  reprefented 
as  a fet  of  vain-glorious  men,  who  had  nothing 
in  view  but  the  appiavfes  of  others.  But  this  al- 
fo is  a fallacy.  It  is  very  unjuft  in  the  world, 
when  they  find  any  tinffure  of  vanity  in  a lau- 
dable 
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dable  action,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that  accounf, 
or  afcribe  it  entirely  to  that  motive.  The  cafe  is 
not  the  fame  with  vanity  as  with  other  paffions. 
Wheie  avarice  or  revenge  enters  into  any  feetningly 
virtuous  adtion,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  determine 
how  far  it  enters,  and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  it 
the  foie  adtuating  principle.  But  vanity  is  fo  clofe- 
]y  allied  to  virtue,  and  to  love  the  fame  of  lau- 
dable adtions  approaches  fo  near  the  love  of  lau- 
dable adtions  for  their  own  fake,  that  thefe  paf- 
fions  are  more  capable  of  mixture,  than  any  other 
kinds  of  affedtion  ; and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
have  the  latter  without  fome  degree  of  the  for- 
mer. Accordingly,  we  find,  that  this  paffion  for 
glory  is  always  warped  and  varied  according  to 
the  particular  tafte  or  difpofition  of  the  mind  on 
which  it  falls.  Nero  had  the  fame  vanity  in  driv- 
ing a chariot,  that  Trajan  had  in  governing  the 
empire  with  juftice  and  ability.  To  love  the  glory 
of  virtuops  deeds  is  a fure  proof  of  the  love  of 
virtue. 
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A H O S E who  employ  their  pens  on  political 
iubjeds,  free  from  party-prejudices,  cultivate  a fci- 
ence,  which,  of  all  others,  contributes  moil  to  pub- 
lic utility,  and  even  to  the  private  fatisfadion  of 
thofe  who  addid  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  it.  I 
am  apt,  however,  to  entertain  a fufpicion,  that  the 
world  is  ftill  too  young  to  fix  many  general  truths 
in  politics,  which  will  remain  true  to  the  lateft 
pofterity.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  experience 
of  three  thoufand  years;  fo  that  not  only  the  art 
of  reafoning  is  ftill  impeded  in  this  fcience,  as  in 
all  others,  but  we  even  want  fufficient  materials 
upon  which  we  can  reafon.  It  is  not  fully  known, 
what  degree  of  refinement,  either  in  virtue  or  vice* 
human  nature  is  fufceptible  of ; nor  what  may  be 
expeded  of  mankind  from  any  great  revolution  in 
their  education,  cuftoms,  or  principles.  Machiavel 
was  certainJy  a great  genius  ; but  having  confin- 
ed his  ftudy  to  the  furious  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ments of  ancient  times,  or  to  the  little  difor- 
aerly  principalities  of  Italy,  his  reafonings  efpe- 
cially  upon  monarchical  government,  have  been 
found  extremely  defedive  ; and  there  fcarcely  is 
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any  maxim  in  his  prince , which  fubfequent  expe- 
rience has  not  entirely  refuted.  A weak  prince , 
lays  he,  is  incapable  of  receiving  good  counfel ; for 
if  he  confult  with  feveral , he  will  not  be  able  to 
choofe  among  their  different  counfels.  If  he  aban- 
don himfelf  to  one , that  minifter  may , perhaps , have 
capacity ; but  he  will  not  long  be  a minifter : He  will 
be  fire  to  difpoffefs  his  mafter , and  place  himfelf  and 
bis  family  upon  the  throne.  I mention  this,  among 
many  inflances  of  the  errors  of  that  politician, 
proceeding,  in  a great  meafure,  from  having  lived 
in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world,  to  be  a good 
judge  of  political  truth.  Almoft  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  are  at  prefent  governed  by  their  mini- 
fters ; and  have  been  fo  for  near  two  centuries  ; 
and  yet  no  fuch  event  has  ever  happened,  or  can 
poffibly  happen.  Sejanus  might  projeft  dethroning 
the  Csefars  ; but  Fleury,  though  ever  fo  vicious, 
could  not,  while  in  his  fenfes,  entertain  the  leaft 
hopes  of  difpoffeffing  the  Bourbons. 

Trade  was  never  efteemed  an  affair  of  Hate  till 
the  laft  century  ; and  there  fcarcely  is  any  an- 
cient writer  on  politics,  who  has  made  mention  of 
it  f.  Even  the  Italians  have  kept  a profound  fi- 
lence  with  regard  to  it,  though  it  has  now  engag- 
ed the  chief  attention,  as  well  of  minifters  of  Hate, 
as  of  fpeculative  reafoners.  The  great  opulence, 
grandeur,  and  military  atchievements  of  the  two 
maritime  powers  feem  firft  to  have  inftru&ed 
mankind  in  the  importance  of  an  extenfive  com- 
merce. 

Having,  therefore,  intended  in  this  effay  to  make 
a full  comparifon  of  civil  liberty  and  abfolute  go- 
vernment, and  to  ihow  the  great  advantages  of 

the 

t Xenophon  mentions  it  ; but  with  a doubt  if  it  be  of  any 
advantage  to  a ftate.  EiJ-  y.eu  1/a- 7rop/ct  oipt*;?  ti  7toa/7,  &c. 
Xen.  Hiero.  Plato  totally  excludes  it  from  his  imaginary  re- 
public. De  legibus,  lib.  iv. 
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the  former  above  the  latter  ; I began  to  entertain 
a fufpicion,  that  no  man  in  this  age  was  fufficient- 
ly  qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking  ; and  that 
whatever  any  one  fliould  advance  on  that  head 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  refuted  by  further 
experience,  and  be  rejected  by  pofterity.  Such 
mighty  revolutions  have  happened  in  human  af- 
fairs, and  fo  many  events  have  arifen  contrary  to 
the  expeftation  of  the  -ancients,  that  they  are 
fufficient  to  beget  the  fufpicion  of  Hill  further 
changes. 

It  had  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  all 
the  arts  and  fciences  aroie  among  free  nations  ; 
and,  that  the  Perfians  and  Egyptians,  notwithr 
Handing  their  eafe,  opulence,  and  luxury,  made 
but  faint  efforts  towards  a relifh  in  thofe  finer 
pleafures,  which  were  carried  to  fuch  perfec- 
tion by  the  Greeks,  amidil  continual  wars,  at- 
tended with  poverty,  and  the  greateff  fimplicity  of 
life  and  manners.  It  had  alfo  been  obferved,  that, 
when  the  Greeks  loH  their  liberty,  though  they 
increafed  mightily  in  riches,  by  means  of  the  con- 
queffs  of  Alexander ; yet  the  arts,  from  that  mo- 
ment declined  among  them,  and  have  never  fince 
been  able  to  raife  their  head  in  that  climate. 
Learning  was  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  the  only  free 
nation  at  that  time  in  the  univerfe  ; and  having 
met  with  fo  favourable  a foil,  it  made  prodigious 
ihoots  for  above  a century  ; till  the  decay  of  li- 
berty produced  alfo  the  decay  of  letters,  and  fpread 
a total  barbarifm  over  the  world.  From  thefe 
two  experiments,  of  which  each  was  double  in  its 
kind,  and’lhewed  the  fall  of  learning  in  abfolute 
governments,  as  well  as  its  rife  in  popular  ones, 
Longinus  thought  himfelf  fufficiently  juffified,  in 
afferting,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  could  never 
flourilh,  but  in  a free  government : And  in  this 
opinion,  he  has  been  followed  by  feveral  eminent 
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writers  f in  our  own  country,  who  either  confin- 
ed their  view  merely  to  ancient  fads,  or  enter- 
tained too  great  a partiality  in  favour  of  that  form 
of  government,  eftabliflied  amongft  us. 

But  what  would  thefe  writers  have  faid,  to  the 
inftances  of  modern  Rome  and  of  Florence  ? Of 
which  the  former  carried  to  perfection  all  the  finer 
arts  of  fculpture,  painting,  and  mufic,  as  well  as 
poetry,  though  it  groaned  under  tyranny,  and  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  priefts : While  the  latter  made 
its  chief  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  after  it 
began  to  lofe  its  liberty  by  the  ufurparion  of  the 
famUy  of  Medici.  Ariofto,  Tafio,  Galileo,  more 
than  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo,  were  not  born 
in  republics.  And  though  the  Lombard  fchool 
was  famous  as  well  as  the  Roman,  yet  the  Ve-. 
netians  have  had  the  fmallelf  fhare  in  its  honours, 
and  feem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Italians,  in 
their  genius  for  the  arts  and  fciences.  Rubens 
eftablilhed  his  fchool  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amfler- 
dam  : Drefden,  not  Hamburgh,  is  the  centre  of 
politenefs  in  Germany. 

But  the  moil  eminent  inftance  of  the  flourifh- 
ing  of  learning  in  abfolute  governments,  is  that 
of  France,  which  fcarcely  ever  enjoyed  any  efta- 
blifhed  liberty,  and  yet  has  carried  the  arts  and 
fciences  as  near  perfection  as  any  other  nation. 
The  Tnglifh  are  perhaps,  greater  philofophers  ; 
the  Italians  better  painters  and  muficians  ; the 
Romans  were  greater  orators  : But  the  French  are 
the  only  people  except  the  Greeks,  who  have  been 
at  once  philofophers,  poets,  orators,  hiftorians, 
painters,  archite&s,  fculptors,  and  muficians.  With 
regard  to  the  ftage,  they  have  excelled  even  the 
Greeks,  who  far  excelled  the  Englilh.  And,  in 
common  life,  they  have,  in  a great  meafure,  per- 
i fedted 
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feCted  ’ that  art,  the  moft  ufeful  and  agreeable  of 
any,  l’ Art  de  Vivre , the  art  of  fociety  and  con- 
verfation. 

If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  fciences  and  polite 
arts  in  our  own  country,  Horace’s  obfervation, 
with  regard  to  the  Romans,  may,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  be  applied  to  the  Britifh. 

Sed  in  longum  tamen  anium 

Man/e  runt,  hodieque  manent  veftigia  ruris. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  ftyle  have  been 
very  much  neglected  among  us.  We  have  no 
dictionary  of  our  language,  and  fcarcely  a tole- 
rable grammar.  The  firft  polite  profe  we  have, 
was  writ  by  a man  who  is  {till  alive*.  As  to 
Sprat,  Locke,  and,  even  Temple,  they  knew  too 
little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  efteemed  elegant 
writers.  The  profe  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and 
Milton,  is  altogether  ftiff  and  pedantic  ; though 
their  fenfe  be  excellent.  Men,  in  this  country, 
have  been  fo  much  occupied  in  the  great  difputes 
of  Religion , Politics , and  Philofophy , that  they  had 
no  relilh  for  the  feemingly  minute  obfervations  of 
grammar  and  criticifm.  And  though  this  turn  of 
thinking  muft  have  confiderably  improved  our  fenfe 
and  our  talent  of  reafoning  ; it  muft  be  confeffed, 
that,  even  in  thofe  fciences  abpve-mentioned,  we 
have  not  any  ftandard-book,  which  we  can  tranf- 
mit  to  pofterity  : And  the  utmoft  we  have  to  boaft 
of,  are  a few  eflays  towards  a more  juft  philofo- 
phy ; which,  indeed,  promife  well,  but  have  not, 
as  yet,  reathed  any  degree  of  perfection. 

It  has  become  an  eftablilhed  opinion,  that  com- 
merce can  never  flourifli  but  in  a free  govern- 
ment ; and  this  opinion  feerns  to  be  founded  on 
a longer  and  larger  experience  than  the  foregoing, 

with 
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with  regard  to  the  arts  and  fciences.  If  we  trace 
commerce  in  its  progrefs  through  Tyre,  Athens, 
Syracufe,  Carthage,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Ant- 
werp, Holland,  England,  &c.  we  fhall  always  find 
it  to  have  fixed  its  feat  in  free  governments.  The 
three  greatelt  trading  towns  now  in  Europe,  are 
London,  Amfterdam,  and  Hamburgh ; all  free  cities, 
and  proteftant  cities  ; that  is,  enjoying  a double  li- 
berty. It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  great 
jealoufy  entertained  of  late,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
merce of  France,  feeins  to  prove,  that  this  max- 
im is  no  more  certain  and  infallible  than  the  fore- 
going, and  that  the  fubjedts  of  an  abfolute  prince 
may  become  our  rivals  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in 
learning. 

Durlt  I deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affair  of  fo 
much  uncertainty,  I would  affert,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  efforts  of  the  French,  there  is  fome- 
thing  hurtful  to  commerce  'inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  abfolute  government,  and  infeparable  from 
it : Though  the  reafon  1 fhould  aiiign  for  this  opi- 
nion, is  fomewhat  different  from  that  which  is 
commonly  infilled  on.  Private  property  feems  to 
me  almoft  as  fecure  in  a civilized  European  mo- 
narchy, as  in  a republic  j nor  is  danger  much  ap- 
prehended in  fuch  a government,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fovereign  ; more  than  we  common- 
ly dread  harm  from  thunder,  or  earthquakes,  or 
any  accident  the  mofl  unufual  and  extraordinary. 
Avarice,  the  fpur  of  induftry,  is  fo  obflinate  a paf- 
fion,  and  works  its  way  through  fo  many  real  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  feared 
by  an  imaginary  danger,  which  is  fo'  fmall,  that 
it  fcarcely  admits  of  calculation.  Commerce,  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  abfolute 
governments,  not  becaufe  it  is  there  lefs  fecure, 
but  becaufe  it  is  lefs  honourable.  A fubordination  of 
ranks  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  mo- 
narchy. Birth,  titles,  and  place,  muft  t>e  honour- 
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ed  above  induftry  and  riches.  And  while  thefe 
notions  prevail,  all  the  confiderable  traders  will 
be  tempted  to  throw  up  their  commerce,  in  or- 
der to  purchafe  fome  of  thofe  employments,  to 
which  privileges  and  honours  are  annexed. 

Since  I am  upon  this  head,  of  the  alterations 
which  time  has  produced,  or  may  produce  in  po- 
litics, I mull  obferve,  that  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ment, free  and  abfolute,  feem  to  have  undergone, 
in  modern  times,  a great  change  for  the  better, 
with  regard  both  to  foreign  and  domeftic  ma- 
nagement. The  balance  of  power  is  a fecret  in 
politics,  fully  known  only  to  the  prefent  age ; and 
I mull  add,  that  the  internal  Police  of  Hates  has 
alfo  received  great  improvements  within  the  laft 
century.  We  are  informed  by  Salluft,  that  Cata- 
line’s  army  was  much  augmented  by  the  acceffi- 
on  of  the  highwaymen  about  Rome  ; though  I 
believe,  that  all  of  that  profeffion,  who  are  at  pre- 
fent difperfed  over  Europe,  would  not  amount  to 
a regiment.  In  Cicero’s  pleadings  for  Milo,  I find 
this  argument,  among  others,  made  ufe  of  to  prove, 
that  his  client  had  not  aflfaHinated  Clodius.  Had 
Milo,  faid  he,  intended  to  have  killed  Clodius,  he 
had  not  attacked  him  in  the  day-time,  and  at  fuch 
a diltance  from  the  city  : He  had  way-laid  him 
at  night,  near  the  fuburbs,  where  it  might  have 
been  pretended,  that  he  was  killed  by  robbers  ; 
and  the  frequency  of  the  accident  would  have  fa- 
voured the  deceit.  This  is  a furprizing  proof  of 
the  loofe  police  of  Rome,  and  of  the  number  and 
force  of  thefe  robbers  ; fince  Clodius  f was  at  that 
time  attended  by  thirty  Haves,  who  were  compleat- 
ly  armed,  and  fufficiently  accuftomed  to  blood  and 
danger  in  the  frequent  tumults  excited  by  that  fe- 
ditious  tribune. 

Vol.  1.  H But 
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But  though  all  kinds  of  government  be  im- 
proved in  modern  times,  yet  monarchical  govern- 
ment feems  to  have  made  the  greatelt  advances 
towards  perfection.  It  may  now  be  affirmed  of  ci- 
vilized monarchies,  what  was  formerly  faid  in  praife 
of  republics  alone,  that  they  are  a government  of 
Laws , not  of  Men.  They  are  found  fufceptible  of 
order,  method,  and  conltancy,  to  furprizing  de- 
gree. Property  Is  there  fecure  ; induftry  encou- 
raged ; the  arts  flourilh  ; and  the  prince  lives  fe- 
cure among  his  fubjects,  like  a father  among  his 
children.  There  are  perhaps,  and  have  been  for 
two  centuries,  near  two  hundred  abfolute  princes, 
great  and  fmall,  in  Europe  ; and  allowing  twenty 
years  to  each  reign,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  there 
have  been  in  the  whole  two  thoufand  monarchs 
or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  them  r 
Yet  of  thefe  there  has  not  been  one,  not  even 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  fo  bad  as  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Nero,  or  Domitian,  who  were  four  in  twelve 
amongft  the  Roman  emperors.  It  mult,  however, 
be  confefled,  that,  though  monarchical  governments 
have  approached  nearer  to  popular  ones,  in  gen- 
tienefs  and  liability  ; they  are  Hill  inferior.  Our 
modem  education  and  cuftoms  infbil  more  huma- 
nity and  moderation  than  the  ancient  ; but  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  overcome  entirely  the  dif- 
ad vantages  of  that  form  of  government. 

But  here  I mull  beg  leave  to  advance  a con- 
jecture, which  feems  probable,  but  which  pofteri- 
ty  alone  can  fully  judge  of.  I am  apt  to  think, 
that,  in  monarchical  governments  there  is  a fource 
of  improvement,  and  in  popular  governments  a 
fource  of  degeneracy,  which  in  time  will  bring 
thefe  fpecies  of  civil  polity  ftill  nearer  an  equali- 
ty. The  greatell  abufes,  which  arife  in  France, 
the  moll  perfect  model  of  pure  monarchy,  pro- 
ceed not  from  the  number  or  weight  of  the  tax- 
es, beyond  what  are  to  be  met  with  in  free  coun- 
tries ; 
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tries  ; but  from  the  expenfive,  unequal,  arbitrary, 
and  intricate  method  of  levying  them,  by  which 
the  induftry  of  the  poor,  efpecially  of  the  peafants 
and  farmers,  is,  in  a great  meafure,  difcourag- 
ed,  and  agriculture  rendered  a beggarly  and  fla- 
vifh  employment.  But  to  whofe  advantage  do 
thefe  abufes  tend  ? If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  they 
might  be  efteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  go- 
vernment ; fince  the  nobility  are  the  true  fupports 
of  monarchy  ; and  it  is  natural  their  intereft  fhould 
be  more  confulted,  in  fuch  a conftitution,  than 
that  of  the  people.  But  the  nobility  are,  in  rea- 
lity, the  chief  lofers  by  this  opprelfion  ; fince  it 
ruins  their  eflates,  and  beggars  their  tenants.  The 
only  gainers  by  it  are  the  Financiers,  a race  of 
men  rather  odious  to  the  nobility  and  the  whole 
kingdom.  If  a prince  or  minifter,  therefore,  fhould 
arife,  endowed  with  fufficient  difcernment  to  know 
his  own  and  the  public  intereft,  and  with  fuffi- 
cient force  of  mind  to  break  through  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  we  might  expeCt  to  fee  thefe  abufes  reme- 
died ; in  which  cafe,  the  difference  between  that 
abfolute  government  and  our  free  one,  would  not 
appear  fo  confiderable  as  at  prefent. 

The  fource  of  degeneracy,  which  may  be  re- 
marked in  free  governments,  confifts  in  the  prac- 
tice of  contracting  debt,  and  mortgaging  the  pub- 
lic revenues,  by  which  taxes  may  in  time,  be- 
come altogether  intolerable,  and  all  the  property  of 
the  ftate  he  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  practice  is  of  modern  date.  The  Athe- 
nians, though  governed  by  a republic,  paid  near 
two  hundred ‘per  Cent,  for  thofe  fums  of  money, 
which  any  emergence  made  it  neceffary  for  them 
to  borrow  ; as  we  learn  from  Xenophon  *.  Among 
H 2 the 
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the  moderns,  the  Dutch  firfl  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  borrowing  great  fums  at  low  intereft,  and 
have  well  nigh  ruined  themfelves  by  it.  Abfo- 
lute  princes  have  alfo  contracted  debt ; but  as  an 
abfolute  prince  may  make  a bankruptcy  when  he 
pleafes,  his  people  can  never  be  oppreffed  by  his 
debts.  In  popular  governments,  the  people,  and 
chiefly  thofe  who  have  the  higheft  offices,  being 
commonly  the  public  creditors,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  ftate  to  make  ufe  of  this  remedy,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  Sometimes  be  neceffary,  is  always  cruel 
and  barbarous.  This,  therefore  feems  to  be  an 
inconvenience,  which  nearly  threatens  all  free  go- 
vernments j efpecially  our  own,  at  the  prefent  junc- 
ture of  affairs.  And  what  a ftrong  motive  is  this, 
to  encreafe  our  frugality  of  public  money;  left  for 
want  of  it,  we  be  reduced,  by  the  multiplicity  of 
taxes,  or  what  is  worie,  by  our  public  impotence 
and  inability  for  defence,  to  curfe  our  very  liber- 
ty, and  wiih  ourfelves  in  the  fame  ftate  of  fer- 
vitud : with  all  the  nations  that  furround  us  ? 
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Of  Eloquence- 

T HOSE,  who  confider  the  periods  and  re- 
volutions of  human  kind,  as  reprefented  in  hif- 
tory,  are  entertained  with  a fpe&acle  full  of  plea- 
fure  and  variety,  and  fee,  with  furprize,  the  man- 
ners, cuftoms,  and  opinions  of  the  fame  fpecies 
fufceptible  of  fuch  prodigious  changes  in  different 
periods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  obferved, 
that,  in  civil  hiftory,  there  is  found  a much  great- 
er uniformity  than  in  the  hiftory  of  learning  and 
fcience,  and  that  the  wars,  negotiations,  and  po- 
litics of  one  age  refemble  more  thofe  of  another, 
than  the  tafte,  wit,  and  fpeculative  principles.  In- 
tereft  and  ambition,  honour  and  fhame,  friendlhip 
and  enmity,  gratitude  and  revenge,  are  the  prime 
movers  in  all  public  tranfaQiions  ; and  thefe  paf- 
fions  are  of  a very  ftubborn  and  intractable  na- 
ture, in  comparifon  of  the  fentiments  and  under- 
ftanding,  which  are  eafily  varied  by  education  and 
example.  The  Goths  were  much  more  inferior 
to  the  Romans,  in  tafte  and  fcience,  than  in  cou- 
rage and  virtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  fo  widely 
different  ; it  may  be  ob'erved,  that  even  this  later 
period  of  human  learning,  is,  in  many  refpeCts, 
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of  an  oppofite  character  to  the  ancient ; and  that, 
if  we  be  fuperior  in  philofophy,  we  are  ftill,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  our  refinements,  much  inferior  in  elo- 
quence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought 
to  require  fo  great  parts  and  capacity,  as  the  fpeak- 
ing  in  public  ; and  fome  eminent  writers  have 
pronounced  the  talents,  even  of  a great  poet  or 
philofopher  to  be  of  an  inferior  nature  to  thofe 
which  are  requifite  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  Greece 
and  Rome  produced,  each  of  them  but  one  ac- 
complifhed  orator;  and  whatever  praifes  the  other 
celebrated  fpeakers  might  merit,  they  were  ftill 
elteemed  much  inferior  to  thefe  great  models  of 
eloquence.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  ancient  cri- 
tics could  fcarcely  find  two  orators  in  any  age, 
who  deferved  to  be  placed  precifely  in  the  fame 
rank,  and  pofl'elTed  the  fame  degree  of  merit.  Cal- 
vus,  Casiius,  Curio,  Hortenfius,  Crefar  rofe  one 
above  another  : But  the  greateft  of  that  age  was 
inferior  to  Cicero,  the  mofl  eloquent  lpeaker,  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  Rome.  Thofe  of  fine  tafte, 
however,  pronounced  this  judgment  of  the  Ro- 
man orator,  as  well  as  of  the  Grecian,  that  both 
of  them  furpaffed  in  eloquence  all  that  had  ever 
appeared,  but  that  they  were  far  from  reaching 
the  perfection  of  their  art,  which  was  infinite,  and 
not  only  exceeded  human  force  to  attain,  but  hu- 
man imagination  to  conceive.  Cicero  declares  him- 
felf  diffatisfied  with  his  own  performances  ; nay, 
even  with  thofe  of  DemofthenCs.  Ila  funt  avida 
dr  capaces  me  a aures , fays  he,  dr  femper  a liquid,  im- 
menfum , infinitufnque  defiderant: 

Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  England 
alone  poffelTes  a popular  government,  or  admits 
into  the  legiilature  fuch  numerous  aifemblies  as  can 
be  fuppofed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  elo- 
quence. But  what  has  England  to  boaft  of  in 

this 
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•this  particular  ? In  enumerating  the  great  men,  who 
have  done  honour  to  our  country,  we  exult  in 
our  poets  and  philofophers  ; but  what  orators  are 
ever  mentioned  ? Or  where  are  the  monuments  of 
their  genius  to  be  met  with  ? There  are  found, 
indeed,  in  our  hiftories,  the  names  of  feveral,  who 
directed  the  refolutions  of  our  parliament  : But 
neither  themfelves  nor  others  have  taken  the  pains 
to  preferve  their  fpeeches  ; and  the  authority,  which 
they  poflefled  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  their 
experience,  wifdom,  or  power,  more  than  to  their 
talents  for  oratory.  At  prefent,  there  are  above 
half  a dozen  fpeakers  in  the  two  houfes,  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  have  reached  very 
near  the  fame  pitch  of  eloquence ; and  no  man 
pretends  to  give  any  one  the  preference  above  the 
reft.  This  feems  to  me  a certain  proof,  that  none 
of  them  have  attained  much  beyond  a mediocrity 
in  their  art,  and  that  the  ipecies  of  eloquence, 
which  they  afpire  to,  gives  no  exercife  to  the 
fublimer  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  reached 
by  ordinary  talents  and  a flight  application,  A hun- 
dred cabinet-makers  in  London  can  work  a table 
or  a chair  equally  well ; but  no  one  poet  can  write 
verfes  with  fuch  fpirit  and  elegance  as  Mr.  Pope. 

We  are  told,  that,  when  Demofthenes  was  to 
plead,  all  ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  from 
the  moft  remote  parts  of  Greece,  as  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated fpettacle  of  the  world  f.  At  London  you 
may  fee  men  fauntering  in  the  court  of  requefts, 
while  the  moft  important  debate  is  carrying  on  in 
the  two  houfes  ; and  many  do  not  think  them- 
felves 

f Ne  illud  quidem  intelligunt,  non  modo  ita  meraorix  pro- 
ditum  efle,  fed  ita  necefie  fuiife,  cum  Demollhenes  di&urus 
efiet,  ut  concurfus,  audiendi  caufa,  ex  tota  Grecia  fierent.  At 
cum  ifti  Attici  dicunt  non  modo  a corona  (quod  eft  ipfum 
•miferabile)  fed  etiam  ab  advocatis  relinquuntur. 

Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus. 
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felves  fufficiently  compensated,  for  the  lofing  of 
their  dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of  our  molt 
celebrated  fpeakers.  When  oid  Cibber  is  to  a£t, 
the  curiolity  of  feveral  is  more  excited,  than  when 
our  prime  minifter  is  to  defend  himfelf  from  a 
motion  for  his  removal  or  impeachment. 

Even  a perfon,  unacquainted  with  the  noble  re- 
mains of  ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a few 
Strokes,  that  the  Itile  or  fpecies  of  their  eloquence 
was  infinitely  more  fublime  than  that  which  mo- 
dern orators  afpire  to.  How  abfurd  would  it  ap- 
pear, in  our  temperate  and  calm  fpeakers,  to  make 
ufe  of  an  Apojirophe , like  that  noble  one  of  De- 
mofthenes,  fo  much  celebrated  by  (Quintilian  and 
Longinus,  when  juftifying  the  unfuccefsful  battle 
of  Chaeronea,  he  breaks  out,  No,  my  fellow -Citizens, 
No  : You  have  not  erred.  I f wear  by  the  manes  of 
thofe  heroes , who  fought  for  the  fame  caufe  in  the 
plains  of  Marathon  and  Platsea.  Who  could  now 
endure  fuch  a bold  and  poetical  figure,  as  that 
which  Cicero  employs,  after  deferibing  in  the  moll 
tragical  terms  the  crucifixion  of  a Roman  citizen  ! 
Should  I paint  the  horrors  of  this  feene , not  to  Ro- 
man citizens , not  to  the  allies  of  our  Jlate , not  to 
thofe  who  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  Name , not 
even  to  men,  but  to  brute-creatures  ; or,  to  go  far- 
ther, Jhould  I lift  up  my  voice  in  the  moft  defolate  fo - 
litude , the  rocks  and  mountains,  yet  Jhould  I furely 
fee  thofe  rude  and  inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved 
with  horror  and  indignation  at  the  recital  of  fo  e?ior - 
nious  an  action  j-.  With  what  a blaze  of  eloquence 

mult 

f The  original  is ; Quod  fi  hasc  non  ad  cives  Romanos, 
non  ad  aliquos  amicos  noftrae  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  popu- 
li  Romani  nomen  audiflent  ; denique,  fi  non  ad  homines,  ve- 
rum  ad  beiiias  ; ; aut  etiam,  ut  longias  progrediar,  fi  in  ali- 
qua  defertiffima  folitudine,  ad  faxa  Sc  ad  fcopulos  haec  con- 
queri  6c  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta  atque  inanima, 
tanta  6c  tam  indigna  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur. 

Cic.  in  Ver. 
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mull:  fuch  a fentence  be  furrounded  to  give  it 
grace,  or  caufe  it  to  make  any  impreffion  on  the 
hearers  ? And  what  noble  art  and  fublime  ta- 
lents are  requifite  to  arrive,  by  juft  degrees,  at  a 
fentiment  fo  bold  and  exceffive  : To  inflame  the 
audience,  fo  as  to  make  them  accompany  the 
fpeaker  in  fuch  violent  paflions,  and  fuch  elevated 
conceptions  : And  to  conceal  under  a torrent  of 
eloquence,  the  artifice,  by  which  all  this  is  ef- 
fectuated ! Should  this  fentiment  even  appear  to 
us  exceffive,  as  perhaps  it  juftly  may,  it  will  at 
leaft  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ltile  of  an- 
cient eloquence,,  where  fuch  dwelling  expref- 
fions  were  not  rejected  as  wholly  monftrous  and 
gigantic. 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  ex- 
preffion,  was  the  vehemence  of  aCtion,  obferved 
in  the  ancient  orators.  The  fupplofio  pedis , or 
ftamping  with  the  foot,  was  one  of  the  moft  ufu- 
al  and  moderate  geftures,  which  they  made  ufe 
of  f ; though  that  is  now  efteemed  too  violent, 
either  for  the  fenate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is  only 
admitted  into  the  theatre,  to  accompany  the 
moft  violent  paflions,  which  are  there  repre- 
fented. 

One  is  fomewhat  at  a lofs  to  what  caufe  we 
may  afcribe  fo  fenfible  a decline  of  eloquence  in 
later  ages.  The  genius  of  mankind,  at  all  times, 
is,  perhaps,  equal  : The  moderns  have  applied 
themfelves,  with  great  induftry  and  fuccefs,  to  all 
the  other  arts  and  fciences  : And  a learned  na~ 
, tion 

f Ubl  dolor  ? Ubi  ardor  animi,  qui  etiam  ex  infantium 
ingeniis  elicere  voces  & querelas  folet  ? nulla  perturbatio  ani- 
mi, nulla  corporis  : frons  non  percufla,  non  femur  ; pedis 
{quod  minimum  eji)  nulla  fupploiio.  Itaque  tantum  abfuit  ut 
inflammares  noliros  animos  ; fomnum  iito  loco  vix  tene- 
bamus. 
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tion  poffeffes  a popular  government  5 a circum- 
dance  which  feems  requifite  for  the  full  difplay 
of  thefe  noble  talents  : But  notwithdanding  all 
thefe  advantages,  our  progrefs  in  eloquence  is 
very  inconfiderable,  in  coinparifon  of  the  ad- 
vances, which  we  have  made  in  all  other  parts  of 
learning. 

Shall  we  affert,  that  the  drains  of  ancient  elo- 
quence are  unfuitable  to  our  age,  and  ought  not 
to  be  imitated  by  modern  orators  ? Whatever  rea- 
fons  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  prove  this,  I am  per- 
fuaded  they  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to 
be  unfound  and  unfatisfaftory. 

Firji , It  may  be  faid,  that,  in  ancient  times, 
during  the  flourifliing  period  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man learning,  the  municipal  laws,  in  every  date, 
were  but  few  and  fimple,  and  the  decifion  of 
caufes,  was,  in  a great  meafure,  left  to  the  equi- 
ty and  common  fenfe  of  the  judges.  The  dudy 
of  the  laws  was  not  then  a laborious  occupati- 
on, requiring  the  drudgery  of  a whole  life  to 
finiih  it,  and  incompatible  with  every  other  ftudy 
or  profellion.  The  great  datefmen  and  generals 
among  the  Romans  were  all  lawyers  ; and  Cice- 
ro, to  fhew  the  facility  of  acquiring  this  fcience, 
declares,  that,  in  the  midft  of  all  his  occupati- 
ons, he  w7ould  undertake,  in  a few  days,  to  make 
himfelf  a compleat  civilian.  Now,  where  a plead- 
er addrefles  himfelf  to  the  equity  of  his  judges, 
he  has  much  more  room  to  difplay  his  eloquence, 
than  where  he  mud  draw  his  arguments  from 
drift  laws,  ftatutes,  and  precedents.  In  the  for- 
mer cafe,  many  circumftances  mud  be‘  taken  in  ; 
many  perfonal  confiderations  regarded  ; and  even 
favour  and  inclination,  which  it  belongs  to  the 
orator,  by  his  art  and  eloquence,  to  conciliate, 
may  be  difguifed  under  the  appearance  of  equi- 
ty. But  how  fliall  a modern  lawyer  have  leifure 
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to  quit  his  toilfome  occupations,  in  order  to  ga- 
ther the  flowers  of  Parnaflus  ? Or  what  opportu- 
nity (hall  he  have  of  difplaying  them,  amidil  the 
rigid  and  fubtile  arguments,  objections,  and  re- 
plies, which  he  is  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  ? The 
greateft  genius,  and  greateft  orator,  who  fliould 
pretend  to  plead  before  the  Chancellor , after  a 
month’s  ftudy  of  the  laws,  would  only  labour  to 
make  himfelf  ridiculous. 

I am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumftance,  of 
the  multiplicity  and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a dif- 
couragement  to  eloquence  in  modern  times : But 
I aflert,  that  it  will  not  entirely  account  for  the  de- 
cline of  that  noble  art.  It  may  banifli  oratory 
from  Weftminfter-hall,  but  not  from  either  houfe 
of  parliament.  Among  the  Athenians,  the  Areo- 
pagites  exprefsly  forbad  all  allurements  of  elo- 
quence ; and  fome  have  pretended  that  in  the 
Greek  orations,  written  in  the  judiciary  form, 
there  is  not  fo  bold  and  rhetorical  a ftile,  as 
appears  in  the  Roman.  But  to  what  a pitch  did 
the  Athenians  carry  their  eloquence  in  the  delibe- 
rative kind,  when  affairs  of  ftate  were  canvafled, 
and  the  liberty,  happinefs,  and  honour  of  the  re- 
public were  the  fubjeCt  of  debate  ? Difputes  of  this 
nature  elevate  the  genius  above  all  others,  and 
give  the  fulleft  fcope  to  eloquence ; and  fuch  dif- 
putes are  very  frequent  in  this  nation. 

Secondly , It  may  be  pretended  that  the  decline 
of  eloquence  is  owing  to  the  fuperior  good  fenfe 
of  the  moderns,  who  rejeCt  with  difdain  all  thofe 
rhetorical  ^tricks  employed  to  feduce  the  judges, 
and  will  admit  of  nothing  but  folid  argument  in 
any  debate  of  deliberation.  If  a man  be  accufed 
of  murder,  the  fad  muff;  be  proved  by  witneffes 
and  evidence  ; and  the  laws  will  afterwards  de< 
termine  the  punifhment  of  the  criminal.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  defcribe,  in  ftrong  colours,  the 

horror 
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horror  and  cruelty  of  the  aftion  : To  introduce 
the  relations  of  the  dead  ; and,  at  a fignal,  make 
them  throw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the  judge?, 
imploring  juftice  with  tears  and  lamentations  : 
And  ftill  more  ridiculous  would  it  be,  to  em- 
ploy a pidture  reprefenting  the  bloody  deed,  in 
order  to  move  the  judges  by  the  difplay  of  fo  tra- 
gical a fpedtacle  : Though  we  know,  that  this  ar- 
tifice was  fometimes  practifed  by  the  pleaders  of  old*. 
Now,  banilh  the  pathetic  from  public  difcourfes, 
and  you  reduce  the  fpeakers  merely  to  modern  elo- 
quence ; that  is,  to  good  fenfe,  delivered  in  proper 
expreflion. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged,  that  our  mo- 
dern cuftoms,  or  our  fuperior  good  fenfe,  if  you 
will,  fhould  make  our  orators  more  cautious  and 
referved  than  the  ancient,  in  attempting  to  in- 
flame the  paffions,  or  elevate  the  imagination  of 
their  audience : But,  I fee  no  reafon,  why  it  fhould 
make  them  defpair  abfolutely  of  fucceeding  in  that 
attempt.  It  fhould  make  them  redouble  their  art, 
not  abandon  it  entirely.  The  ancient  orators  feem 
alfo  to  have  been  on  their  guard  againfl  this  jea- 
louiy  of  their  audience  ; but  they  took  a different 
way.  of  eluding  it  f.  They  hurried  away  with 
fuch  a torrent  of  fublime  and  pathetic,  that  they 
left  their  hearers  no  leilure  to  perceive  the  arti- 
fice, by  which  they  were  deceived.  Nay,  to 
confider  the  matter  aright,  they  were  not  deceiv- 
ed by  any  artifice.  The  orator,  by  the  force  of 
his  own  genius  and  eloquence,  firft  inflamed  him- 
felf  with  anger,  indignation,  pity,  for  row  ; and 
then  communicated  thofe  impetuous  movements  to 
his  audience. 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good 
fenfe  than  Julius  Casfar  ? yet  that  haughty  con- 
queror, 

* Quin  til.  lib.  vi.  cap.  j. 

f Longinus,  cap.  15. 
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queror,  we  know,  was  fo  fubdued  by  the  charms 
of  Cicero’s  eloquence,  that  he  was,  in  a man- 
ner, conftrained  to  change  his  fettled  purpofe  and 
refolution,  and  to  abfolve  a criminal,  whom,  be- 
fore that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  determined  to 
condemn. 

Some  objections,  I own,  notwithftanding  his 
vaft  fuccefs,  may  lie  againft  fome  paffages  of  the 
Roman  orator.  He  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical : 
His  figures  are  too  ftriking  and  palpable  : The 
divifions  of  his  difcourfe  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  rules  of  the  fchools  : And  his  wit  difdains  not 
always  the  artifice  even  of  a pun,  rhyme,  or  jin- 
gle of  words.  The  Grecian  addreffed  himfelf  to 
an  audience  much  lefs  refined  than  the  Roman 
fenate  or  judges.  The  loweft  vulgar  of  Athens 
were  his  fovereigns,  and  the  arbiters  of  his  elo- 
quence *.  Yet  is  his  manner  more  chafte  and 
auftere  than  that  of  the  other.  Could  it  be  co- 
pied, its  fuccefs  would  be  infallible  over  a mo- 
dern affembly.  It  is  rapid  harmony,  exaftly  ad- 
jufted  to  the  fenfe  : It  is  vehement  reafoning, 
without  any  appearance  of  art : It  is  difdain,  an- 
ger, boldnefs,  freedom,  involved  in  a continu- 
ed ftream  of  argument  : And  of  all  human  pro- 
ductions, the  orations  of  Demolthenes  prefent  to 
us  the  models,  which  approach  the  nearelt  to  per- 
fection. - 

Thirdly , It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  ancient  governments,  and  the  enor- 
mous crimes,  of  which  the  citizens  were  often 
guilty,  afforded  much  ampler  matter  for  eloquence 
than  can  be  met  with  among  the  moderns. — 
Were  there  no  Verres  or  Catiline,  there  would 
be  no  Cicero.  But  that  this  reafon  can  have  no 
great  influence,  is  evident.  It  would  be  eafy  to 
find  a Philip  in  modern  times ; but  where  fliall  we 
find  a Demofthenes  ? 

1 What 

f See  NOTE  (D). 
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What  remains,  then,  but  .that  we  lay  the  blame 
on  the  want  of  genius,  or  of  judgment  in  our 
fpeakers,  who  either  found  themfelves  incapable 
of  reaching  the  heights  of  ancient  eloquence,  or 
rejedted  all  fuch  endeavours,  as  unfuitable  to  the 
fpirit  of  modern  aflemblies  ? A few  fuccefsful  at- 
tempts of  this  nature  might  rouze  the  genius  of 
the  nation,  excite  the  emulation  of  the  youth, 
and  accuftom  our  ears  to  a more  fublime  and 
more  pathetic  elocution,  than  what  we  have  been 
hitherto  entertained  with.  There  is  certainly 
fomething  accidental  in  the  firft  rife  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arts  in  any  nation.  I doubt  whether 
a very  fatisfadfory  reafon  can  be  given,  why  an- 
cient Rome,  though  it  received  all  its  refine- 
ments from  Greece,  could  attain  only  to  a re- 
lifh  for  ftatuary,  painting  and  architedture,  with- 
out reaching  the  pradtice  of  thefe  arts  : While  mo- 
dern Rome  has  been  excited,  by  a few  remains 
found  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  has 
produced  artifts  of  the  greatefl  eminence  and 
diftindtion.  Had  fuch  a cultivated  genius  for  o- 
ratory,  as  Waller’s  for  poetry,  arifen,  during  the 
civil  wars,  when  liberty  began  to  be  fully  efta- 
blifhed,  and  popular  aflemblies  to  enter  into 
all  the  molt  material  points  of  government  ; I 
am  perfuaded  fo  illuflrious  an  example  would 
have  given  a quite  different  turn  to  Britifh  elo- 
quence, and  made  us  reach  the  perfedtion  of  the 
ancient  model.  Our  orators  would  then  have 
done  honour  to  their  country,  as  well  as  our 
poets,  geometers,  and  philofophers,  and  Britifh 
Ciceros  have  appeared,  as  well  as  Britifh'Archime- 
defes  and  Virgils. 

It  is  feldom  or  never  found,  when  a falfe  tafle 
in  poetry  or  eloquence  prevails  among  any  peo- 
ple, that  it  has  been  preferred  to  a true,  upon 
comparifon  and  reflection.  It  commonly  prevails 
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merely  from  ignorance  of  the  true,  and  from  the 
want  of  perfect  models,  to  lead  men  into  a juft- 
er  apprehenfion,  and  more  refined  relifh  of  thofe 
productions  of  genius.  When  tbefe  appear,  they 
foon  unite  all  fuffrages  in  their  favour,  and,  by 
their  natural  and  powerful  charms,  gain  over,  even 
the  moll  prejudiced,  to  the  love  and  admiration  of 
them.  The  principles  of  every  paffion,  and  of 
every  fentiment,  is  in  every  man  ; and  when 
touched  properly,  they  rife  to  life,  and  warm 
the  heart,  and  convey  that  fatisfaClion,  by  which 
a work  of  genius  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  adul- 
terate beauties  of  a capricious  wit  and  fancy. 
And  if  this  obfervation  be  true,  with  regard  to  all 
the  liberal  arts,  it  mull  be  peculiarly  fo,  with  regard 
to  eloquence  ; which  being  merely  calculated  for 
the  public,  and  for  men  of  the  world,  cannot, 
with  any  pretence  of  reafon,  appeal  from  the 
people  to  more  refined  judges ; but  mull  fubmit 
to  the  public  verdiCV,  without  referve  or  limita- 
tion. Whoever,  upon  comparifon,  is  deemed  by 
a common  audience  the  greateft  orator,  ought 
molt  certainly  to  be  pronounced  fuch,  by  men 
of  fcience  and  erudition.  And  though  an  in- 
different fpeaker  may  triumph  for  a long  time, 
and  be  efteemed  altogether  perfect  by  the  vul- 
gar, who  are  fatisfied  with  his  accomplifhments, 
and  know  not  in  what  he  is  defective  : Yet,  when- 
ever the  true  genius  arifes,  he  draws  to  him  the 
attention  of  every  one,  and  immediately  appears 
fuperior  to  his  rival. 

Now  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence, 
that  is,  the  fublime  and  paffionate,  is  of  a much 
jufter  tafle  than  the  modern,  or  the  argumenta- 
tive and  rational  ; and,  if  properly  executed,  will 
always  have  more  command  and  authority  over 
mankind.  We  are  fatisfied  with  our  mediocrity, 
becaufe  we  have  had  no  experience  of  any 
thing  better  : But  the  ancients  had  experience 
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of  both,  and,  upon  comparifon,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  that  kind,  of  which  they  have  left  us 
fuch  applauded  models.  For,  if  1 miftake  not, 
our  modern  eloquence  is  of  the  fame  ftile  or 
fpecies  with  that  which  ancient  critics  denomi- 
nated Attic  eloquence,  that  is,  calm,  elegant,  and 
fubtile,  which  inftruded  the  reafon  more  than 
affeded  the  paffions,  and  never  raifed  its  tone 
above  argument  or  common  difeourfe.  Such  was 
the  eloquence  of  Lyfias  among  the  Athenians, 
and  of  Calvus  among  the  Romans.  Thefe  were 
efteemed  in  their  time  ; but  when  compared  with 
Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  were  eclipfed  like  a 
taper,  when  fet  in  the  rays  of  a meridian  fun. 
Thofe  latter  orators  polfefled  the  fame  elegance, 
and  fubtilty,  and  force  of  argument,  with  the 
former  ; but  what  rendered  them  chiefly  admira- 
ble, was  that  pathetic  and  fublime,  which,  on 
proper  occafions,  they  threw  into  their  difeourfe, 
and  by  which  they  commanded  the  refolution  of 
their  audience. 

Of  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  we  have  fcarce- 
ly  had  any  inftance  in  England,  at  leall  in  our 
public  fpeakers.  In  our  writers,  we  have  had 
fome  inftances,  which  have  met  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  and  might  aflfure  our  ambitious  youth  of 
equal  or  fuperior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  eloquence.  Lord  Bolingbroke’s 
produdions,  with  all  their  defeds  in  argument, 
method,  and  precifion,  contain  a force  and  ener- 
gy which  our  orators  fcarcely  ever  aim  at  ; though 
it  is  evident,  that  fuch  an  elevated  ftile  has  much 
.better  grace  in  a fpeaker  than  in  a ^writer,  and 
is  allured  of  more  prompt  and  more  aftonifh- 
ing  fuccefs.  It  is  there  feconded  by  the  graces 
of  voice  and  adion : the  movements  are  mutu- 
ally communicated  between  the  orator  and  the 
audience:  And  the  very  afped  of  a large  affem- 
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bly,  attentive  to  the  difcourfe  of  one  man,  muff 
infpire  him  with  a peculiar  elevation,  fufficient  to 
give  a propriety  to  the  ftrongeft  figures  and  ex- 
pressions. It  is  true,  there  is  a great  prejudice 
againft  fet  fpeeches  ; and  a man  cannot  efcape  ri- 
dicule who  repeats  a difcourfe  as  a fchool-boy 
does  his  leffon,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing 
that  has  been  advanced  in  the  courfe  of  the  de- 
bate. But  where  is  the  neceffity  of  falling  into 
this  abfurdity  ? A public  fpeaker  mull  know  be- 
forehand the  queflion  under  debate.  He  may 
compofe  all  the  arguments,  objections,  and  an- 
fwers,  fuch  as  he  thinks  will  be  moll  proper  for 
his  difcourfe  *.  If  any  thing  new  occur,  he  may 
fupply  it  from  his  invention  ; nor  will  the  diffe- 
rence be  very  apparent  between  his  elaborate  and 
his  extemporary  compofitions.  The  mind  natu- 
rally continues  with  the  fame  impetus  or  force , 
which  it  has  acquired  by  its  motion  ; as  a veffel, 
once  impelled  by  the  oars,  carries  on  its  courfe 
for  fome  time,  when  the  original  impulfe  is  fuf- 
pended. 

I fhall  conclude  this  fubjeCt  with  obferving,  that, 
even  though  our  modern  orators  fhould  not  ele- 
vate their  flile  or  afpire  to  a rivalfhip  with  the 
ancient ; yet  is  there,  in  molt  of  their  fpeeches, 
a material  defeCt,  which  they  might  correct,  with- 
out departing  from  that  compofed  air  of  argu- 
ment and  reafoning,  to  which  they  limit  their 
ambition.  Their  great  affectation  of  extemporary 
difcourfes  has  made  them  reject  all  order  and  me- 
thod, which  feems  fo  requifite  to  argument,  and 
without  which  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  produce  an 
entire  conviction  on  the  mind.  It  is  not,  that  one 

Vol.  I.  I would 

* The  firfl:  of  the  Athenians,  who  compofed  and  wrote  his 
fpeeches  was  Pericles,  a man  of  bufinefs  and  a man  of  l'enfe, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  Up ur®'  ypitTilov  \oyo\  b J'lxctssp/w  eiVf,  tmv 
-wpo  a tw  o’x.sj'i  Suidas  in  njpixAws-. 
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■would  recommend  many  divifions  in  a public  dif- 
courfe,  unlefs  the  fubjedl  very  evidently  offer  them : 
But  it  is  eafy,  without  this  formality,  to  obferve  a 
method,  and  make  that  method  confpicuous  to  the 
hearers,  who  will  be  infinitely  pleafed  to  fee  the 
arguments  rife  naturally  from  one  another,  and  will 
retain  a more  thorough  perfuafion,  than  can  arife 
from  the  ftrongefl  reafons,  which  are  thrown  toge- 
ther in  confufion. 
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Of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

N O T H I N G requires  greater  nicety,  in  our 
enquiries  concerning  human  affairs,  than  to  dif- 
tinguilh  exactly  what  is  owing  to  chance,  and  what 
proceeds  from  caufes  ; nor  is  there  any  fubjedt, 
in  which  an  author  is  more  liable  to  deceive 
himfelf  by  falfe  fubtilties  and  refinements.  To 
fay,  that  any  event  is  derived  from  chance,  cuts 
fliort  all  farther  enquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves 
the  writer  in  the  fame  date  of  ignorance  with 
the  reft  of  mankind.  But  when  the  event  is  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  certain  and  liable  caufes, 
he  may  then  difplay  his  ingenuity  in  afligning 
thefe  caufes ; and  as  a man  of  any  fubtilty  can 
never  be  at  a lofs  in  this  particular,  he  has 
thereby  an  opportunity  of  fwelling  his  volumes, 
and  dilcovfying  his  profound  knowledge,  in  obferv- 
ing  what  efcapes  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 

The  diftinguilhing  between  chance  and  caufes 
mull  depend  upon  every  particular  man’s  faga- 
city,  in  confidering  every  particular  incident.— 
But,  if  I were  to  aflign  any  general  rule  to 
help  us  in  applying  this  diftindtion,  it  would  be 
I 2 the 
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the  following,  What  depends  upon  a few  perfons 
is,  in  a great  meafure , to  be  afi  ribed  to  chance , or 
fecrct  and  unknown  caufes  : What  arifes  from  a great 
number,  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and 
known  caufes  K 

Two  natural  reafons  may  be  affigned  for  this 
rule.  Firji,  If  you  fuppofe  a dye  to  have 
any  biafs,  however  final!,  to  a particular  fide, 
this  biafs,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  ap- 
pear in  a few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail  in  a 
great  number,  and  will  caft  the  balance  entirely 
to  that  fide.  In  like  manner,  when  any  caufes 
beget  a particular  inclination  or  pa  ill  on,  at  a 
certain  time,  and  among  a certain  people  though 
many  individuals  may  efcape  the  contagion,  and 
be  ruled  by  paffions  peculiar  to  themfelves ; yet 
the  multitude  will  certainly  be  feized  by  the  com- 
mon affection,  and  be  governed  by  it  in  all  their 
actions. 

Secondly,  Thofe  principles  or  caufes,  which  are 
fitted  to  operate  on  a multitude,  are  always  of  a 
groffer  and  more  flubborn  nature,  lefs  fubjedt  to 
accidents,  and  lefs  influenced  by  whim  and  pri- 
vate fancy,  than  thofe  which  operate  on  a few 
only.  The  latter  are  commonly  fo  delicate  and 
refined,  that  the  fmalleft  incident  in  the  health, 
education,  or  fortune  of  a particular  perfon,  is 
fufficient  to  divert  their  courfe,  and  retard  their 
operation  ; nor  is  it  poflible  to  reduce  them  to 
any  general  maxims  or  obfervations.  Their  in- 
fluence at  one  time  will  never  affure  us  concern- 
ing their  influence  at  another  ; even  ^though  all 
the  general  circumflances  fliould  be  the  fame  in 
both  cafes. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  domeflic  and  the  gra- 
dual resolutions  of  a ftate  mull  be  a more  proper 
fubjedt  of  reafoning  and  obfervation,  than  the  fo- 
reign and  the  violent,  which  are  commonly  pro- 
duced by  fingle  perfon?,  and  are  more  influenced 
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by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice,  than  by  general  pafli- 
ons  and  interefts.  The  depreflion  of  the  lords, 
and  rife  of  the  commons  in  England,  after  the 
ftatutes  of  the  alienation  and  the  encreafe  of  trade 
and  induftry,  are  more  eafily  accounted  for  by 
general  principles,  than  the  depreflion  of  the  Spa- 
nifh,  and  rife  of  the  French  monarchy,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  Quint.  Had  Harry  IV.  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  and  Louis  XIV.  been  Spaniards ; and 
Philip  II.  III.  and  IV.  and  Charles  II.  been  French- 
men, the  hiftory  of  thefe  two  nations  had  been  en- 
tirely reverfed. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  more  eafy  to  account 
for  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  commerce  in  any 
kingdom,  than  for  that  of  learning  ; and  a ftate, 
which  fhould  apply  itfelf  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  one,  would  be  more  allured  of  fuccefs,  than 
one  which  fhould  cultivate  the  other.  Avarice, 
or  the  delire  of  gain,  is  an  univerfal  paflion, 
which  operates  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
upon  all  perfons  : Rut  curiolity,  or  the  love  of 
knowledge,  has  a very  limited  influence,  and  re- 
quires youth,  leifure,  education,  genius,  and  ex- 
ample, to  make  it  govern  any  perfon.  You  will 
never  want  bookfellers,  while  there  are  buyers 
of  books  : But  there  may  frequently  be  readers 
where  there  are  no  authors.  Multitudes  of  peo- 
ple, neceflity  and  liberty,  have  begotten  commerce 
in  Holland  : But  lludy  and  application  have  fcarce- 
ly  produced  any  eminent  writers. 

We  may  therefore,  conclude,  that  there  is  no 
fubje£t,  in  which  we  mull  proceed  with  more 
camion,  tAan  in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  arts  and 
fciences  ; left  we  aflign  caufes  which  never  exift- 
ed,  and  reduce  what  is  merely  contingent  to  lia- 
ble and  univerfal  principles.  Thofe  who  cultivate 
the  fciences  in  any  Hate,  are  always  few  in  num- 
ber : The  paflion,  which  governs  them,  limited  : 
Their  talte  and  judgment  delicate  and  eafily  per- 
verted ; 
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verted  : And  their  application  difturbed  with  the 
fmalleft  accident.  Chance,  therefore,  or  fecret  and 
unknown  caufes,  mud  have  a great  influence  on 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  all  the  refined  arts. 

But  there  is  a reafon,  which  induces  me  not  to 
aferibe  the  matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though 
the  perfons,  who  cultivate  the  fciences  with 
fuch  aftonifhing  fuccefs,  as  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  pofterity,  be  always  few,  in  all  nations  and 
all  ages  ; it  is  impoflible  but  a fhare  of  the  fame 
fpirit  and  genius  mull  be  antecedently  diffufed 
throughout  the  people  among  whom  they  arife,  in 
order  to  produce,  form,  and  cultivate,  from  their 
earlieft  infancy,  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  thofe  e- 
minent  writers.  The  mafs  cannnot  be  altogether 
infipid,  from  which  fuch  refined  fpirits  are  extract- 
ed. T here  is  a God  within  us , fays  Ovid,  who  breathes 
that  divine  fire , by  which  we  are  animated*.  Poets, 
in  all  ages,  have  advanced  this  claim  to  infpiration. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  fupernatural  in 
the  cafe.  Their  fire  is  not  kindled  from  heaven. 
It  only  runs  along  the  earth  ; is  caught  from  one 
breaft  to  another ; and  burns  brighteft,  where  the 
materials  are  belt  prepared,  and  molt  happily  dif- 
pofed.  The  queftion,  therefore,  concerning  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  is  not  alto- 
gether a queftion  concerning  the  tafte,  genius,  and 
fpirit  of  a few,  but  concerning  thofe  of  a whole  peo- 
ple ; and  may,  therefore,  be  accounted  for,  in  fome 
meafure,  by  general  caufes  and  principles.  I grant, 
that  a man,  who  fhould  enquire,  why  fuch  a parti- 
cular poet,  as  Homer,  for  inftance,  exiftfd,  at  fuch 
a place,  in  fuch  time,  would  throw  himfelf  head- 
long into  chimsera,  and  could  never  treat  of  fuch 
a fubjeCt,  without  a multitude  of  falfe  fubtilties 
and  refinements.  He  might  as  well  pretend  to 

give 

* Eft  Deus  in  nobis  ; agitante  calefcimus  illo  : 

Impetus  hie,  facr.e  femina  mentis  habet. 
t Ovid,  Faff.  lib.  i. 
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give  a reafon,  why  fuch  particular  generals,  as  Fa- 
bius  and  Scipio,  lived  in  Rome  at  fuch  a time,  and 
why  Fabius  came  into  the  world  before  Scipio.  For 
fuch  incidents  as  thefe,  no  other  reafon  can  be  given 
than  that  of  Horace  : 

Scit  genius , nutale  comes , qui  temperat  aft  rum, 

Naturae  Deus  human# , mortalis  in  unum — 

Quodque  caput , vultu  mutabilis , albus  & ater . 

But  I am  perfuaded,  that  in  many  cafes  good  rea- 
fons  might  be  given,  why  fuch  a nation  is  more 
polite  and  learned,  at  a particular  time,  than  any 
of  its  neighbours.  At  leaft,  this  is  fo  curious  a 
fubjedt,  that  it  were  a pity  to  abandon  it  entirely, 
before  we  have  found  whether  it  be  fufceptible  of 
reafoning,  and  can  be  reduced  to  any  general  prin- 
ciples. 

My  firft  obfervation  on  this  head  is,  That  it  is 
impoffible  for  the  arts  and  fciences  to  arife , at  firft , 
among  any  people  unlefs  that  people  enjoy  the  blefjing 
of  a free  government. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as 
yet  barbarous  and  ignorant,  they  feek  no  farther 
fecurity  againft  mutual  violence  and  injultice,  than 
the  choice  of  fome  rulers,  few  or  many,  in  whom, 
they  place  an  implicit  confidence,  without  provid- 
ing any  fecurity,  by  laws  or  political  inftitutions, 
againft  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  thefe  rulers. 
If  the  authority  be  centered  in  a Angle  perfon,  and 
if  the  people,  either  by  conquefl,  or  by  the  ordina- 
ry courfe  of  propagation,  encreafe  to  a great  mul- 
titude, the1  monarch  finding  it  impoffible,  in  his 
own  perfon,  to  execute  every  office  of  fovereignty, 
in  every  place,  mull  delegate  his  authority  to  in- 
ferior magiflrates,  who  preferve  peace  and  order 
in  their  refpedtive  diftridts.  As  experience  and 
education  have  not  yet  refined  the  judgments  of 
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men  to  any  confiderabie  degree,  the  prince,  who  is 
himfelf  unreftrained,  never  dreams  of  reftraimng 
his  minifters,  but  delegates  his  full  authority  to 
every  one,  whom  he  lets  over  any  portion  of  the 
people.  All  general  laws  are  attended  with  incon- 
vemencies  when  applied  to  particular  cafes ; and  it 
requires  great  penetration  and  experience,  both  to 
perceive  that  thefe  inconveniencies  are  fewer  than 
■what  refult  from  lull  difcretionary  powers  in  every 
magi  (Irate  ; and  alfo  to  difcern  what  general  laws 
are,  upon  the  whole,  attended  with  feweft  incon- 
veniencies. This  is  a matter  of  fo  great  difficul- 
ty, that  men  may  have  made  fome  advances,  even 
in  the  fublime  arts  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  where 
a rapidity  of  genius  and  imagination  affills  their  pro- 
grefs,  before  they  have  arrived  at  any  great  refine- 
ment in  their  municipal  laws,  where  frequent  tri- 
als and  diligent  obfervation  can  alone  direft  their 
improvements.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  a barbarous  monarch,  unreftrained  and 
uninftru&ed,  will  ever  become  a legiflator,  or 
think  of  rellraining  his  Bajhaws , in  every  pro- 
vince, or  even  his  Cadis  in  every  village.  We  are 
told,  that  the  late  Czar,  though  actuated  with  a 
noble  genius,  and  fmit  with  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  European  arts  ; yet  profefled  an  efteem 
for  the  Turkiffi  policy  in  this  particular,  and  ap- 
proved of  fuch  fummary  decifions  of  caufes,  as 
are  pra&ifed  in  that  barbarous  monarchy,  where 
the  judges  are  not  reftrained  by  any  methods, 
forms  or  laws.  He  did  not  perceive,  how  con- 
trary fuch  a practice  would  have  been  to  all  his 
other  endeavours  for  refining  his  people.  Arbi- 
trary powrer,  in  all  cafes,  is  fomewhat  oppreffive 
and  debafing;  but  it  is  altogether  ruinous  and  in- 
tolerable, when  contracted  into  a fmall  compafs  ; 
and  becomes  (till  worfe,  when  the  perfon,  who  pof- 
fcfles  it,  knows  that  the  time  of  his  authority  is  limit- 
ed 
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ed  and  uncertain.  Habet  fubjedos  tanquam  fuos ; viles, 
ut  alienos  *.  He  governs  the  fubje&s  with  full 
authority,  as  if  they  were  his  own  ; and  with  ne- 
gligence or  tyranny,  as  belonging  to  another.  A 
people,  governed  after  fuch  a manner,  are  Haves 
in  the  full  and  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ; and 
it  is  impoflible  they  can  ever  afpire  to  any  refine- 
ments of  tafte  or  reafon.  They  dare  not  fo  much 
as  pretend  to  enjoy  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  plen- 
ty or  fecurity. 

To  expeft  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  fciences 
fhould  take  their  firft  rife  in  a monarchy,  is  to 
expert  a contradi&ion.  Before  thefe  refinements 
have  taken  place,  the  monarch  is  ignorant  and 
uninftru&ed ; and  not  having  knowledge  fufficient 
to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  balancing 
his  government  upon  general  laws,  he  delegates  his 
full  power  to  all  inferior  magiftrates.  This  bar- 
barous policy  debafes  the  people,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vents all  improvements.  Were  it  poffible,  that, 
before  fcience  were  known  in  the  world,  a mo- 
narch could  pofiefs  fo  much  wifdom  as  to  become 
a legiflator,  and  govern  his  people  by  iaw,  not 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  fellow-fubjefts,  it 
might  be  poffible  for  -that  fpecies  of  government 
to  be  the  firft  nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences.  But 
that  fuppofition  feems  fcarcely  to  be  confiftent  or 
rational. 

It  may  happen,  that  a republic,  in  its  infant 
ftate,  may  be  fupported  by  as  few  laws  as  a 
barbarous  monarchy,  and  may  entruft  as  un- 
limited an  authority  to  its  magiftrates  or  judges. 
But,  befid.es  that  the  frequent  ele&ions  by  the 
people,  are  a confiderable  check  upon  authori- 
ty ; it  is  impoflible,  but,  in  time,  the  neceflity 
reftraining  the  magiftrates,  in  order  to  preferve 
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liberty,  mull  at  laft  appear,  and  give  life  to  ge- 
neral laws  and  ftatutes.  The  Roman  Confuls, 
for  fome  time,  decided  all  caufes,  without  being 
confined  by  any  pofitive  ftatutes,  till  the  peo- 
ple, bearing  this  yoke  with  impatience,  created 
the  decemvirs , who  promulgated  the  twelve  ta- 
bles ; a body  of  laws,  which,  though,  perhaps, 
they  were  not  equal  in  bulk  to  one  Englifh  adt 
of  parliament,  were  almoft  the  only  written  rules, 
which  regulated  property  and  punilhment,  for  fome 
ages,  in  that  famous  republic.  They  were  how- 
ever, fufficient  together  with  the  forms  of  a free 
government,  to  fecure  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  citizens,  to  exempt  one  man  from  the  do- 
minion of  another  ; and  to  protect  every  one  againff 
the  violence  or  tyranny  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  fuch  a fituation  the  fciences  may  raife  their 
heads  and  flourilh : But  never  can  have  being 
amidft  fuch  a fcene  of  oppreflion  and  flavery, 
as  always  refults  from  barbarous  monarchies, 
where  the  people  alone  are  reftrained  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  magiftrates,  and  the  magiftrates  are 
not  reftrained  by  any  law  or  ftatute.  An  unli- 
mited defpotifm  of  this  nature,  while  it  exifts,  ef- 
fectually puts  a flop  to  all  improvements,  and  keeps 
men  from  attaining  that  knowledge,  which  is  re- 
quifite  to  inftruCt  them  in  the  advantages,  arif- 
ing  from  a better  police,  and  more  moderate  au- 
thority. 

Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  free  ftates. 
Though  a republic  fhould  be  barbarous,  it  necef- 
farily,  by  an  infallible  operation,  gives  rife  to  Law, 
even  before  mankind  have  made  any  confiderable 
advances  in  the  other  fciences.  From  law  arifes 
fecurity : From  fecurity  curiofity  : And  from  cu- 
riofity  knowledge.  The  latter  fteps  of  this  pro- 
grefs  may  be  more  accidental ; but  the  tormer  are 
altogether  necefiary.  A republic  without  laws  can 
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never  have  any  duration.  On  the  contrary,  in  a 
monarchical  government,  law  rifes  not  neceflarily 
from  the  forms  of  government.  Monarchy,  when 
abfolute,  contains  even  fomething  repugnant  to  law. 
Great  wifdom  and  reflexion  can  alone  reconcile 
them.  But  fuch  a degree  of  wifdom  can  never 
be  expedited,  before  the  greater  refinements  and 
improvements  of  human  reafon.  Thefe  refinements 
require  curiofity,  fecurity,  and  law.  The  jirjl 
growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts  and  fciences  can  ne- 
ver be  expedited  in  defpotic  governments. 

There  are  other  caufes,  which  difcourage  the 
rife  of  the  refined  arts  in  defpotic  governments  ; 
though  I take  the  want  of  laws,  and  the  delega- 
tion of  full  powers  to  every  petty  magiftrate,  to 
be  the  principal.  Eloquence  certainly  fprings  up 
more  naturally  in  popular  governments  : Emula- 
tion too  in  every  accomplifhment  mufl  there  be 
more  animated  and  enlivened  : And  genius  and 
capacity  have  a fuller  fcope  and  career.  All  thefe 
caufes  render  free  governments  the  only  proper 
nurfery  for  die  arts  and  fciences. 

The  next  obfervation,  which  1 (hall  make  on  this 
head,  is,  That  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  rife 
of  politenefs  and  learning , than  a number  of  neigh- 
bouring and  independent  fates , connected  together  by 
commerce  and  policy.  The  emulation,  which  natu- 
rally arifes  among  thole  neighbouring  ftates,  is  an 
obvious  fource  of  improvement : But  what  I would 
chiefly  infill  on  is  the  flop,  which  fuch  limited 
territories  give  both  to  power  and  to  authority. 

Extended  governments,  where  a Angle  perfon 
has  great  influence,  foon  become  abfolute  ; but 
fmall  ones  change  naturally  into  commonwealths. 
A large  government  is  accuftomed  by  degrees  to 
tyranny  ; becaufe  each  a£l  of  violence  is  at  firfh 
performed  upon  a part,  which,  being  diftant  from 
the  majority,  is  not  taken  notice  of,  nor  excites 
1 any 
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any  violent  ferment.  Befides,  a large  government, 
though  the  whole  be  difcontented,  may,  by  a lit- 
tle art,  be  kept  in  obedience  ; while  each  part, 
ignorant  of  the  refolutions  of  the  reft,  is  afraid  to 
begin  any  commotion  or  infurredlion.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  there  is  a fuperftitious  reverence  for 
princes,  which  mankind  naturally  contradl  when 
they  do  not  often  fee  the  fovereign,  and  when 
many  of  them  become  not  acquainted  with  him 
fo  as  to  perceive  his  weaknefles.  And  as  large 
ftates  can  afford  a great  expence,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  pomp  of  majefty  ; this  is  a kind  of  fafcina- 
tion  on  men,  and  naturally  contributes  to  the  en- 
flaving  of  them. 

In  a fmall  government  any  act  of  oppreflion 
is  immediately  known  throughout  the  whole  : The 
murmurs  and  difcontents,  proceeding  from  it,  are 
eafily  communicated : And  the  indignation  arifes 
the  higher,  becaufe  the  fubjedts  are  not  apt  to  ap- 
prehend in  fuch  ftates,  that  the  aiftance  is  very 
wide  between  themfelves  and  their  fovereign.  No 
“ man,”  faid  the  prince  of  Conde,  “ is  a hero 
“ to  his  Valet  de  Chambre It  is  certain  that  ad- 
miration and  acquaintance  are  altogether  incom- 
patible towards  any  mortal  creature.  Sleep  and 
love  convinced  even  Alexander  himfelf  that  he 
was  not  a God  : But  I fuppofe  that  fuch  as  dai- 
ly attended  him  could  eafily,  from  the  numberlefs 
weaknefles  to  which  he  was  fubjedt,  have  given 
him  many  (till  more  convincing  proofs  of  his  hu- 
manity. 

But  the  divifions  into  fmall  ftates  ( are  favoura- 
ble to  learning  by  flopping  the  progrefs  of  au- 
thority as  well  as  that  of  power.  Reputation  is  of- 
ten as  great  a fafcination  upon  men  as  Sovereign- 
ty, and  is  equally  deftrudlive  to  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  examination.  But  where  a number 
of  neighbouring  ftates  have  a great  intercourfe  of 
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arts  and  commerce,  their  mutual  jealoufy  keeps 
them  from  receiving  too  lightly  the  law  from  each 
other,  in  matters  of  tafte  and  of  reafoning,  and 
makes  them  examine  every  work  of  art  with  the 
greateft  care  and  accuracy.  The  contagion  of  po- 
pular opinion  fpreads  not  fo  eafily  from  one  place 
to  another.  It  readily  receives  a check  in  fome  Hate 
or  other,  where  it  concurs  not  with  the  prevailing 
prejudices.  And  nothing  but  nature  and  reafon, 
or,  at  lead,  what  bears  them  a llrong  refemblance, 
can  force  its  way  through  all  obflacles,  and  unite 
the  mod  rival  nations  into  an  admiration  of  it. 

Greece  was  a duller  of  principalities,  which  foon 
became  republics  ; and  being  united  both  by  their 
near  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  ties  of  the  fame 
language  and  interell,  they  entered  into  the  clofeft 
intercourfe  of  commerce  and  learning.  There  con- 
curred a happy  climate,  a foil  not  unfertile,  and 
a moll  harmonious  and  comprehenfive  language  ; 
fo  that  every  circumltance  among  that  people  feem- 
ed  to  favour  the  rife  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 
Each  city  produced  its  feveral  artifts  and  philofo- 
phers,  who  refufed  to  yield  the  preference  to  thofe 
of  the  neighbouring  republics  : Their  contention 
and  debates  lharpened  the  wits  of  men  : A va- 
riety of  objects  was  prefented  to  the  judgment,  while 
each  challenged  the  preference  to  the  rell  : and 
the  fciences,  not  being  dwarfed  by  the  rellraint 
of  authority,  were  enabled  to  make  fuch  confi- 
derable  fhoots,  as  are,  even  at  this  time,  the  ob- 
jects of  our  admiration.  After  the  Roman  chrif- 
tian , or  catholic  church  had  fpread  itfelf  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  had  engrofied  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times  ; being  really  one  large  Hate  with- 
in itfelf,  and  united  under  one  head  ; this  varie- 
ty of  feels  immediately  difappeared,  and  the  Pe- 
ripatetic philofophy  was  alone  admitted  into  all 
the  fchools,  to  the  utter  depravation  of  every  kind 
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of  learning.  But  mankind  having  at  length  thrown 
off  this  yoke,  affairs  are  now  returned  nearly  to 
the  fame  iituation  as  before,  and  Europe  is  at  pre- 
fent  a copy  at  large  of  what  Greece  was  former- 
ly a pattern  in  miniature.  We  have  feen  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  fituation  in  feveral  indances.  What 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy, 
to  which  the  French  nation  fhewed  fuch  a drong 
propenfity  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
but  the  oppofition  made  to  it  by  the  other  nati- 
ons of  Europe,  who  foon  difcovered  the  weak  fides 
of  that  philofophy  ? The  fevered  fcrutiny  which 
Newton’s  theory  has  undergone,  proceeded  not 
from  his  own  countrymen,  but  from  foreigners ; 
and  if  it  can  overcome  the  obdacles,  which  it 
meets  with  at  prefent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  it 
will  probably  go  down  triumphant  to  the  lated  po- 
derity.  . The  Englifh  are  become  fenfible  of  the 
fcandalous  licentioufnefs  of  their  dage,  from  the 
example  of  the  French  decency  and  morals.  The 
French  are  convinced,  that  their  theatre  has  be- 
come fomewhat  effeminate,  by  too  much  love  and 
gallantry ; and  begin  to  approve  of  the  more  maf- 
culine  tafte  of  fome  neighbouring  nations. 

In  China,  there  feeins  to  be  a pretty  confide- 
rable  dock  of  politenefs  and  fcience,  which,  in 
the  courfe  of  fo  many  centuries  might  naturally 
be  - expected  to  ripen  into  fomething  more  per- 
fect and  finifhed,  than  what  has  yet  arifen  from 
them.  But  China  is  one  vad  empire,  fpeaking' 
one  language,  governed  by  one  law,  and  fympa- 
thizing  in  the  fame  manners.  The  authority  of 
any  teacher,  fuch  as  Confucius,  was  propagated 
eafily  from  one  corner  of  the  empire  to  the  other. 
None  had  courage  to  refill  the  torrent  of  popu- 
lar opinion.  And  poderity  was  not  bold  enough 
to  difpute  what  had  been  univerfally  received  by 
their  ancedors.  This  feeins  to  be  one  natural  rea- 
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fon,  why  the  fciences  have  made  fo  flow  a pro- 
grefs  in  that  mighty  empire  *. 

If  we  confider  the  face  of  the  globe,  Europe, 
of  all  the  four  parts  of  the  world  is  the  moll 
broken  by  feas,  rivers,  and  mountains  ; and  Greece 
of  all  countries  of  Europe.  Hence  thefe  regions 
were  naturally  divided  into  feveral  diltind  govern- 
ments. And  hence  the  fciences  arofe  in  Greece ; 
and  Europe  has  been  hitherto  the  mod  conftant 
habitation  of  them. 

I have  fometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that 
interruptions  in  the  periods  of  learning,  were  they 
not  attended  with  fuch  a dellrudion  of  ancient 
books,  and  the  records  of  hiftory,  would  be  ra- 
ther favourable  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  by  break- 
ing the  progrefs  of  authority,  and  dethroning  the 
tyrannical  ufurpers  over  human  reafon.  In  this  par- 
ticular, they  have  the  fame  influence,  as  interrup- 
tions in  political  governments  and  focieties.  Con- 
fider the  blind  fubmiflion  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers to  the  feveral  mailers  in  each  fchool,  and  you 
will  be  convinced,  that  little  good  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  a hundred  centuries  of  fuch  a fervile 
philofophy.  Even  the  Ecledics,  who  arofe  about 
the  age  of  Auguftus,  notwithllanding  their  profef- 
fing  to  chufe  freely  what  pleafed  them  from  every 
different  fed,  were  yet,  in  the  main,  as  flavilh  and 
dependent  as  any  of  their  brethren  ; fince  they 
fought  for  truth  not  in  nature,  but  in  the  feveral 
fchools  j where  they  fuppofed  flie  mull  neceflarily 
be  found,  though  not  united  in  a body,  yet  dif- 
perfed  in  pjrts.  Upon  the  revival  of  learning, 
thofe  feds  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Platonills  and 
Pythagoricians,  could  never  regain  any  credit  or 
authority  $ and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  fall,  kept  men  from  fubmitting,  with 
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fuch  blind  deference  to  thofe  new  fedts,  which  have 
attempted  to  gain  an  afeendant  over  them. 

The  third  obfervation,  which  I fhall  form  on 
this  head,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  is,  ‘That  though  the  proper  Nurfery  of  thofe 
noble  plants  be  a free  Jiate  ; yet  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  any  government  ; and  that  a republic 
is  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  fciences  ^ a 
civilized  monarchy  to  that  of  the  polite  arts. 

To  balance  a large  date  or  fociety,  whether  mo- 
narchical or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a 
work  of  fo  great  difficulty,  that  no  human  ge- 
nius, however  comprehenfive,  is  able,  by  the  mere 
dint  of  reafon  and  rededtion,  to  effedt  it.  The 
judgments  of  many  mud  unite  in  this  work  : Ex- 
perience mud  guide  their  labour  : Time  mud  bring 
it  to  perfedlion  : And  the  feeling  of  inconvenien- 
cies  mud  corredt  the  midakes,  which  they  inevi- 
tably fall  into,  in  their  fird  trials  and  experiments. 
Hence  appears  the  impoffibility,  that  this  under- 
taking ffiould  be  begun  and  carried  on  in  any 
monarchy ; fince  fuch  a form  of  government,  ere 
civilized,  knows  no  other  fecret  or  policy,  than 
that  of  entruding  unlimited  powers  to  every  go- 
vernor or  magidrate,  and  fubdividing  the  people 
into  fo  many  clafles  and  orders  of  davery.  From 
fuch  a fituation,  no  improvement  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected in  the  fciences,  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  laws, 
and  fcarcely  in  the  manual  arts  and  manufadtures. 

The  fame  barbarifm  and  ignorance,  with  which 
the  government  commences,  is  propagated  to  all 
poderity,  and  can  never  come  to  a period  by  the 
efforts  or  ingenuity  of  fuch  unhappy  daves. 

But  though  law,  the  fource  of  all  fecurity  and 
happinefs,  arifes  late  in  any  government,  and  is 
the  dow  produdt  of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not 
preferved  with  the  fame  difficulty,  with  wffiich  it 
is  produced  ; but  when  it  has  once  taken  root,  is 
a hardy  plant,  which  will  fcarcely  ever  perilh 

through 
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through  the  ill  culture  of  men,  or  the  rigour  of  the 
feafons.  The  arts  of  luxury,  and  much  more  the 
liberal  arts,  which  depend  on  a refined  tafte  or  l'enti- 
ment,  are  eafily  loft ; becaufe  they  are  always  re- 
lifhed  by  a few  only,  whofe  leifure,  fortune,  and 
genius  fit  them  for  fuch  amufements.  But  what 
is  profitable  to  every  mortal,  and  in  common  life, 
when  once  difcovered,  can  fcarcely  fall  into  oblivi- 
on, but  by  the  total  fubverfion  of  fociety,  and  by 
fuch  furious  inundations  of  barbarous  invaders,  as 
obliterate  all  memory  of  former  arts  and  civility. 
Imitation  alfo  is  apt  to  tranfport  thefe  coarfer  and 
more  ufeful  arts  from  one  climate  to  another,  and 
make  them  precede  the  refined  arts  in  their  pro- 
grefs ; though  perhaps  they  fprang  after  them  in 
their  firft  rife  and  propagation.  From  thefe  caufes 
proceed  civilized  monarchies  ; where  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment, firft  invented  in  free  ftates,  are  preferved 
to  the  mutual  advantage  and  fecurity  of  fovereign 
and  fubjeft. 

However  perfect,  therefore,  the  monarchical 
form  may  appear  to  fome  politicians,  it  owes  all  its 
perfe&ion  to  the  republican  ; nor  is  it  poffible,  that 
a pure  defpotifm,  eftablifhed  among  a barbarous 
people,  can  ever,  by  its  native  force  and  energy, 
refine  and  poHfh  itfelf.  It  muft  borrow  its  laws 
and  methods,  and  inftitutions,  and  confequently  its 
liability  and  order,  from  free  governments.  Thefe 
advantages  are  the  foie  growth  of  republics.  The 
extenfive  defpotifm  of  a barbarous  monarchy,  by 
entering  into  the  detail  of  the  government,  as  well 
as  into  the  principal  points  of  adminiftration,  for 
ever  prevent?  all  fuch  improvements. 

In  a civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  un- 
reftrained  in  the  exercife  of  his  authority,  and  pof- 
fefies  alone  a power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  any 
thing  but  cuftom,  example,  and  the  fenfe  of  his 
own  intereft.  Every  minifter  or  magiftrate,  how- 

Vol.  I.  K ever 
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ever  eminent,  muft  fubmit  to  the  general  laws, 
which  govern  the  whole  fociety,  and  muft  exert 
the  authority  delegated  to  him  after  the  manner, 
which  is  prefcribed.  The  people  depend  on  none 
but  their  fovereign,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  pro- 
perty. He  is  fo  far  removed  from  them,  and  is 
fo  much  exempt  from  private  jealoufies  or  inte- 
refts,  that  this  dependence  is  fcarcely  felt.  And 
thus  a fpecies  of  government  arifes,  to  which,  in 
a high  political  rant,  we  may  give  the  name  of 
Tyranny,  but  which,  by  a juft  and  prudent  admi- 
nillration,  may  afford  tolerable  fecurity  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  may  anfwer  moft  of  the  ends  of  political 
fociety. 

But  though  in  a civilized  monarchy,  as  well  as 
in  a republic,  the  people  have  fecurity  for  the  en- 
joyment of  their  property  ; yet  in  both  thefe  forms 
of  government,  thofe  who  poffefs  the  fupreme  au- 
thority have  the  difpofal  of  many  honours  and  ad- 
vantages, which  excite  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
mankind.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  in  a repub- 
lic, the  candidates  for  office  muft  look  downr 
wards,  to  gain  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  ; in  a 
monarchy,  they  muft  turn  their  attention  upwards, 
to  court  the  good  graces  and  favour  of  the  great. 
To  be  fuccefsful  in  the  former  way,  it  is  neceffa- 
ry  for  a man  to  make  himfelf  ufeful , by  his  in- 
duftry,  capacity,  or  knowledge  : To  be  profperous 
in  the  latter  way,  it  is  requifite  for  him  to  ren- 
der himfelf  agreeable, ^ by  his  wit,  complaifance,  or 
civility.  A ftrong  genius  fucceeds  beft  in  repub- 
lics : A refined  tafte  in  monarchies.  And  confe- 
quently  the  fciences  are  the  more  natural  growth 
of  the  one,  and  the  polite  arts  of  the  other. 

Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiving 
their  chief  liability  from  a fuperftitious  reverence 
to  priefts  and  princes,  have  commonly  abridged 
the  liberty  of  reafoning,  with  regard  to  religion, 

and 
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and  politics,  and  confequently  metaphyfics,  and 
morals.  All  thefe  form  the  mod  confiderable 
branches  of  fcience.  Mathematics  and  natural  phi. 
lofophy,  which  only  remain,  are  not  half  fo  valu- 
able. 

Among  the  arts  of  converfation,  no  one  pleafes 
more  than  mutual  deference  or  civility,  which 
leads  us  to  refign  our  own  inclinations  to  thofc  of 
our  companion,  and  to  curb  and  conceal  that 
prefumption  and  arrogance,  fo  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind.  A good-natured  man,  who  is  well 
educated,  praftifes  this  civility  to  every  mortal, 
without  premeditation  or  intereft.  But  in  order 
to  render  that  valuable  quality  general  among  any 
people,  it  feems  neceffary  to  affid  the  natural  dif- 
pofition  by  feme  general  motive.  Where  power 
rifes  upwards  from  the  people  to  the  great,  as  in  all 
republics,  fuch  refinements  of  civility  are  apt  to  be 
little  pradifed  ; fince  the  whole  date  is,  by  that 
means,  brought  near  to  a level,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it  is  rendered,  in  a great  meafure,  inde- 
pendent of  another.  The  people  have  the  ad- 
vantage, by  the  authority  of  their  fuffrages  : The 
great,  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  dation.  But  in 
a civilized  monarchy,  there  is  a long  train  of  de- 
pendence from  the  prince  to  the  peafant,  which 
is  not  great  enough  to  render  property  precari- 
ous, or  depi^fs  the  minds  of  the  people  ; but 
is  fufficient  to  beget  in  every  one  an  inclination 
to  pleafe  his  fuperiors,  and  to  form  himfelf  upon 
thofe  models,  which  are  mod  acceptable  to  peo- 
ple of  condition  and  education.  Poiitenefs  of 
manners,  therefore,  arifes  mod  naturally  in  monar- 
chies and  courts  ; and  where  that  flourilhes,  none  of 
the  liberal  arts  will  be  altogether  neglected  or  def- 
pifed. 

The  republics  in  Europe  are  at  prefent  noted 
for  want  of  poiitenefs.  The  pod  manners  of  a 
K 2 Swifs 
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Swifs  civilized  in  Holland  *,  is  an  expreflion  for 
rufticity  among  the  French.  The  Englifh,  in  fome 
degree,  fall  under  the  fame  cenfure,  notwith- 
flanding  their  learning  and  genius.  And  if  the 
Venetians  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  they  owe 
it,  perhaps,  to  their  communication  with  the  other 
Italians,  molt  of  whofe  governments  beget  a de- 
pendence more  than  fufficient  for  civilizing  their 
manners. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  judgment  con- 
cerning the  refinements  of  the  ancient  republics 
in  this  particular  : But  I am  apt  to  fufpett,  that 
the  arts  of  converfation  were  not  brought  fo  near 
to  perfection  among  them  as  the  arts  of  writing 
and  compofition.  The  feurrility  of  the  ancient  o- 
rators,  in  many  inftances,  is  quite  {hocking,  and 
exceeds  all  belief.  Vanity  too  is  often  not  a lit- 
tle offenfive  in  authors  of  thofe  ages  f ; as  well  as 
the  common  licentioufnefs  and  immodefty  of  their 
{tile,  c Quicunque  impudicus , adulter , ganeo , manu> 
ventre , pene,  bona  patda,  laceraverat , fays  Salluft 
in  one  of  the  graveft  and  rnoft  moral  paffages  of 
his  hiftory.  Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  Ciinnus  teter- 
rima  belli  Caufa , is  an  expreflion  of  Horace,  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  Ovid 
and  Lucretius  J are  a'lmofl:  as  licentious  in  their 
(tile  as  Lord  Rochefter  j though  the  former  were 

fine 

* C’eft  la  politefle  d’un  Suifle 

En  Hollande civilife.  Rousseau. 

+ It  is  needlefs  to  cite  Cicero  or  Pliny  on  this  head  : They 
are  too  much  noted:  But  one  is  a little  furprifed  to  find  Arri- 
an, a very  grave  judicious  writer,  interrupt  the  thread  of  his 
narration  all  of  a fudden,  to  tell  his  readers  that  he  himfelf  is 
as  eminent  among  the  Greeks  for  eloquence  as  Alexander  was 
for  arms.  Lib.  i . 

t This  poet  (See  lib.  iv.  1165.)  recommends  a very  extraor- 
dinary cure  for  love,  and  what  one  expedls  not  to  meet  with 
in  fo  elegant  and  philofophical  a poem.  It  feems  to  have  been 
the  original  of  fome  of  Dr.  Swift’s  images.  The  elegant  Catul- 
lus and  Phccdrus  fall  under  the  fame  cenfure. 
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fine  gentlemen  and  delicate  writers,  and  the  lat- 
ter, from  the  corruptions  of  that  court,  in  which 
he  lived,  feems  to  have  thrown  off  all  regard  to 
ffiame  and  decency.  Juvenal  inculcates  modedy 
with  great  zeal  ; but  fets  a very  bad  example  of 
it,  if  we  confider  the  impudence  of  his  expref- 
fions. 

I (hall  alfo  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  among  the 
ancients,  there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breed- 
ing, or  that  polite  deference  and  refpect,  which 
civility  obliges  us  either  to  exprefs  or  counterfeit 
towards  the  perfons  with  whom  we  converfe.  Ci- 
cero was  certainly  one  of  the  fined  gentlemen  of 
his  age ; yet  I mud  confefs  I have  frequently 
been  {hocked  with  the  poor  figure  under  which 
he  reprefents  his  friend  Atticus,  in  thofe  dialogues, 
where  he  himfelf  is  introduced  as  a fpeaker. — 
That  learned  and  virtuous  Roman,  whofe  dignity, 
though  he  was  only  a private  gentleman,  was  in- 
ferior to  that  of  no  one  in  Rome,  is  there  {hewn 
in  rather  a more  pitiful  light  than  Philalethes’s 
friend  in  our  modern  dialogues.  He  is  a hum- 
ble admirer  of  the  orator,  pays  him  frequent 
compliments,  and  receives  his  indru&ions,  with 
ail  the  deference  which  a fcholar  owes  to  his  maf- 
ter  *.  Even  Cato  is  treated  in  fomewhat  of  a cava- 
lier manner  in  the  dialogues  de  finibus. 

One  of  the  mod  particular  details  of  a real  di- 
alogue, which  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  re- 
lated by  Polybius  f ; when  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  a prince  of  wit  and  parts,  met  with  Titus 
Flamininus,  t one  of  the  polited  of  the  Romans, 
as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  accompanied  with 
ambaffadors  from  almod  all  the  Greek  cities.- — 

The 

* Att.  Non  mihi  videtur,  ad  beate  vivendum  fatis  efle  virtu- 
tem.  Mar.  At  hercule  Bruto  meo  videtur;  cujus  ego  judici- 
um, pace  tua  dixerim,  longe  antepono  tuo.  Tufc.  Quaefl. 
Jib.  5. 

f Lib.  xvii. 


t In  vita  Flamin. 
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The  JEolian  ambalfador  very  abruptly  tells  the 
king,  that  he  talked  like  a fool  or  a madman 
(AHpeu).  That's  evident , fays  his  majelty,  even  to  a 
blind  man  ; which ‘was  a raillery  on  the  blindnefs 
of  his  excellency.  Yet  all  this  did  not  pafs  the 
ufual  bounds  : For  the  conference  was  not  dif- 
turbed  ; and  Flamininus  was  very  well  diverted  with 
thefe  ltrokes  of  humour.  At  the  end,  when  Phi- 
lip craved  a little  time  to  confult  with  his  friends, 
of  whom  he  had  none  prefent,  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, being  defirous  alfo  to  Ihew  his  wit,  as  the 
hiftorian  fays,  tells  him  that  perhaps  the  reafon , 
why  he  had  none  of  his  friends  with  him3  was  be - 
caufe  he  had  murdered  them  all  ; which  was  actu- 
ally the  cafe.  This  unprovoked  piece  of  rufticity 
is  not  condemned  by  the  hiftorian  ; caufed  no  far- 
ther refentment  in  Philip,  than  to  excite  a Sar- 
donian  fmile,  or  what  we  call  a grin  ; and  hin- 
dered him  not  from  renewing  the  conference 
next  day.  Plutarch  * too  mentions  this  raillery 
amongit  the  witty  and  agreeable  layings  of  Fla- 
mininus. 

Cardinal  Wolfey  apologized  for  his  famous  piece 
of  infolence,  in  faying,  Ego  et  Rex  meus,  I and 
my  king , by  obferving,  that  this  expreffion  was 
conformable  to  the  Latin  idiom,  and  that  a Ro- 
man always  named  himfelf  before  the  perfon  to 
whom,  or  of  whom  he  fpake.  Yet  this  feems  to 
have  been  an  inftance  of  want  of  civility  among 
that  people.  The  ancients  made  it  a rule,  that 
the  perfon  of  the  greateft  dignity  Ihould  be  men- 
tioned firft  in  the  difeourfe ; infomueh,  that  we 
find  the  fpring  of  a quarrel  and  jealoufy  between 
the  Romans  and  iEtolians  before  the  Romans,  in 
celebrating  a vi&or-y  gained  by  their  united  arms 
over  the  Macedonians  f.  Thus  Livia  difgufted  Ti- 
i berius 


* Plut.  in  vita  Flamin. 


f Ibid. 
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berius  by  placing  her  own  name  before  his  in  an  in- 
fcription  *. 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  and  un- 
mixed. In  like  manner,  as  modern  politenefs, 
which  is  naturally  fo  ornamental,  runs  often  into 
affectation  and  foppery,  difguife  and  infmcerity ; 
fo  the  ancient  fimplicity,  which  is  naturally  fo  ami- 
able and  affecting,  often  degenerates  into  ruflicity 
and  abufe,  fcurrility  and  obfcenity. 

If  the  fuperiority  in  politenefs  fhould  be  allowed 
to  modern  times,  the  modern  notions  of  gallantry , 
the  natural  produce  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will 
probably  be  affigned  as  the  caufes  of  this  refine- 
ment. No  one  denies  this  invention  to  be  mo- 
dern | : But  fome  of  the  more  zealous  partizans  of 
the  ancients,  have  afferted  it  to  be  foppifh  land  ridi- 
culous, and  a reproach,  rather  than  a credit,  to  the 
prefent  age  J.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  examine 
this  queftion. 

Nature  has  implanted,  in  all  living  creatures  an 
affe&ion  between  the  fexes,  • which,  even  in  the 
fierceft  and  mod  rapacious  animals,  is  not  merely 
confined  to  the  fatisfadfion  of  the  bodily  appetite, 
but  begets  a friendfhip  and  mutual  fympathy, 
which  runs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
lives.  Nay,  even  in  thofe  fpecies,  where  nature 
limits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  feafon 
and  to  one  object,  and  forms  a kind  of  marriage 
or  affociation  between  a fingle  male  and  female, 
there  is  yet  a vifible  complacency  and  benevo- 
lence, which  extends  farther,  and  mutually  foftens 
the  affedfions  of  the  fexes  towards  each  other. 
How  much  more  muff  this  have  place  in  man, 
where  the  confinement  of  the  appetite  is  not  natu- 


f In  the  Self -Tormentor  of  Terence,  Clinias,  whenever  he 
comes  to  town,  inftead  of  waiting  on  his  miftrefs,  fends  for  her 
to  come  to  him. 

J Lord  Shafteibury,’  fee  his  Mar  all  ft s. 
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ral  ; but  either  is  derived  accidentally  from  fome 
ftrong  charm  of  love,  or  arifes  from  reflections 
on  duty  and  convenience  ? Nothing,  therefore,  can 
proceed  lefs  from  affe&ation  than  the  paffion  of 
gallantry.  It  is  natural  in  the  highefl  degree.  Art 
and  education,  in  the  mod  elegant  courts,  make 
no  more  alteration  on  it,  than  on  all  the  other  lau- 
dable paflions.  They  only  turn  the  mind  more  to- 
wards it  $ they  refine  it ; they  polifh  it  j and  give  it 
a proper  grace  and  expreflion. 

But  gallantry  is  as  generous  as  it  is  natural.  To 
correct  fuch  grofs  vices,  as  lead  us  to  commit  real 
injury  on  others,  is  the  part  of  morals,  and  the 
object  of  the  molt  ordinary  education.  Where 
that  is  not  attended  to,  in  fome  degree,  no  hu- 
man fociety  can  fubfift.  But  in  order  to  render 
converfation,  and  the  intercourfe  of  minds  more 
eafy  and  agreeable,  good-manners  have  been  in- 
vented, and  have  carried  the  matter  fomewhat 
farther.  Wherever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a 
propenfity  to  any  vice,  or  to  any  paffion  difagree- 
able  to  others  refined  breeding  has  taught  men 
to  throw  the  biafs  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  to 
preferve,  in  all  their  behaviour,  the  appearance  of 
fentiments  different  from  thofe  to  which  they  natu- 
rally incline.  Thus,  as  we  are  commonly  proud 
and  felfifh,  and  apt  to  affume  the  preference  a- 
bove  others,  a polite  man  learns  to  behave  with 
deference  towards  his  companions,  and  to  yield 
the  fuperiority  to  them  in  all  the  common  incidents 
of  fociety.  In  like  manner,  wherever  a perfon’s  fi- 
tuation  may  naturally  beget  any  difagreeable  fufpi- 
cion  in  him,  it  is  the  part  of  good-manners,  to 
prevent  it,  by  a ftudied  difplay  of  fentiments,  di- 
redtly  contrary  to  thofe  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be- 
jealous.  Thus  old  men  know  their  infirmities,  and 
naturally  dread  contempt  from  the  youth  : Hence 
well-educated  youth  redouble  the  inftances  of 
refpeCt  and  deference  to  their  elders.  Stran- 
gers and  foreigners  are  without  protection:  Hence, 
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in  all  polite  countries,  they  receive  the  higheft 
civilities,  and  are  entitled  to  the  firft  place  in  every 
company.  A man  is  lord  in  his  own  family,  and 
his  guefts  are,  in  a manner,  fubjedt  to  his  au- 
thority : Hence,  he  is  always  the  loweft  perfon  in 
company  ; attentive  to  the  wants  of  every  one  ; 
and  giving  himfelf  all  the  trouble,  in  order  to  pleafe, 
which  may  not  betray  too  vifible  an  affe&ation,  or 
impofe  too  much  conftraint  on  his  guefts Gal- 
lantry is  nothing  but  an  inftance  of  the  fame  ge- 
nerous attention.  As  nature  has  given  man  the 
fuperiority  above  woman , by  endowing  him  with 
greater  ftrength  both  of  mind  and  body  ; it  is  his 
part  to  alleviate  that  fuperiority,  as  much  as  pof- 
ftble,  by  the  generofity  of  his  behaviour,  and  by  a 
ftudied  deference  and  copaplaifance  for  all  her  in- 
clinations and  opinions.  Barbarous  nations  dif- 
play  this  fuperiority,  by  reducing  their  females  to 
the  molt  abject  flavery ; by  confining  them,  by 
beating  them,  by  felling  them,  by  killing  them. 
But  the  male  fex,  among  a polite  people,  difco- 
ver  their  authority  in  a more  generous,  though 
not  a lefs  evident  manner  ; by  civility,  by  refpedt, 
by  complaifance,  and,  in  a word,  by  gallantry.  In 
good  company,  you  need  not  afk,  Who  is  the 
mafter  of  the  feaft  ? The  man,  who  fits  in  the 
loweft  place,  and  who  is  always  induftrious  in  help- 
ing every  one,  is  certainly  the  perfon.  We  mult 
either  condemn  all  fuch  inftances  of  generofity,  as 
foppifh  and  affedted,  or  admit  of  gallantry  among 
the  reft.  The  ancient  Mufcovites  wedded  their 

wives 

> 

f The  frequent  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  that  ill-bred 
cuftom  of  the  mafter  of  the  family’s  eating  better  bread  or 
drinking  better  wine  at  table,  than  he  afforded  his  guefts,  is 
but  an  indifferent  mark  of  the  civility  of  thof'e  ages.  See 
Juvenal,  fat.  5.  Plini  lib.  xiv.  cap.  13.  Alfo  Plinii  Epifi. 
Lucian  c/e.  mercede  conduttis,  Saturnalia , Sec.  There  is  fcarce- 
ly  any  part  of  Europe  at  prefent  fo  uncivilized  as  to  ad- 
mit of  fuch  a cuftom. 
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wives  with  a whip,  inftead  of  a ring.  The  fame 
people,  in  their  o\vn  houfes,  took  always  the  pre- 
cedency above  foreigners,  even  * foreign  ambaf- 
fadors.  Thefe  two  inftances  of  their  generofity  and 
politenefs  are  much  of  a piece. 

Gallantry  is  not  lefs  compatible  with  wifdom  and 
prudence^  than  with  nature  and  generofity  ; and  when 
under  proper  regulations,  contributes  more  than 
any  other  invention,  to  the  entertainment  and  im- 
provement of  the  youth  of  both  fexes.  Among  every 
fpecies  of  animals,  nature  has  founded  on  the  love 
between  the  fexes  their  fweeteft  and  bed:  enjoy- 
ment. But  the  fatisfaction  of  the  bodily  appetite 
is  not  alone  fufficient  to  gratify  the  mind ; and 
even  among  brute-creatures,  we  find,  that  their 
play  and  dalliance,  and  other  expreffions  of  fond- 
nefs,  form  the  greateft  part  of  the  entertainment. 
In  rational  beings,  we  muft  certainly  admit  the 
mind  for  a confiderable  fhare.  Were  we  to  rob 
the  feaft  of  all  its  garniture  of  reafon,  difcourfe, 
fympathy,  friendfhip,  and  gaiety,  what  remains 
would  fcarcely  be  worth  acceptance,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  truly  elegant  and  luxurious. 

What  better  fchool  for  manners,  than  the  com- 
pany of  virtuous  women ; where  the  mutual  en- 
deavour to  pleafe  muff  infenfibly  polifh  the  mind, 
where  the  example  of  the  female  foftnefs  and  mo- 
defly  mull  communicate  itfelf  to  their  admir- 
ers, and  where  the  delicacy  of  that  fex  puts  every 
one  on  his  guard,  left  he  give  offence  by  any 
breach  of  decency  ? 

Among  the  ancients,  the  character  of  the  fair- 
fex  was  confidered  as  altogether  domeftic ; nor 
were  they  regarded  as  part  of  the  polite  world  or 
of  good  company.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  true 
real'on  why  the  ancients  have  not  left  us  one  piece 
of  pleafantry  that  is  excellent,  (unlefs  one  may 

\ except 

* See  Relation  of  three  Emhajfes , by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
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except  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dia- 
logues of  Lucian)  though"  many  of  their  ferious 
compofitions  are  altogether  inimitable.  Horace  con- 
demns the  coarfe  railleries  and  cold  jells  of  Plau- 
tus : But,  though  the  mod  eal'y,  agreeable,  and 
judicious  writer  in  the  world,  is  his  own  talent 
for  ridicule  very  linking  or  refined  ? This,  there- 
fore, is  one  confiderable  improvement,  which  the 
polite  arts  have  received  from  gallantry,  and  from 
courts,  where  it  firft  arofe. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digreflion,  I lhall  ad- 
vance it  as  a fourth  obfervation  on  this  fubject, 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
That  when  the  arts  and  fciences  come  to  perfection 
in  any  Jiate , from  that  moment  they  naturally , or 
rather  neceffarily  decline , and  feldom  or  never  revive 
in  that-  nation. , where  they  formerly  flourifhed. 

It  mull  be  co'nfefled  that  this  maxim,  though 
conformable  to  experience,  may,  at  firft  fight,  be 
elleemed  contrary  to  reafon.  If  the  natural  geni- 
us of  mankind  be  the  fame  in  all  ages,  and  in 
almoll  all  countries,  (as  feems  to  be  the  truth)  it 
mull  very  much  forward  and  cultivate  this  geni- 
us, to  be  pofiefled  of  patterns  in  every  art,  which 
may  regulate  the  talle,  and  fix  the  objects  of  imi- 
tation. The  models  left  us  by  the  ancients  gave 
birth  to  all  the  arts  about  200  years  ago,  and  have 
mightily  advanced  their  progrefs  in  every  country 
of  Europe  : Why  had  they  not  a like  effedl  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Trajan  and  his  fuccelfors  ; when 
they  were  much  more  entire,  and  were  llill  ad- 
mired and  lludied  by  the  whole  world  ? So  late  as 
the  emperor  Jultinian,  the  Poet,  by  way  of  dif- 
tindlion,  was  underllood,  among  the  Greeks,  to  be 
Homer ; among  the  Romans,  Virgil.  Such  admi- 
ration Hill  remained  for  thefe  divine  geniufes; 
though  no  poet  had  appeared  for  many  centuries, 
who  could  juflly  pretend  to  have  imitated  them. 

A man’s 
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A mans  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginning  of 
life,  as  much  unknown  to  himfelf  as  to  others ; and 
it  is  only  after  frequent  trials,  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs,  that  he  dares  think  himfelf  equal  to  thofe 
undertakings,  in  which  thofe,  who  have  fucceed- 
ed,  have  fixed  the  admiration  of  mankind.  If  his 
own  nation  be  already  poffeffed  of  many  models 
of  eloquence,  he  naturally  compares  his  own  ju- 
venile exercifes  with  thefe  ; and  being  fenfible  of 
the  great  difproportion,  is  difcouraged  from  any 
farther  attempts,  and  never  aims  at  a rivalfhip  with 
thofe  authors,  whom  he  fo  much  admires.  A 
noble  emulation  is  the  fource  of  every  excellence. 
Admiration  and  modefty  naturally  extinguish  this 
emulation.  And  no  one  is  fo  liable  to  an  excefs 
of  admiration  and  modefty,  as  a truly  great  ge- 
nius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greateft  encourager  of 
the  noble  arts  is  praife  and  glory.  A writer  is 
animated  with  new  force,  when  he  hears  the  ap- 
plaufes  of  the  world  for  his  former  productions  \ 
and,  being  roufed  by  fuch  a motive,  he  often 
reaches  a pitch  of  perfection,  which  is  equally  fur- 
prizing  to  himfelf  and  to  his  readers.  But  when 
the  polls  of  honour  are  all  occupied,  his  firft  at- 
tempts are  but  coldly  received  by  the  public  ; be- 
ing compared  to  productions,  which  are  both  in 
themfelves  more  excellent,  and  have  already  the 
advantage  of  an  eftablilhed  reputation.  Were  Mo- 
liere  and  Corneille  to  bring  upon  the  ftage  at 
prefent  their  early  productions,  which  were  for- 
merly fo  well  received,  it  would  difcourage  the 
voung  poets,  to  fee  the  indifference  and  difdain  of 
the  public.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  alone  could 
have  given  admiffion  to  the  Prince  of  Pyre  ; but 
it  is  to  that  we  owe  the  Moor : Had  Every  man 
in  his  humour  been  rejected,  we  had  never  feen 
Volpone. 


Perhaps, 
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Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 
any  nation  to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their 
neighbours  in  too  great  perfection.  This  extin- 
guifhes  emulation,  and  finks  the  ardour  of  the  ge- 
nerous youth.  So  many  models  of  Italian  paint- 
ing brought  into  England,  inftead  of  exciting  our 
artifts,  is  the  caufe  of  their  fmall  progrefs  in  that 
noble  art.  The  fame,  perhaps,  was  the  cafe  of 
Rome,  when  it  received  the  arts  from  Greece.  That 
multitude  of  polite  productions  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, difperfed  all  over  Germany  and  the  North, 
hinder  thefe  nations  from  cultivating  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  keep  them  ftill  dependent  on  their 
neighbours  for  thofe  elegant  entertainments. 

It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in 
every  kind  of  writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of 
admiration.  But  befides  that  they  are  written  in 
languages,  known  only  to  the  learned  ; befides 
this,  1 fay,  the  comparifon  is  not  fo  perfect  or  en- 
tire between  modern  wits,  and  thofe  who  lived  in 
fo  remote  an  age.  Had  Waller  been  born  in  Rome, 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  his  firft  productions 
had  been  defpifed,  when  compared  to  the  finifhed 
odes  of  Horace.  But  in  this  ifland  the  fuperiori- 
ty  of  the  Roman  poet  diminifhed  nothing  from  the 
fame  of  the  Englifh.  We  elteemed  ourfelves  fuf- 
ficiently  happy,  that  our  climate  and  language  could 
produce  but  a faint  copy  of  fo  excellent  an  ori- 
ginal. 

In'  Ihort,  the  arts  and  fciences,  like  fome  plants, 
require  a frefli  foil  ; and  however  rich  the  land 
may  be,  and  however  you  may  recruit  it  by  art 
or  care,  it*  will  never,  when  once  exhaufted,  pro- 
duce any  thing  that  is  perfedt  or  finifhed  in  the 
kind. 
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The  Epicurean  *. 

I T is  a great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man, 
that  his  utmoft  art  and  induftry  can  never  equal 
the  meanefl:  of  nature’s  produ&ions,  either  for  beau- 
ty or  value.  Art  is  only  the  under-workman,  and 
is  employed  to  give  a few  ftrokes  of  embellifh- 
ment  to  thofe  pieces,  which  come  from  the  hand 
of  the  mafter.  Some  of  the  drapery  may  be  of 
his  drawing  ; but  he  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
principal  figure.  Art  may  make  a fuit  of  clothes: 
But  nature  mud  produce  a man. 

Even  in  thofe  produftions,  commonly  denomi- 
nated works  of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblefl:  of 
the  kind  are  beholden  for  their  chief  beauty  to 
the  force  and  happy  influence  of  nature.  To  the 
native  enthufiafm  of  the  poets,  we  owe  whatever 
is  admirable  in  their  productions.  The  greateft 

genius, 

J 

* Or,  The  man  of  elegance  and  pleafure.  The  intention  of 
this  and  the  three  following  effays  is  not  fo  much  to  explain 
accurately  the  fentiments  of  the  ancient  fefts  of  philofophy, 
as  to  deliver  the  fentiments  of  fefts,  that  naturally  form  them- 
felves  in  the  world,  and  entertain  different  ideas  of  human 
life  and  of  happinefs.  I have  given  each  of  them  the  name 
of  the  philofophical  feft,  to  which  it  bears  the  greateft  af- 
finity. 
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genius,  where  nature  at  any  time  fails  him,  (for 
fhe  is  not  equal)  throws  afide  the  lyre,  and  hopes 
not,  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach  that  divine 
harmony,  which  mud  proceed  from  her  infpira- 
tion  alone.  How  poor  are  thofe  fongs,  where  a 
happy  flow  of  fancy  has  not  furnifhed  materials 
for  art  to  embellifh  and  refine  ! 

But  of  all  the  fruitlefs  attempts  of  art,  no  one 
is  fo  ridiculous,  as  that  which  the  fevere  philo- 
fophers  have  undertaken,  the  producing  of  an  ar- 
tificial happinefs , and  making  ns  be  pleafed  by  rules 
of  reafon,  and  by  reflection.  Why  did  none  of 
them  claim  the  reward,  which  Xerxes  promifed  to 
him,  who  fhould  invent  a new  pleafure  ? Unlefc, 
perhaps,  they  invented  fo  many  pleafures  for  their 
own  ufe,  that  they  defpifed  riches,  and  flood  in 
no  need  of  any  enjoyments,  which  the  rewards 
of  that  monarch  could  procure  them.  I am  apt, 
indeed,  to  think,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  fur- 
nifli  the  Perfian  court  with  a new  pleafure,  by  pre- 
fenting  it  with  fo  new  and  unufual  an  objcCt  of 
ridicule.  Their  fpeculations,  when  confined  to 
theory,  and  gravely  delivered  in  the  fchools  of 
Greece,  might  excite  admiration  in  their  ignorant 
pupils : But  the  attempting  to  reduce  fuch  prin- 
ciples to  praClice  would  foon  have  betrayed  their 
abfurdity. 

You  pretend  to  make  me  happy  by  reafon,  and 
by  rules  of  art.  You  mull,  then,  create  me 
anew  by  rules  of  art.  For  on  my  original  frame 
and  firuCture  does  my  happinefs  depend.  But  you 
want  power  to  effeCt  this  ; and  (kill  too,  I am 
afraid:  Nor  can  I entertain  a lefs  opinion  of  na- 
ture’s wifdom  than  of  yours.  And  let  her  con- 
duct the  machine,  which  fhe  has  fo  wifely  fram- 
ed. I find,  that  I fhould  only  fpoil  it  by  my  tam- 
pering. 

To  what  purpofe  fhould  1 pretend  to  regulate, 
refine,  or  invigorate  any  of  thefe  fprings  or  prin- 
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ciples,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  me  ? Is  this 
the  road  by  which  I mud  reach  happinefs  ? But 
happinefs  implies  eafe,  contentment,  repofe,  and 
pleafure  ; not  watchfulnefs,  care,  and  fatigue.  The 
health  of  my  body  confids  in  the  facility,  with 
which  all  its  operations  are  performed.  The  domach 
digeds  the  aliments  : The  heart  circulates  the  blood  : 
The  brain  feparates  and  refines  the  fpirits  : And 
all  this  without  my  concerning  myfelf  in  the  mat- 
ter. When  by  my  will  alone  I can  flop  the  blood, 
as  it  runs  with  impetuofity  along  its  canals,  then 
may  1 hope  to  change  the  courfe  of  my  fentiments 
and  palfions.  In  vain  Ihould  I drain  my  facul- 
ties, and  endeavour  to  receive  pleafure  from  an 
object,  which  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  affeft  my 
organs  with  delight.  I may  give  myfelf  pain  by 
my  fruitlefs  endeavours ; but  lhall  never  reach  any 
pleafure. 

Away  then  with  all  thofe  vain  pretences  of  mak- 
ing ourfelves  happy  within  ourlelves,  of  feafting 
on  our  own  thoughts,  of  being  fatisfied  with  the 
confcioufnefs  of  well-doing,  and  of  defpifing  all 
affidance  and  all  fupplies  from  external  obje&s. 
This  is  the  voice  of  Pride,  not  of  Nature.  And 
it  were  well,  if  even  this  pride  could  fupport  it- 
felf,  and  communicate  a real  inward  pleafure,  how- 
ever melancholy  or  fevere.  But  this  impotent  pride 
can  do  no  more  than  regulate  the  outfide\  and 
with  infinite  pains  and  attention  compole  the  lan- 
guage and  countenance  to  a philoiophical  dignity, 
in  order  to  deceive  the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  heart, 
mean  while,  is  empty  of  all  enjoyment  : And  the 
mind,  unfujjported  by  its  proper  objects,  finks  into 
the  deeped  forrow  and  dejection.  Miferable,  but 
vain  mortal!  Thy  mind  be  happy  within  itfelf! 
With  what  refources  is  it  endowed  to  fill  fo  im- 
menfe  a void,  and  fupply  the  place  of  all  thy  bo- 
dily fenfes  and  faculties  ? Can  thy  head  fubfid  with- 
out thy  other  members  ? In  fuch  a fituation, 

Vol.  I>  L ' What 
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What  fooli/h  figure  muft  it  make  ? 

Do  nothing  elfe  but  fleep  and  ake. 

Into  fuch  a lethargy,  or  fuch  a melancholy,  mufl 
thy  mind  be  plunged,  when  deprived  of  foreign 
occupations  and  enjoyments. 

Keep  me,  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  violent 
conftraint.  Confine  me  not  within  myfelf  ; but 
point  out  to  me  thofe  objeds  and  pleafures,  which 
afford  the  chief  enjoyment.  But  why  do  I ap- 
ply to  you,  proud  and  ignorant  fages,  to  (hew  me 
the  road  to  happinefs  ? Let  me  confult  my  own 
pafiions  and  inclinations.  In  them  I muff  read 
the  didates  of  nature  j not  in  your  frivolous  dif- 
courfes. 

But  fee,  propitious  to  my  wiihes,  the  divine,  the 
amiable  Pleafure  *,  the  fupreme  love  of  GODS 
and  men,  advances  towards  me.  At  her  approach, 
my  heart  beats  with  genial  heat,  and  every  fenfe 
and  every  faculty  is  dilfolved  in  joy  ; while  fhe 
pours  around  me  all  the  embellifhments  of  the 
fpring,  and  all  the  treafures  of  the  autumn.  The 
melody  of  her  voice  charms  my  ears  with  the 
fofteft  mufic,  as  fhe  invites  me  to  partake  of  thofe 
delicious  fruits,  which,  with  a fmile  that  diffufes 
a glory  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  fhe  pre- 
fents  to  me.  The  fportive  Cupids,  who  attend 
her,  or  fan  me  with  their  odoriferous  wings,  or 
pour  on  my  head  the  moft  fragrant  oils,  or  offer 
me  their  fparkling  nedar  in  golden  goblets.  O ! 
for  ever  let  me  fpread  my  limbs  on  this  bed  of 
rofes,  and  thus,  thus  feel  the  delicious  moments, 
with  foft  and  downy  fteps,  glide  along.  But  cruel 
chance ! Whither  do  you  fly  fo  fall  ? Why  do 
my  ardent  wifhes,  and  that  load  of  pleafures,  un- 
der which  you  labour,  rather  haften  than  retard 

your 

* Did  Voltlptas.  Luc  RET. 
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your  unrelenting  pace  ? Suffer  me  to  enjoy  this 
foft  repofe,  after  all  my  fatigues  in  fearch  of  hap- 
pinefs.  Suffer  me  to  fatiate  myfelf  with  thefe  de- 
licacies, after  the  pains  of  fo  long  and  fo  foolifh 
an  abftinence. 

But  it  will  not  do.  The  rofes  have  loft  their 
hue : The  fruit  its  flavour : And  that  delicious  wine, 
whofe  fumes,  fo  late,  intoxicated  all  my  fenfes  with 
fuch  delight,  now  folicits  in  vain  the  fated  palate. 
Pleafure  fmiles  at  my  languor.  She  beckons  her 
lifter.  Virtue , to  come  to  her  afliftance.  The  gay, 
the  frolic  Virtue  obferves  the  call,  and  brings  along 
the  whole  troop  of  my  jovial  friends.  Welcome, 
thrice  welcome,  my  ever  dear  companions,  to  thefe 
ihady  bowers,  and  to  this  luxurious  repaft.  Your 
prefence  has  reftored  to  the  rofe  its  hue,  and  to 
the  fruit  its  flavour.  The  vapours  of  this  fpright- 
ly  neCtar  now  play  around  my  heart  ; while  you 
partake  of  my  delights,  and  difcover  in  your  chear- 
ful  looks,  the  pleafure  which  you  receive  from 
my  happinefs  and  fatisfadlion.  The  like  do  I re- 
ceive from  yours  ; and  encouraged  by  your  joy- 
ous prefence,  fhall  again  renew  the  feaft,  with 
which,  from  too  much  enjoyment,  my  fenfes  were 
well  nigh  fated  ; while  the  mind  kept  not  pace 
with  the  body,  nor  afforded  relief  to  her  o’er-bur- 
theried  partner. 

In  our  chearful  difcourfes,  better  than  in  the 
formal  reafonings  of  the  fchools,  is  true  wifdom 
to  be  found.  In  our  friendly  endearments,  better 
than  in  the  hollow  debates  of  ftatefmen  and  pre- 
tended patriot.^,  does  true  virtue  difplay  itfelf.  For- 
getful of  the  part,  fecure  of  the  future,  let  us  here 
enjoy  the  prefent ; and  while  we  yet  poffefs  a be- 
ing, let  us  fix  fome  good,  beyond  the  power  of 
fate  or  fortune.  To-morrow  will  bring  its  own 
pleafures  along  with  it : Or  fhould  it  difappoint 
our  fond  wifhes,  we  fhall  at  leaft  enjoy  the  plea- 
fure of  reflecting  on  the  pleafures  of  to-day. 

L a Fear 
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Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  dif- 
fonance  of  Bacchus,  and  of  his  revellers,  fhould 
break  in  upon  this  entertainment,  and  confound 
us  with  their  turbulent  and  clamorous  pleafures. 
The  fprightly  mufes  wait  around ; and  with  their 
charming  fymphony,  fufficient  to  foften  the  wolves 
and  tygers  of  the  favage  defert,  infpire  a foft  joy 
into  every  bofom.  Peace,  harmony  and  concord, 
reign  in  this  retreat ; nor  is  the  filence  ever  broken 
but  by  the  mufic  of  our  fongs,  or  the  chearful 
accents  of  our  friendly  voices. 

' But  hark  ! the  favourite  of  the  mufes,  the  gen- 
tle Damon,  ftrikes  the  lyre ; and  while  he  ac- 
companies its  harmonious  notes  with  his  more  har- 
monious fong,  he  infpires  us  with  the  fame  hap- 
py debauch  of  fancy,  by  which  he  is  himfelf  tranf- 
ported.  “ Ye  happy  youth,”  he  fings,  “ Ye  fa- 
“ voured  of  heaven  *,  while  the  wanton  Spring 
<c  pours  upon  you  all  her  blooming  honours,  let 
“ not  glory  feduce  you,  with  her  delufive  blaze, 
<c  to  pafs  in  perils  and  dangers  this  delicious  fea- 
« fon,  this  prime  of  life.  Wifdom  points  out  to 
“ you  the  road  to  pleafure  : Nature  too  beckons 
««  you  to  follow  her  in  that  fmooth  and  flowery 
“ path.  Will  you  harden  your  heart  to  their  foft 
“ allurements  ? Oh,  deluded  mortals,  thus  to  lofe 
« your  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  fo  invaluable 
“ a prefent,  to  trifle  with  fo  perilhing  a blefling. 
“ Contemplate  well  your  recompence.  Confider 
“ that  glory,  which  fo  allures  your  proud  hearts, 
« and  feduces  you  with  your  own  praifes.  It  is 
“ an  echo,  a dream,  nay  the  lhadow  of  a dream, 
“ difiipated  by  every  wind,  and  loft  by  every  con- 
“ trary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill-judging  mul- 
> “ titude. 

# An  imitation  of  the  Syrens  fong  in  Tafio. 

“ O Giovinetti,  mentre  Aprile  & Maggto 
“ V’  ammantan  di  fiorite  & verde  fpoglie,”  & c. 

Giurefalemme  liberata.  Canto  14. 
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“ titude.  You  fear  not  that  even  death  itfelf  fliall 
iC  ravifli  it  from  you.  But  behold  ! while  you  are 
“ yet  alive,  calumny  bereaves  you  of  it ; igno- 
<c  ranee  negledts  it ; nature  enjoys  it  not  ; fancy 
“ alone,  renouncing  every  pleafure  receives  this 
*5  airy  recompence,  empty  and  unftable  as  her- 
“ felf.” 

Thus  the  hours  pafs  unperceived  along,  and  lead 
in  their  wanton  train  all  the  pieafures  of  fenfe,  and 
all  the  joys  of  harmony  and  friendfhip.  Smiling  in- 
nocence clofes  the  proceffion  ; and  while  fne  prefents 
herfelf  to  our  ravilhed  eyes,  Ihe  embellilhes  the 
whole  feene,  and  renders  the  view  of  thefe  pieafures 
as  tranfporting,  after  they  have  pad  us,  as  when 
advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  fun  has  funk  below  the  horizon ; and 
darknefs,  dealing  filently  upon  us,  has  now  buri- 
ed all  nature  in  an  univerfal  fhade.  “ Rejoice, 
“ my  friends,  continue  your  repaft,  or  change  it 
“ for  loft  repofe.  Though  abfent,  y our  joy,  or 
<c  your  tranquillity  (hall  dill  be  mine/’  But  whi- 
ther do  you  go  ? Or  what  new  pieafures  call  you  from 
oiir  fociety  ? Is  there  aught  agreeable  without  your 
friends f Andean  aught  pleafe , in  which  we  partake 
not ? “ Yes,  my  friends;  the  joy  which  I now  feek, 
“ admits  not  of  your  participation.  Here  alone  I 
“ wilh  your  abfence : And  here  alone  can  I find  a 
“ fufficient  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  your  fo- 
tc  ciety.” 

But  I have  not  advanced  far  through  the  firades 
of  the  thick  wood,  which  fpreads  a double  night 
around  me,  ere,  methinks,  I perceive  through  the 
gloom,  the  charming  Caelia,  the  miftrefs  of  my 
willies,  who  wanders  impatient  through  the  grove, 
and  preventing  the  appointed  hour,  filently  chides 
my  tardy  fteps.  But  the  joy,  which  fhe  receives 
from  my  prefence,  bell:  pleads  my  excufe  ; and 
diilipating  every  anxious  and  every  angry  thought, 
leaves  room  for  nought  but  mutual  joy  and  rap- 
ture. 
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ture.  With  what  words,  my  fair  one,  fliall  I ex- 
prefs  my  tendcrnefs,  or  defcribe  the  emotions  which 
row  warm  my  tranfported  bofom  ! Words  are  too 
faint  to  defcribe  my  love  ; and  if,  alas ! you  feel 
not  the  fame  flame  wdthin  you,  in  vain  fliall  I en- 
deavour to  convey  to  you  a juft  conception  of 
it.  But  your  every  word  and  every  motion  fuffice 
to  remove  this  doubt  ; and  while  they  exprefs 
your  paflion,  ferve  alfo  to  enflame  mine.  How- 
amiable  this  folitude,  this  filence,  this  darknefs ! 
No  objefts  now  importune  the  ravifhed  foul.  The 
thought,  the  fenfe,  all  full  of  nothing  but  our  mu- 
tual happinefs,  wholly  pofiefs  the  mind,  and  convey 
a pleafure,  which  deluded  mortals  vainly  feek  for 

in  every  other  enjoyment. 

But  why  does  your  bofotn  heave  with  thefe 
fight,  while  tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ? Why 
diftradl  your  heart  with  fuch  vain  anxieties  ? Why 
fo  often  afk:  me,  How  long  my  love  Jhall  yet  endure  f 
Alas,  my  Caelia,  can  I refolve  this  queftion  ? Do  I 
know  how  long  my  life  Jhall  yet  endure  f But  does  this 
aiio  difturb  your  tender  breaft  ? And  is  the  image 
of  our  frail  mortality  for  ever  prefent  with  you, 
to  throw  a damp  on  your  gayeft  hours,  and  poifon 
even  thofe  joys  which  love  infpires  ! Conflder  ra- 
ther, that  if  life  be  frail,  if  youth  be  tranfitory, 
we  fhould  well  employ  the  prefent  moment,  and 
lofe  no  part  of  fo  perifliable  an  exiftence.  Yet  a 
little  moment  and  thefe  fliall  be  no  more.  We 
fhall  be,  as  if  we  had  never  been.  Not  a memo- 
ry of  us  be  left  upon  earth  ; and  even  the  fabu- 
lous fhades  below  will  not  afford  us  a habitation. 
Our  fruitlefs  anxieties,  our  vain  proje&s,  our  uncer- 
tain fpeculations  fliall  all  be  fwallowed  up  and  loft. 
Our  prefent  doubts,  concerning  the  original  caufe 
of  all  things,  muft  never,  alas  ! be  refolved.  This 
alone  we  may  be  certain  of,  that,  if  any  governing 
mind  prefide,  he  muft  be  pleafed  to  fee  us  fulfil  the 
ends  of  our  being,  and  enjoy  that  pleafure,  for 

which 
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which  alone  we  were  created.  Let  this  reflection 
give  eafe  to  your  anxious  thoughts  ; but  render  not 
your  joys  too  ferious,  by  dwelling  for  ever  upon 
it.  It  is  fufficient,  once  to  be  acquainted  with  this 
philofophy,  in  order  to  give  an  unbounded  loofe  to 
love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all  the  fcruples  of  a vain 
fuperftition  : But  while  youth  and  paflion,  my  fair 
one,  prompt  our  eager  defires,  we  muft  find  gayer 
fubje&s  of  difcourfe  to  intermix  with  thefe  amorous 
cardies. 
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The  Stoic  -f. 

T HERE  is  this  obvious  and  material  differ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  nature,  with  regard  to  man 
and  other  animals,  that,  having  endowed  the  for- 
mer with  a fublime  celeftial  fpirit,  and  having  gi- 
ven him  an  affinity  with  fuperior  beings,  {he  al- 
lows not  fuch  noble  faculties  to  he  lethargic  or 
idle ; but'  urges  him,  by  neceffity,  to  employ,  on 
every  emergence,  his  utmoft  art  and  indujtry. 
Brute-creatures  have  many  of  their  neceffities  fup- 
plied  by  nature,  being  cloathed  and  armed  by  this 
beneficent  parent  of  all  things  : And  where  their 
own  indujtry  is  requifite  on  any  occafion,  nature, 
by  implanting  inftinCts,  llill  fupplies  them  with 
the  arty  and  guides  them  to  their  good,  by  her 
unerring  precepts.  But  man,  expofed  naked  and 
indigent  to  the  rude  elements,  rifes  flowly  from 
that  helplefs  »ftate,  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of 
his  parents  ; and  having  attained  his  utmoft  growth 
and  perfection,  reaches  only  a capacity  of  fub- 
fifting,  by  his  own  care  and  vigilance.  Every  thing 
is  fold  to  {kill  and  labour  ; and  where  nature  fur- 

niffies 

f Or  the  njan  of  aftion  and  virtue. 
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nifhes  the  materials,  they  are  ftill  rude  and  un- 
finilhed,  till  induftry,  ever  aCtive  and  intelligent, 
refines  them  from  their  brute  ftate,  and  fits  them 
for  human  ufe  and  convenience. 

Acknowledge,  therefore,  O man,  the  beneficence 
of  nature  ; for  flie  has  given  thee  that  intelligence 
which  fupplies  all  thy  neceflities.  But  let  not  in- 
dolence, under  the  falfe  appearance  of  gratitude, 
perfuade  thee  to  reft  contented  with  her  prefents. 
Wouldft  thou  return  to  the  raw  herbage  for  thy 
food,  to  the  open  (ky  for  thy  covering,  and  to 
ftones  and  clubs  for  thy  defence  againft  the  ra- 
venous animals  of  the  defert?  Then  return  alfo 
to  thy  favage  manners,  to  thy  timorous  fuperfti- 
tion,  to  thy  brutal  ignorance ; and  fink  thyfelf  be- 
low thofe  animals,  whofe  condition  thou  admir- 
ed:, and  wouldft  fo  fondly  imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent,  nature,  having  given  thee 
art  and  intelligence,  has  filled  the  whole  globe  with 
materials  to  employ  thefe  talents  : Hearken  to  her 
voice,  which  fo  plainly  tells  thee,  that  thou  thy- 
felf fhouldft  alfo  be  the  objeCt  of  thy  induftry, 
and  that  by  art  and  attention  alone  thou  canft 
acquire  that  ability,  which  will  raife  thee  to  thy 
proper  ftation  in  the  univerfe.  Behold  this  ar- 
tizan,  who  converts  a rude  and  Ihapelefs  ftone  in- 
to a noble  metal  ; and  moulding  that  metal  by 
his  cunning  hands,  creates,  as  it  were  by  magic, 
every  weapon  for  his  defence,  and  every  utenfil 
for  his  convenience.  He  has  not  this  fkill  from 
nature : Ufe  and  practice  have  taught  it  him : 
And  if  thou  wouldft  emulate  his  fuccefs,  thou  muft 
follow  his  laborious  foot-fteps.  ' c 

But  while  thou  ambitioufly  afpireft  to  perfect- 
ing thy  bodily  powers  and  faculties,  wouldft  thou 
meanly  negleCt  thy  mind,  and  from  a prepofter- 
ous  doth,  leave  it  ftill  rude  and  uncultivated,  as 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  nature  ? Far  be  fuch 

folly 
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folly  and  negligence  from  every  rational  being  ! 
If  nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  gifts  and  endow- 
ments, there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  fupply 
her  defefts.  If  lhe  has  been  generous  and  libe- 
ral, know  that  lhe  ftill  expe&s  induftry  and  ap- 
plication on  our  part,  and  revenges  herfeif  in  pro- 
portion to  our  negligent  ingratitude.  The  rich- 
el!  genius,  like  the  molt  fertile  foil,  when  uncul- 
tivated, Ihoots  up  into  the  ranked;  weeds  ; and 
inftead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  pleafure  and  ufe 
of  men,  produces,  to  its  flothful  owner,  the  moll 
abundant  crop  of  poifons. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  induftry,  is  the 
attainment  of  happinefs.  For  this  were  arts  in- 
vented, fciences  cultivated,  laws  ordained,  and  fo- 
cieties  modelled,  by  the  moft  profound  wifdom 
of  patriots  and  legiflators.  Even  the  lonely  fa- 
vage,  who  lies  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
elements,  and  the  fury  of  wild  beads,  forgets  not, 
for  a moment,  this  grand  objeft  of  his  being. 
Ignorant  as  he  is  of  every  art  of  life,  he  ftill  keeps 
in  view  the  ebd  of  all  thofe  arts,  and  eagerly  feeks 
for  felicity  amidft  that  darknefs  with  which  he  is 
environed*.  But  as  much  as  the  wildeft  favage  is 
inferior  to  the  polilhed  citizen,  who,  under  the 
prote&ion  of  laws,  enjoys  every  convenience  which 
induftry  has  invented  ; lo  much  is  this  citizen  him- 
felf  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue,  and  the  true 
philofopher,  who  governs  his  appetites,  fubdues  his 
paflions,  and  has  learned,  from  reafon,  to  fet  a 
juft  value  on  every  purfuit  and  enjoyment.  For 
is  there  an  art  and  apprenticelhip  neceffary  for 
every  other  attainment  ? And  is  there  no  art  of 
life,  no  rule,  no  precepts  to  direct  us  in  this  prin- 
cipal concern  ? Can  no  particular  pleafure  be  at- 
tained without  fkill  ; and  can  the  whole  be  re- 
gulated without  reflection  or  intelligence,  by  the 
blind  guidance  of  appetite  and  inftinCt  ? Surely 

then 
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then  no  miftakes  are  ever  committed  in  this  af- 
fair; but  every  man,  however  diffolute  and  ne- 
gligent, proceeds  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  with 
as  unerring  a motion,  as  that  which  the  celefti- 
al  bodies  obferve,  when,  conducted  by  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  they  roll  along  the  ethereal  plains. 
But  if  miftakes  be  often,  be  inevitably  commit- 
ted, let  us  regifter  thefe  miftakes  ; let  us  confi- 
der  their  caufes ; let  us  weigh  their  importance  ; 
let  us  enquire  for  their  remedies.  When  from 
this  we  have  fixed  all  the  rules  of  conduct,  we 
are  philofophers  : When  we  have  reduced  thefe  rules 
to  practice,  we  are  j ages . 

lake  many  fubordinate  artifts,  employed  to  form 
the  feveral  wheels  and  fprings  of  a machine  : Such 
are  thofe  who  excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of 
life.  He  is  the  mafter  workman  who  puts  thofe 
feveral  parts  together  ; moves  them  according 
to  juft  harmony  and  proportion;  and  produces 
true  felicity  as  the  refult  of  their  confpiring 
order. 

While  thou  haft  fuch  an  alluring  object  in 
view,  fhall  that  labour  and  attention,  requifite  to 
the  attainment  of  thy  end,  ever  feem  burden- 
fome  and  intolerable  ? Know,  that  this  labour  it- 
l'elf  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  felicity  to  which 
thou  afpireft,  and  that  every  enjoyment  foon  be- 
comes infipid  and  diftafteful,  when  not  acquired 
by  fatigue  and  induftry.  See  the  hardy  hun- 
ters rife  from  their  downy  couches,  fhake  off 
the  {lumbers  which  ftill  weigh  down  their  heavy 
eye-lids,  and,  ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered  the  hea- 
vens with  her  flaming  mantle,  haften  ‘ to  the  fo- 
reft.  They  leave  behind,  in  their  own  houfes, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  animals  of  every 
kind,  whofe  flelh  furnilhes  the  moft  delicious  fare, 
and  which  offer  themfelves  to  the  fatal  ftroke.  La- 
borious-man difdains  fo  eafy  a purchafe.  He  feeks 
1 for 
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for  a prey  which  hides  itfelf  from  his  fearch,  or 
flies  from  his  purfuit,  or  defends  itfelf  from  his 
violence.  Having  exerted  in  the  chace  every  paf- 
fion  of  the  mind,  and  every  member  of  the  body, 
he  then  finds  the  charms  of  repofe,  and  with  joy 
compares  its  pleafures  to  thofe  of  his  engaging 
labours. 

And  can  vigorous  induftry  give  pleafure  to  the 
purfuit  even  of  the  moft:  worthlefs  prey,  which 
frequently  efcapes  our  toils  ? And  cannot  the  fame 
induftry  render  the  cultivating  of  our  mind,  the 
moderating  of  our  paflions,  the  enlightening  of  our 
reafon,  an  agreeable  occupation  ; while  we  are 
every  day  fenfible  of  our  progrefs,  and  behold 
our  inward  features  and  countenance  brightening 
incefiantly  with  new  charms  ? Begin  by  curing  your- 
feif  of  this  lethargic  indolence ; the  talk  is  not 
difficult  : You  need  but  tafte  the  fweets  of  ho- 
neft  labour.  Proceed  to  learn  the  juft  value  of 
every  purfuit  ; long  ftudy  is  not  requifite : Com- 
pare, though  but  for  once,  the  mind  to  the  body, 
virtue  to  fortune,  and  glory  to  pleafure.  You  will 
then  perceive  the  advantages  of  induftry  : You  will 
then  be  fenfible  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  your 
induftry. 

In  vain  do  you  feek  repofe  from  beds  of  rofes : 
In  vain  do  you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  moft 
delicious  wines  and  fruits.  Your  indolence  itfelf 
becomes  a fatigue  : Your  pleafure  itfelf  creates 
difguft.  The  mind,  unexercifed,  finds  every  de- 
light infipid  and  loathfome  ; and  ere  yet  the  bo- 
dy, full  of  noxious  humours,  feels  the  torment  of 
its  multiplied  difeafes,  your  nobler  part  is  fenfible 
of  the  invading  poifon,  and  feeks  in  vain  to  re- 
Ijeve  its  anxiety  by  new  pleafures,  which  (till  aug- 
ment the  fatal  malady. 

I need  not  tell  you,  that,  by  this  eager  pur- 
fuit of  pleafure,  you  more  and  more  expofe  your- 

felf 
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lelf  to  fortune  and  accidents,  and  rivet  your  af- 
fedtions  on  external  objedts,  which  chance  may  in 
a moment,  ravilh  from  you.  I fhall  fuppofe,  that 
your  indulgent  ftars  favour  you  ftill  with  the  en- 
joyment of  your  riches  and  pofleflions.  I prove 
to  you,  that  even  in  the  midft  of  your  luxuri- 
ous pleafures,  you  are  unhappy;  and  that  by  too 
much  indulgence,  you  are  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing what  profperous  fortune  ftill  allows  you  to 
poffefs. 

But  furely  the  inftability  of  fortune  is  a con- 
fideration  not  to  be  overlooked  or  negledted.  Hap- 
pinefs  cannot  poflibly  exift,  where  there  is  no  fe- 
curity ; and  fecurity  can  have  no  place,  where 
fortune  has  any  dominion.  Though  that  unftable 
deity  fhould  not  exert  her  rage  againft  you,  the 
dread  of  it  would  ftill  torment  you  ; would  dif- 
turb  your  flumbers,  haunt  your  dreams  and  throw 
a damp  on  the  jollity  of  your  moft  delicious  ban- 
quets. 

The  temple  of  wifdom  is  feated  on  a rock,  above 
the  rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inacceflible 
to  all  the  malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder 
breaks  below  ; and  thofe  more  terrible  inftruments 
of  human  fury  reach  not  to  fo  fublime  a height. 
The  fage,  while  he  breathes  that  ferene  air,  looks 
down  with  pleafure,  mixed  with  compaflion,  on 
the  errors  of  miftaken  mortals,  who  blindly  feek 
for  the  true  path  of  life,  and  purfue  riches,  no- 
bility, honour,  or  power,  for  genuine  felicity. 
The  greater  part  he  beholds  difappointed  of  their 
fond  wifhes : Some  lament,  that  having  once  pof- 
feffed  the  object  of  their  defires,  it  is  raviihed 
from  them  by  envious  fortune : And  all  complain, 
that  even  their  own  vows,  though  granted,  can- 
not give  them  happinefs,  or  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  their  diftradted  minds. 


But 
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But  does  the  fage  always  preferve  himfelf  in 
this  philosophical  indifference,  and  reft  contented 
with  lamenting  the  miferies  of  mankind,  without 
ever  employing  himfelf  for  their  relief  ? Does  he 
conftantly  indulge  this  fevere  wifdom,  which  by 
pretending  to  elevate  him  above  human  accidents, 
does  in  reality  harden  his  heart,  and  render  him 
carelefs  of  the  interefts  of  mankind,  and  of  Socie- 
ty ? No ; he  knows  that  in  this  fullen  Apathy , nei- 
ther true  wifdom  nor  true  happinefs  can  be  found. 
He  feels  too  ftrongly  the  charm  of  Social  affec- 
tions ever  to  counteract  So  fweet,  So  natural,  fo 
virtuous  a propenfity.  Even  when,  bathed  in  tears, 
he  laments  the  miferies  of  human  race,  of  his 
country,  of  his  friends,  and  unable  to  give  Suc- 
cour, can  only  relieve  them  by  compaffion ; he 
yet  rejoices  in  the  generous  dil'pofition,  and  feels 
a Satisfaction  Superior  to  that  of  the  mod  indulg- 
ed fenfe.  So  engaging  are  the  Sentiments  of  hu- 
manity, that  they  brighten  up  the  very  face  of 
Sorrow,  and  operate  like  the  fun,  which,  Alining 
on  a dufky  cloud  or  falling  rain,  paints  on  them 
the  moft  glorious  colours  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone,  that  the  Social  virtues 
difplay  their  energy.  With  whatever  ingredient 
you  mix  them,  they  are  ftill  predominant.  As 
Sorrow  cannot  overcome  them,  fo  neither  can  fen- 
fual  pleafure  obfcure  them.  The  joys  of  love, 
however  tumultuous,  banifh  not  the  tender  Senti- 
ments of  Sympathy  and  affeCtion.  They  even  de- 
rive their  chief  influence  from  that  generous  paf- 
fion ; and  when  prefented  alone,  afford  nothing 
to  the  unhappy  mind  but  laffitude  and  difguft. 
Behold  this  Sprightly  debauchee,  who  profefles  a 
contempt  of  all  other  pleafures  but  thofe  of  wine 
and  jollity : Separate  him  from  his  companions, 
like  a fpark  from  a fire,  where  before  it  contri- 
buted 
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buted  to  the  general  blaze : His  alacrity  fudden- 
ly  extinguiflies  ; and  though  furrounded  with  every 
other  means  of  delight,  he  loaths  the  fumptuous 
banquet,  and  prefers  even  the  mod  abftraded 
ftudy  and  fpeculation,  as  more  agreeable  and  en- 
tertaining. 

But  the  focial  paflions  never  afford  fuch  trans- 
porting pleafures,  or  make  fo  glorious  an  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  both  of  GOD  and  man,  as 
when,  fhaking  off  every  earthly  mixture,  they  af- 
fociate  themfelves  with  the  fentiments  of  virtue, 
and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy  adions. 
As  harmonious  colours  mutually  give  and  receive 
a luftre  by  their  friendly  union  ; fo  do  thefe  en- 
nobling fentiments  of  the  human  mind.  See  the 
triumph  of  nature  in  parental  affedion  ! What 
felfifh  paflion  ; what  fenfual  delight  is  a match 
for  it  ! Whether  a man  exults  in  the  profperity 
and  virtue  of  his  offspring,  or  flies  to  their  fuc- 
cour,  through  the  moft  threatening  and  tremen- 
dous dangers  ? 

Proceed  ftill  in  purifying  the  generous  paflion, 
you  will  ftill  the  more  admire  its  fhining  glo- 
ries. What  charms  are  there  in  the  harmony  of 
minds,  and  in  a friendfhip  founded  on  mutual 
efteem  and  gratitude  1 What  fatisfadion  in  reliev- 
ing the  diftreffed,  in  comforting  the  afflided,  in 
raifing  the  fallen,  and  in  flopping  the  career  of 
cruel  fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man,  in  their 
infults  over  the  good  and  virtuous  ! But  what 
fupreme  joy  in  the  victories  over  vice  as  well  as 
mifery,  when,  by  virtuous  example  or  wife  ex- 
hortation, our  fellow-creatures  are  taught  to  go- 
vern their  paflions,  reform  their  vices,  and  fub- 
aue  their  word  enemies,  which  inhabit  within  their 
own  bofoms  ? 

But 
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But  thefe  objects  are  too  limited  for  the  hu- 
man mind,  which,  being  of  celeflial  origin,  fwells 
with  the  divined:  and  mod  enlarged  afle&ions,  and 
carrying  its  attention  beyond  kindred  and  acquain- 
tance, extends  its  benevolent  willies  to  the  mod 
didant  poderity.  It  views  liberty  and  law's  as  the 
fource  of  human  happinefs,  and  devotes  itfelf, 
with  the  utmod  alacrity,  to  their  guardianfhip  and 
protection.  Toils,  dangers,  death  itfelf  carry  their 
charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public  good, 
and  ennoble  that  being,  which  we  generoufly  fa- 
crifice  for  the  intereds  of  our  country.  Happy  the 
man,  whom  indulgent  fortune  allows  to  pay  to  vir- 
tue what  he  owes  to  nature,  and  to  make  a ge- 
nerous gift  of  what  mud  otherwife  be  ravilhed 
from  him  by  cruel  neceffity  ! 

In  the  true  fage  and  patriot  are  united  what- 
ever can  didinguilh  human  nature,  or  elevate 
mortal  man  to  a refemblance  with  the  divinity. 
The  fofted  benevolence,  the  mod  undaunted  re- 
solution, the  tendered  Sentiments,  the  mod  fub- 
lime  love  of  virtue,  all  thefe  animate  fuccedively 
his  tranfported  bofom.  What  Satisfaction,  when 
he  looks  within,  to  find  the  mod  turbulent  paf- 
fions  tuned  to  jud  harmony  and  concord,  and 
every  jarring  found  banilhed  from  this  enchant- 
ing mufic  ! If  the  contemplation,  even  of  inani- 
mate beauty,  is  fo  delightful  ; if  it  ravilhes  the 
fenfes,  even  when  the  diir  form  is  foreign  to  us: 
What  mud  be  the  effects  of  moral  beauty?  And 
what  influence  mud  it  have,  when  it  embellilhes 
our  own  mind,  and  is  the  refult  of  our  own  re- 
flexion and  indudry  ? 

But  where  is  the  reward,  of  virtue  ? and  what 
recompence , has  nature  provided  for  fuch  important 
facrifces , as  thofe  of  life  and  fortune , which  we  mujl 
often  make  to  it  f Oh,  fons  of  earth  ! Are  ye  ig- 
norant of  the  value  of  this  celedial  midrefs  ? And 
Vol.  I.  M do 
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do  ye  meinly  enquire  for  her  portion,  when  ye 
obferve  her  genuine  charms  ? But  know,  that  na- 
ture has  been  indulgent  to  human  weakneL,  and 
has  not  left  this  favourite  child,  naked  and  un- 
endowed. She  has  provided  virtue  with  the  rich- 
eft  dowry  ; but  being  careful,  left  the  allurements 
of  intereft  fhould  engage  fuch  fuitors,  as  were 
infen fibie  of  the  native  worth  of  fo  divine  a beau- 
ty, (he  has  wifely  provided,  that  this  dowry  can 
have  no  charms  but  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who 
are  already  tranfported  with  the  love  of  virtue. 
Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue,  the  fwect  reward 
of  honourable  toils,  the  triumphant  crown  which 
covers  the  thoughtful  head  of  the  difinterefted  pa- 
triot, or  the  dufty  brow  of  the  victorious  warrior. 
Elevated  by  fo  fublime  a prize,  the  man  of  vir- 
tue looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  allure- 
ments of  pleafure,  and  all  the  menaces  of  danger. 
Death  itfelf  lofes  its  terrors,  when  he  conftders, 
that  its  dominion  extends  only  over  a part  of  him, 
and  that,  in  fpite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage 
of  the  elements,  and  the  endlefs  viciffitude  of  hu- 
man affairs,  he  is  allured  of  an  immortal  fame 
among  all  the  fons  of  men. 

There  furely  is  a being  who  prefides  over  the 
univecfe  ; and  who  with  infinite  wifdom  and  pow- 
er, has  reduced  the  jarring  elements  into  juft  or- 
der and  proportion.  Let  fpeculative  reafoners  dif- 
pute,  how  far  this  beneficent  being  extends  his 
care,  and  whether  he  prolongs  our  exiftence  be- 
yond the  grave,  in  order  to  beftow  on  virtue 
its  juft  reward,  and  render  it  fully  triumphant. 
The  man  of  morals,  without  deciding  any  thing 
on  fo  dubious  a fubjed,  is  fatisfied  with  the  por- 
tion marked  out  to  him  by  the  fupreme  difpofer 
of  all  things.  Gratefully  he  accepts  of  that  far- 
ther reward  prepared  for  him;  but  if  difappoint- 
ed,  he  thinks  not  virtue  an  empty  name ; but 

juftly 
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juftly  efleeming  it  its  own  reward,  he  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  bounty  of  his  creator,  who,  by 
calling  him  into  exiftence,  has  thereby  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fo  invaluable  a 
poficffion. 
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To  fome  philofophers  it  appears  matter  of  fur- 
prize,  that  all  mankind,  poffeffing  the  fame  na- 
ture, and  being  endowed  with  the  fame  faculties, 
fhould  yet  differ  fo  widely  in  their  purfuits  and 
inclinations,  and  that  one  fhould  utterly  condemn 
what  is  fondly  fought  after  by  another.  To  fome 
it  appears  matter  of  flill  more  furprize,  that  a 
man  fhould  differ  fo  widely  from  himfelf  at  dif- 
ferent times  ; and  after  poffeffion,  reject  with  dif- 
dain  what,  before  was  the  object  of  all  his  vows 
and  wifhes.  To  me  this  feverifh  uncertainty  and 
irrefolution,  in  human  conduct,  feems  altoge- 
ther unavoidable  ; nor  can  a rational  foul,  made 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tranquillity  or  fatisfafti- 
on,  while  detained  in  the  ignoble  purfuits  of  fen- 
fual  pleafure  or  popular  applaufe.  The  divinity  is 
a boundlefs  ocean  of  blifs  and  glory:  Human 
minds  are  fmaller  ftreams,  which,  arifing  at  firfl 
from  this  ocean,  feek  flill,  amid  all  their  wander- 
ings, 

f Or,  the  man  of  contemplation,  arid  philofophical  devo- 
tion. 
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ings,  to  return  to  it,  and  to  lofe  themfelves  in  that 
immenfity  of  perfe&ion.  When  checked  in  this 
natural  courfe,  by  vice  or  folly,  they  become  fu- 
rious and  enraged  ; and  fwelling  to  a torrent*  do 
then  fpread  horror  and  devadation  on  the  neigh- 
bouring plains. 

In  vain  by  pompous  phrafe  and  padionate  ex- 
preffion,  each  recommends  his  own  purfuit,  and 
invites  the  credulous  hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his 
life  and  manners.  The  heart  belies  the  counte- 
nance, and  fenfibly  feels,  even  amid  the  higheft 
fuccefs,  the  unfatisfa&ory  nature  of  rll  thofe  plea- 
fures,  which  detain  it  from  its  true  object.  I 
examine  the  voluptuous  man  before  enjoyment  ; 
I meafure  the  vehemence  of  his  defire,  and  the 
importance  of  his  object  ; I find  that  all  his  hap- 
pinefs  proceeds  only  from  that  hurry  of  thought,, 
which  takes  him  from  himfelf,  and  turns  his  view 
from  his  guilt,  and  mifery.  I confider  him  a mo- 
ment after  ; he  has  now  enjoyed  the  pleafure, 
which  he  fondly  fought  after.  The  fenfe  of  his 
guilt  and  mifery  returns  upon  him  with  double 
anguifh  : His  mind  tormented  with  fear  and  re- 
morfe  ; his  body  depreffed  with  difgud  and  fatiety. 

But  a more  auguft,  at  lead  a more  haughty 
perfonage,  prefents  himfelf  boldly  to  our  cenfure ; 
and  affuming  the  title  of  a philofopher  and  a man 
of  morals,  offers  to  fubrnit  to  the  mod  rigid  exa- 
mination. He  challenges,  with  a vifible,  though 
concealed  impatience,  our  approbation  and  ap- 
plaufe  and  feems  offended,  that  we  fhould  he- 
litate  a moment  before  we  break  out  into  admi- 
ration of  his  virtue.  Seeing  this  impatience,  I he- 
fitate  dill  more  : I begin  to  examine  the  motives 
of  his  feeming  virtpe  : But  behold  ! ere  I can  en- 
ter upon  this  enquiry,  he  flings  himfelf  from  me  ; 
and  addreffing  his  difcourfe  to  that  crowd  of  heed- 
iefs  auditors,  fondly  abufes  them  by  his  magni- 
ficent pretenfions. 

O philo- 
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O philofopher  ! thy  wifdom  is  vain,  and  thy  vir- 
tue unprofitable.  Thou  feekeft  the  ignorant  ap- 
plaufes  of  men,  not  the  folid  reflections  of  thy  own 
confcience,  or  the  more  folid  approbation  of  that 
being,  who,  with  one  regard  of  his  all-feeing  eye, 
penetrates  the  univerfe.  Thou  furely  art  confcious 
of  the  hollownefs  of  thy  pretended  probity,  whiift 
calling  thyfelf  a citizen,  a fon,  a friend,  thou  for- 
getteft  thy  higher  fovereign,  thy  true  father,  thy 
greateft  benefaCtor.  Where  is  the  adoration  due 
to  infinite  perfection,  whence  every  thing  good 
and  valuable  is  derived  ? Where  is  the  gratitude, 
owing  to  thy  creator,  who  called  thee  forth  from 
nothing,  who  placed  thee  in  all  thefe  relations  to 
thy  fellow-creatures,  and  requiring  thee  to  fulfil 
the  duty  of  each  relation,  forbids  thee  to  negleCt 
what  thou  oweft  to  himfelf,  the  mod  perfeCt  be- 
ing, to  whom  thou  art  connected  by  the  clofeft' 
tye  ? 

But  ,-thou  art  thyfelf  thy  own  idol-:  Thou  wor- 
flfippeft  thy  imaginary  perfections  : Or  rather,  fen- 
fible  of  thy  real  imperfections,  thou  feekeft  only 
to  deceive  the  world,  and  to  pleafe  thy  fancy,  by 
multiplying  thy  ignorant  admirers.  Thus,  not  con- 
tent with  negleCting  what  is  molt  excellent  in  the 
univerfe,  thou  defireft  to  fubftitute  in  his  place 
what  is  moft  vile  and  contemptible. 

Confider  all  the  works  of  men’s  hands  ; all  the 
inventions  of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  afteCteft  fo 
nice  a difcernment : Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  moft 
perfeCt  production,  ftill  proceeds  from  the  moft 
perfeCt  thought,  and  that  it  is  Mind  alone,  which 
we  admire,  Vhile  we  beftow  our  applaufe  on  the 
graces  of  a well-proportioned  ftatue,  or  the  fym- 
metry  of  a noble  pile.  The  ftatuary  the  architect 
comes  ftill  in  view,  and  makes  us  refleCt  on  the 
beauty  of  his  art  and  contrivance,  which,  from  a 
heap  of  unformed  matter,  could  extraCt  fuch  ex- 
pressions and  proportions.  This  fuperior  beauty 
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of  thought  and  intelligence  thou  thyfelf  acknow- 
ledged, while  thou  invited  us  to  contemplate,  in 
thy  conduct,  the  harmony  of  affedions,  the  dig- 
nity of  fentiments,  and  all  thofe  graces  of  a mind, 
which  chiefly  merit  our  attention.  But  why  dop- 
pelt  thou  Ihort  ? Seed  thou  nothing  farther  that  is 
valuable?  Amid  thy  rapturous  applaufes  of  beauty 
and  order,  art  thou  dill  ignorant  where  is  to  be 
found  the  mod  confunnnate  beauty  ? the  mod  per- 
fect order  ? Compare  the  works  of  art  with  thofe 
of  nature.  The  one  are  but  imitations  of  the  o- 
ther.  The  nearer  art  approaches  to  nature,  the 
more  perfect  is  it  edeemed.  But  dill,  how  wide 
are  its  neared  approaches,  and  what  an  immenfe 
interval  may  be  obferved  between  them  ? Art  co- 
pies only  the  outfide  of  nature,  leaving  the  in- 
ward and  more  admirable  fprings  and  principles  ; 
as  exceeding  her  imitation  ; as  beyond  her  compre- 
henfion.  Art  copies  only  the  minute  produdions  of 
nature,  defpairing  to  reach  that  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, which  are  fo  adonifhing  in  the  inaderiy 
works  of  her  original.  Can  we  then  be  fo  blind  as 
not  to  difcover  an  intelligence  and  a defign  in  the 
exquifite  and  mod  dupendous  contrivance  of  the 
univerfe  ? Can  we  be  fo  dupid  as  not  to  feel  the 
warmed  raptures  of  worfhip  and  adoration,  upon 
tin"  contemplation  of  that  intelligent  being,  fo  in- 
finitely good  and  wife  ? 

The  mod  perfed  happinefs,  furely,  mud  arife 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  mod  perfed  ob- 
ject. But  what  more  perfed  than  beauty  and  vir- 
tue ? And  where  is  beauty  to  be  found  equal  to 
that  of  the  univerfe  ? Or  virtue,  which'can  be  com- 
pared to  the  benevolence  and  judice  of  the  Deity  ? 
If  aught  can  diminifh  the  pleafure  of  this  contem- 
plation, it  mud  be  either  the  narrownefs  of  our  fa- 
culties, which  conceals  from  us  the  greated  part 
of  thefe  beauties  and  perfedions  ; or  the  fhortnefs 
of  our  lives,  which  allows  not  time  diffident  to  in- 
i drud 
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ftruft  us  in  them.  But  it  is  our  comfort,  that,  if 
we  employ  worthily  the  faculties  here  affigned  us, 
they  will  be  enlarged  in  another  ftate  of  exiftence, 
fo  as  to  render  us  more  fuitable  worfhippers  of  our 
maker  : And  that  the  talk,  which  can  never  be 
finifhed  in  time,  will  be  the  bufinefs  of  an  eter- 
nity. 
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The  Sceptic. 

I HAVE  long  entertained  a fufpicion,  with  re- 
gard to  the  decifions  of  philofophers  upon  all  fub- 
jedts,  and  found  in  myfelf  a greater  inclination  to  dis- 
pute, than  affent  to  their  conclufions.  There  is 
one  miftake,  to  which  they  feem  liable,  almoft 
without  exception  ; they  confine  too  much  their 
principles,  and  make  no  account  of  that  vaft  varie- 
ty, which  nature  has  fo  much  affeCted  in  all  her  o- 
perations.  When  a philofopher  has  once  laid  hold 
of  a favourite  principle,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  many  natural  effects,  he  extends  the  fame  prin- 
ciple over  the  whole  creation,  and  reduces  to  it 
every  phenomenon,  though  by  the  molt  violent 
and  abfurd  reafoning.  Our  own  mind  being  nar- 
row and  contracted,  we  cannot  extend  our  con- 
ception to  the  variety  and  extent  of  nature ; but 
imagine,  th^t  (he  is  as  much  bounded  in  her  opera- 
tions, as  we  are  in  our  fpeculation. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philofophers  is  to 
be  fufpedted  on  any  occafion,  it  is  in  their  reafon- 
ings  concerning  human  life,  and  the  methods  of 
attaining  happinefs.  In  that  cafe,  they  are  led 
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allray,  not  only  by  the  narrownefs  of  their  under- 
ftandings,  but  by  that  alfo  of  their  paflions.  Al- 
molt  every  one  has  a predominant  inclination, 
to  which  his  other  defires  and  affections  fubmit, 
and  which  governs  him,  though,  perhaps,  with 
fome  intervals,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  apprehend,  that 
any  thing,  which  appears  totally  indifferent  to 
him,  can  ever  give  enjoyment  to  any  perfon,  or 
can  poffefs  charms,  which  altogether  efcape  his 
obfervation.  His  own  purfuits  are  always,  in  his 
account,  the  molt  engaging  : The  objedls  of 
his  paffion,  the  molt  valuable  : And  the  road, 
which  he  purfues,  the  only  one  which  leads  to 
happinefs. 

But  would  thefe  prejudiced  reafoners  reflect  a 
moment,  there  are  many  obvious  inftances  and 
arguments,  fufficient  to  undeceive  them,  and  make 
them  enlarge  their  maxims  and  principles.  Do 
they  not  fee  the  vail  variety  of  inclinations  and 
purfuits  among  our  fpecies ; where  each  man  feems 
fully  fatisfied  with  his  own  courfe  of  life,  and  would 
efteem  it  the  greateft  unhappinefs  to  be  confined 
to  that  of  his  neighbour  ? Do  they  not  feel  in 
theinfelves,  that  what  pleafes  at  one  time,  difpleaf- 
es  at  another,  by  the  change  of  inclination  ; aad 
that  it  is  not  in  their  power,  by  their  utmofl  ef- 
forts, to  recall  that  tafte  or  appetite,  which  for- 
merly bellowed  charms  on  what  now  appears  in- 
different or  difagreeable  ? What  is  the  meaning 
therefore  of  thofe  general  preferences  of  the  town 
or  a country  life,  of  a life  of  aClion  or  one  of 
pleafure,  of  retirement  or  fociety  ; when  befides 
the  different  inclinations  of  different  men,  every 
one’s  experience  may  convince  him,  that  each  of 
thefe  kinds  of  life  is  agreeable  in  its  turn,  and  that 
their  variety  or  their  judicious  mixture  chiefly  con- 
tributes to  the  rendering  all  of  them  agreeable. 

The 
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But  {hall  this  bufinefs  be  allowed  to  go  altoge- 
ther at  adventures  ? And  muft  a man  conlult  only 
his  humour  and  inclination,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine his  courfe  of  life,  without  employing  his  rea- 
fon  to  inform  him  what  road  is  preferable,  and 
leads  mod  furely  to  happinefs  ! Is  there  no  dif- 
ference then  between  one  man’s  conduct  and  a,- 
nother  ? 

I anfwer,  there  is  a great  difference.  One  plan, 
following  his  inclination,  in  chufing  his  courfe  of 
life,  may  employ  much  furer  means  for  fucceed- 
ing  than  another,  who  is  led  by  his  inclination 
into  the  fame  courfe  of  life,  and  purfues  the  fame 
objeft.  Are  riches  the  chief  object  of  your  defires  ? 
Acquire  (kill  in  your  profeflion  ; be  diligent  in  the 
exercife  of  it  ; enlarge  the  circle  of  your  friends 
and  acquaintance  ; avoid  pleafure  and  expence  ; 
and  never  be  generous,  but  with  a view  of  gain- 
ing more  than  you  could  fave  by  frugality.  Would 
you  acquire  the  public  efeern  f Guard  equally  againft 
the  extremes  of  arrogance  and  fawning.  Let  it 
appear  that  you  fet  a value  upon  yourfelf,  but 
without  defpifing  others.  If  you  fall  into  ei- 
ther of  the  extremes,  you  either  provoke  men’s 
pride  by  your  infolence,  or  teach  them  to  defpife 
you  by  your  timorous  fubmifiion,  and  by  the 
mean  opinion  which  you  fee  in  to  entertain  of 
yourfelf. 

Thefe,  you  fay,  are  the  maxims  of  common 
prudence,  and  difcretion  ; what  every  parent  in- 
culcates on  his  child,  and  what  every  man  of 
fenfe  purfues  in  the  courfe  of  life,  which  he  has 

chofen. What  is  it  then  you  defire  more?  Do 

you  come  to  a philofopher  as  to  a cunning  many 
to  learn  fomething  by  magic  or  witchcraft,  be- 
yond what  can  be  known  by  common  prudence 
and  difcretion  ? Yes  ; we  come  to  a philo- 

fopher to  be  inftru&ed,  how  we  fhall  chufe  our 

ends. 
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ends,  more  than  the  means  for  attaining  thefe 
ends : We  want  to  know  what  defire  we  ftiaU 
gratify,  what  paflion  we  {hall  comply  with,  what 
appetite  wre  flrall  indulge.  As  to  the  reft,  we  truft: 
to  common  fenfe,  and  the  general  maxims  of  the 
world  for  our  inftru&ion. 

I am  forry  then,  I have  pretended  to  be  a phi- 
lofopher  : For  I find  your  queftions  very  perplex- 
ing j and  am  in  danger  if  my  anfwer  be  too 
rigid  and  fevere,  of  pafling  for  a pedant  and 
fcholaftic  ; if  it  be  too  eafy  and  free,  of  being 
taken  for  a preacher  of  vice  and  immorality.  How- 
ever, to  fatisfy  you,  I (hall  deliver  my  opinion  upon 
the  matter,  and  lhall  only  defire  you  to  efteem  it  of 
as  little  confequence  as  I do  myfelf.  By  that  means 
you  will  neither  think  it  worthy  of  your  ridicule 
nor  your  anger. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle,  wftiich 
we  learn  from  philofophy,  this,  I think,  may  be 
confidered  as  certain  and  undoubted,  that  there  is 
nothing,  in  itfelf,  valuable  or  defpicable,  defirable 
or  hateful,  beautiful  or  deformed  ; but  that  thefe 
attributes  arife  from  the  particular  conftitution  and 
fabric  of  human  fentiment  and  affection.  What 
leems  the  moft  delicious  food  to  one  animal,  ap- 
pears loalhfome  to  another  : What  affeCts  the 
feeling  of  one  with  delight,  produces  uneafmefs  in 
another.  This  is  confeffedly  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  all  the  bodily  fenfes  : But  if  we  examine  the 
matter  more  accurately,  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
fame  obfervation  holds  even  where  the  mind  con- 
curs with  the  body,  and  mingles  its  fentiment  with 
the  exterior  appetite. 

Defire  this  paffionate  lover  to  give  you  a cha- 
racter of  his  miftrefs : He  will  tell  you,  that  he  is 
at  a lofs  for  words  to  defcribe  her  charms,  and 
will  alk  you  very  ferioufly  if  ever  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  a goddefs  or  an  angel  ? If.  you  an- 
fwer 
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fwer  that  you  never  were  : He  will  then  fay,  that 
it  is  impoffible  for  you  to  form  a conception  of 
fuch  divine  beauties  as  thofe  which  his  charmer 
poffefles ; fo  complete  a fhape  ; fuch  well-proporti- 
oned features ; fo  engaging  an  air ; fuch  fweet- 
nefs  of  difpofition  ; fuch  gaiety  of  humour.  You 
can  infer  nothing,  however,  from  all  this  dif- 
courfe,  but  that  the  poor  man  is  in  love  ; and 
that  the  general  appetite  between  the  fexes,  which 
nature  has  infufed  into  all  animals,  is  in  him  de- 
termined to  a particular  object  by  fome  qualities, 
which  give  him  pleafure.  The  fame  divine  crea- 
ture, not  only  to  a different  animal,  but  alfo  to 
a different  man,  appears  a mere  mortal  being, 
and  is  beheld  with  the  utmoft  indifference. 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a like  prejudice 
in  favour  of  their  offspring.  As  foon  as  the 
helplefs  infant  fees  the  light,  though  in  every 
other  eye  it  appears  a despicable  and  miferable 
creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond  parent  with 
the  utmoft  affedfion,  and  is  preferred  to  every 
other  object,  however  perfedi:  and  accomplifhed. 
The  paflion  alone,  arifing  from  the  original  ftruc- 
ture  and  formation  of  human  nature,  beftows  a 
value  on  the  moft  infignificant  object. 

We  may  pufh  the  fame  obfervation  further,  and 
may  conclude,  that  even  when  the  mind  operates 
alone,  and  feeling  the  Tentiment  of  blame  or  ap- 
probation, pronounces  one  objedt  deformed  and 
odious,  another  beautiful  and  amiable  ; I fay,  that, 
even  in  this  cafe,  thofe  qualities  are  not  really  in 
the  objedts,  but  belong  entirely  to  the  fentiment  of 
that  mind  which  blames  or  praifes.  I grant,  that 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  this  propofition 
evident,  and  as  it  were,  palpable,  to  negligent 
thinkers;  becaufe  nature  is  more  uniform  in  the 
fentiments  of  the  mind  than  in  moft  feelings  of 
the  body,  and  produces  a nearer  refemblance  in 
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the  inward  than  in  the  outward  part  of  human 
kind.  There  is  fomething  approaching  to  princi- 
ples in  mental  tafte  ; and  critics  can  reafon  and 
difpute  more  plaufibly  than  cooks  or  perfumers. 
We  may  obferve,  however,  that  this  uniformity 
among  human  kind,  hinders  not,  but  that  there 
is  a confiderable  diverfity  in  the  fentiments  of 
beauty  and  worth,  and  that  education,  cuftom, 
prejudice,  caprice,  and  humour,  frequently  vary 
our  tafte  of  this  kind.  You  will  never  convince 
a man,  who  is  not  accuftomed  to  Italian  mufic, 
and  has  not  an  ear  to  follow  its  intricacies,  that 
a Scotch  tune  is  not  preferable.  You  have  not 
even  any  fingle  argument,  beyond  your  own  tafte, 
which  you  can  employ  in  your  behalf : And  to 
your  antagonift  his  particular  tafte  will  always  ap- 
pear a more  convincing  argument  to  the  contra- 
ry. If  you  be  wife,  each  of  you  will  allow,  that 
the  other  may  be  in  the  right;  and  having  many 
other  inftances  of  this  diverfity  of  tafte,  you  will 
both  confefs,  that  beauty  and  worth  are  merely 
of  a relative  nature,  and  confift  in  an  agreeable 
fentiment,  produced  by  an  objefl:  in  a particular 
mind,  according  to  the  peculiar  ftrudture  and  con- 
ftitution  of  that  mind. 

By  this  diverfity  of  fentiment,  obfervable  in  hu- 
man kind,  nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make 
us  fenfible  of  her  authority,  and  let  us  fee  what 
furprizing  changes  fhe  could  produce  on  the  paf- 
fions  and  defires  of  mankind,  merely  by  the  change 
of  their  inward  fabric,  without  any  alteration  on 
the  obje&s.  The  vulgar  may  even  be  convinced 
by  this  argument : But  men,  accuftomed  to  think- 
ing, may  draw  a more  convincing,  at  leaft  a more 
general  argument,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fubjeift. 

In  the  operation  of  reafoning,  the  mind  does 
nothing  but  run  over  its  objects,  as  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  ftand  in  reality,  without  adding  any  thing 

to 
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to  them,  or  diminifhjng  any  thing  from  them. 
If  I examine  the  Ptclomaic  and  Gopernican  fyf- 
tems,  I endeavour  only,  by  my  enquiries,  to  know 
the  real  fituation  of  the  planets  y that  is  in  other 
words,  I endeavour  to  give  them,  in  my  concep- 
tion, the  fame  relations,  that  they  bear  towards 
each  other  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation  of 
the  mind,  therefore,  there  feems  to  be  always  a 
real,  though  often  an  unknown  ftandard,  in  the 
nature  of  things  j nor  is  truth  or  falfehood  va- 
riable by  the  various  apprehenfions  of  mankind. 
Though  all  human  race  fhould  for  ever  conclude, 
that  the  fun  moves,  and  the  earth  remains  at  reft, 
the  fun  ftirs  not  an  inch  from  his  place  for  ali  thefe 
reasonings  ; and  fuch  conclufions  are  eternally  falfe 
and  erroneous. 

But  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  qualities 
of  beautiful  and  deformed , defirable  arid  odious , as 
with  truth  and  falfehood.  In  the  former  cafe,  the 
mind  is  not  content  with  merely  furveying  its  ob- 
jects, as  they  ftand  in  themfelves  : It  alfo  feels  a 
fentiment  of  delight  or  uneaftnefs,  approbation  or 
blame,  confequent  to  that  furvey ; and  this  fen- 
timent determines  it  to  affix  the  epithet  beautiful 
or  deformed , defirable  or  odious.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  fentiment  muft  depend  upon  the 
particular  fabric  or  ftrudture  of  the  mind,  which 
enables  fuch  particular  forms  to  operate  in  fuch  a 
particular  manner,  and  produces  a fympathy  or 
conformity  between  the  mind  and  its  objects. — 
Vary  the  ftrudture  of  the  mind  or  inward  organs, 
the  fentiment  no  longer  follows,  though  the  form 
remains  the  '‘fame.  The  fentiment  being  different 
from  the  object,  and  arifing  from  its  operation  upon 
tke  organs  of  the  mind,  an  alteration  upon  the  latter 
muft  vary  the  effedt,  nor  can  the  fame  objedt,  pre- 
fented  to  a mind  totally  different,  produce  the  fame 
fentiment. 
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This  conclufion  every  one  is  apt  to  draw  bf 
himfelf,  without  much  philofophy,  where  the  fen- 
timent  is  evidently  diftinguifhable  frorrt  the  ob- 
ject. Who  is  not  fenfibie,  that  power,  and  glo- 
ry, and  vengeance,  are  not  defirable  of  themfelves, 
but  derive  all  their  value  from  the  flrufture  of 
human  paflions,  which  begets  a defire  towards 
fuch  particular  purfuits  ? But  with  regard  to  beau- 
ty, either  natural  or  moral,  the  cafe  is  common- 
ly fuppofed  to  be  different.  The  agreeable  qua- 
lity is  thought  to  lie  in  the  object,  not  in  the  fen- 
timent;  and  that  merely  becaufe  the  fentiment  is 
not  fo  turbulent  and  violent  as  to  diftinguifh  itfelf, 
in  an  evident  manner,  from  the  perception  of  the 
objeft. 

But  a little  refleftion  fuffices  to  diftinguifh 
them.  A man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circles 
and  ellipfes  of  the  Copernican  fyflem,  and  all  the 
irregular  fpirals  of  the  Ptolomaic,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  the  former  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
latter.  Euclid  has  fully  explained  every  quality 
of  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in  any  proportion,  faid 
a word  of  its  beauty.  The  reafon  is  evident. 
Beauty  is  not  a quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not 
in  any  part  of  the  line  whofe  parts  are  all  equally 
diftant  from  a common  center.  It  is  only  the  ef- 
fect, which  that  figure  produces  upon  a mind,  whofe 
particular  fabric  or  ftru&ure  renders  it  fufceptible  of 
fuch  fentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in 
the  circle,  or  feek  it,  either  by  your  fenfes,  or  by 
mathematical  reafonings,  in  all  the  properties  of 
that  figure. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  plea- 
fure  in  reading  Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  E- 
neas’s  voyage  by  the  map,  might  perfectly  under- 
ftand  the  meaning  of  every  Latin  word,  employed 
by  that  divine  author  ; and  confequently,  might 
have  a diftinft  idea  of  the  whole  narration.  He 

would 
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Urould  even  have  a more  diftinft  idea  of  it,  than 
they  could  attain  who  had  not  ftudied  fo  exactly 
the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew,  therefore, 
every  thing  in  the  poem  : But  he  was  ignorant 
of  its  beauty  ; becaufe  the  beauty,  properly 
fpeaking,  lies  not  in  the  poem,  but  in  the  fen- 
timent  or  tafte  of  the  reader.  And  where  a man 
has  no  fuch  delicacy  of  temper,  as  to  make  him 
feel  this  fentiment,  he  muft  be  ignorant  of  the 
beauty,  though  poffelfed  of  the  fcience  and  un- 
derftanding  of  an  angel  *. 

The  inference  upon  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not 
from  the  value  or  worth  of  the  object,  which  any 
perfon  purfues,  that  we  can  determine  his  enjoy- 
ment, but  merely  from  the  pafiion  with  which  he 
purfues  it,  and  the  fuccefs  which  he  meets  with 
in  his  purfuit.  Obje&s  have  abfolutely  no  worth 
or  value  in  themfelves.  They  derive  their  worth 
merely  from  the  paffion.  If  that  be  ftrong,  and 
fteady,  and  fuccefsful,  the  perfon  is  happy.  It 
cannot  reafonably  be  doubted,  but  a little  mifs, 
drefled  in  a new  gown  for  a dancing-fchool  ball, 
receives  as  compleat  enjoyment  as  the  greateft  0- 
rator,  who  triumphs  in  the  fplendor  of  his  elo- 
quence, while  he  governs  the  paflions  and  refoluti- 
ons  of  a numerous  affembly. 

All  the  difference,  therefore,  between  one  man 
and  another,  with  regard  to  life,  confifls  either  in 
the  pajfion , or  in  the  enjoyment : And  thefe  differences 
are  fufficient  to  produce  the  wide  extremes  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery. 

To  be  happy,  the  pajjion  muft  neither  be  too 
violent  nor  too  remils.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  the 
mind  is  in  a perpetual  hurry  and  tumult  ; in  the 
fecond,  it  finks  into  a difagreeable  indolence  and 
lethargy. 
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To  be  happy,  the  paflion  muft:  be  benign  and 
focial  ; not  rough  or  fierce.  The  affedtions  of 
the  latter  kind  are  not  near  fo  agreeable  to  the 
feeling,  as  thofe  of  the  former.  Who  will  com- 
pare rancour  and  animofity,  envy,  and  revenge, 
to  friendfhip,  benignity,  clemency,  and  grati- 
tude ? 

To  be  happy,  the  paflion  muff  be  chearful  and 
gay,  not  gloomy  and  melancholy.  A propensity 
to  hope  and  joy  is  real  riches : One  to  fear  and  Sor- 
row, real  poverty. 

Some  paffions  or  inclinations,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  object,  are  not  fo  Steady  or  conftant  as  others, 
nor  convey  fuch  durable  pleafure  and  fatisfadfion. 
Philofopbical  devotion , for  inftance,  like  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  a poet,  is  the  tranfitory  effedt  of  high 
Spirits,  great  leifure,  a fine  genius,  and  a habit  of 
fiudy  and  contemplation  : But  notwithftanding  all 
thefe  circumltances,  an  abftradt,  invifible  objedt, 
like  that  which  natural  religion  alone  prefents  to 
us,  cannot  long  adtuate  the  mind,  or  be  of  any 
moment  in  life.  To  render  the  paflion  of  continu- 
ance, we  mull  find  fome  method  of  affedting  the 
fenfes  and  imagination,  and  muft  embrace  fome 
hijlorical , as  well  as  philofopbical  account  of  the 
divinity.  Popular  fuperftitions  and  observances  are 
even  found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  particular. 

Though  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  diffe- 
rent, yet  we  may  Safely  pronounce  in  general, 
that  a life  of  pleafure  cannot  Support  itfelf  So  long 
as  one  of  bulinefs,  but  is  much  more  fubjedt  to 
Satiety  and  difgult.  The  amufemenfs,  which  are 
the  mofl  durable,  have  all  a mixture  of  application 
and  attention  in  them  ; fuch  as  gaming  and  hunt- 
ing. And  in  general,  bulinefs  and  adtion  fill  up 
all  the  great  vacancies  in  human  life. 

Bat  where  the  temper  is  the  befl  difpofed  for 
any  enjoyment , the  objedl  is  often  wanting  : And  in 
this  refpedt,  the  paffions  which  purfue  external 
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objects,  contribute  not  fo  much  to  happinefs,  as 
thofe  which  reft  in  ourfelves  ; fince  we  are  nei- 
ther fo  certain  of  attaining  fuch  obje&s,  nor  fo 
fecure  in  poffefling  them.  A paffion  for  learning  is 
preferable,  with  regard  to  happinefs,  to  one  for 
riches. 

Some  men  are  poffeffed  of  great  ftrength  of 
mind  ; and  even  when  they  purfue  external  objefts, 
are  not  much  affe&ed  by  a difappointment,  but  re- 
new their  application  and  induftry  with  the  greateft 
chearfulnefs.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  happi- 
nefs than  fuch  a turn  of  mind. 

According  to  this  fliort  and  imperfect  fketch  of 
human  life,  the  happieft  difpofition  of  mind  is  the 
virtuous  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to 
a&ion  and  employment,  renders  us  fenfible  to  the 
focial  paffions,  fteels  the  heart  againft  the  affaults 
of  fortune,  reduces  the  affe&ions  to  a juft  mode- 
ration, makes  our  own  thoughts  an  entertainment 
to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather,  to  the  pleafures  of 
fociety  and  converfation,  than  to . thofe  of  the 
fenfes.  This,  in  the  mean  time,  rnuft  be  obvious 
to  the  mod  carelefs  reafoner,  that  all  difpofitions 
of  mind  are  not  alike  favourable  to  happinefs, 
and  that  one  paflion  or  humour  may  be  extremely 
dehrable,  while  another  is  equally  difagreeable. 
And  indeed,  all  the  difference  between  the  con- 
ditions of  life  depends  upon  the  mind  ; nor  is 
there  any  one  fituation  of  affairs,  in  itfelf,  pre- 
ferable to  another.  Good  and  ill,  both  natural 
and  moral,  are  entirely  relative  to  human  fenti- 
ment  and  affe&ion.  No  man  would  ever  be  un- 
happy, could’  he  alter  his  feelings.  Proteus-like, 
he  would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the  continual  altera- 
tions of  his  Ihape  and  form. 

But  of  this  refource  nature  has,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  deprived  us.  The  fabric  and  conftitution  of 
our  mind  no  more  depends  on  our  choice,  than 
that  of  our  body.  The  generality  of  men  have 

not 
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not  even  the  fmalleft  notion,  that  any  alteration 
in  this  refpedt  can  ever  be  defirable.  As  a ftream 
necefiarily  follows  the  feveral  inclinations  of  the 
ground,  on  which  it  runs  ; fo  are  the  ignorant 
and  thoughtlefs  part  of  mankind  actuated  by  their 
natural  propcnfities.  Such  are  effectually  exclud- 
ed from  all  pretenfions  to  philofophy,  and  the  me- 
dicine of  the  mind , fo  much  boafted.  But  even 
upon  the  wife  and  thoughtful,  nature  has  a prodi- 
gious influence  ; nor  is  it  always  in  a man’s  pow- 
er, by  the  utmoft  art  and  induftry,  to  correct  his 
temper,  and  attain  that  virtuous  character,  to  which 
he  afpires.  The  empire  of  philofophy  extends  over 
a few  ; and  with  regard  to  thefe  too,  her  authority  is 
very  weak  and  limited.  Men  may  well  be  fenfible 
of  the  value  of  virtue,  and  may  defire  to  attain  it  j 
but  it  is  not  always  certain,  that  they  will  be  fuc- 
cefsful  in  their  wifhes. 

Whoever  confiders,  without  prejudice,  the  courle 
of  human  actions,  will  find,  that  mankind  are  al- 
moft  entirely  guided  by  conftitution  and  temper, 
and  that  general  maxims  have  little  influence,  but 
fo  far  as  they  afiedt  our  tafte  or  fentiment.  If  a 
man  have  a lively  fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue, 
with  moderate  paflions,  his  conduct  will  always  be 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  morality  ; or  if  he 
depart  from  them,  his  return  will  be  eafy  and  ex- 
peditious. On  the  other  hand,  where  one  is  born 
of  fo  perverfe  a frame  of  mind,  of  fo  callous  and 
infenfible  a difpofition,  as  to  have  no  relilh  for  vir- 
tue and  humanity,  no  fympathy  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  no  defire  of  efteem  and  applaufe  j fuch 
a one  muft  be  allowed  entirely  incurable,  nor  is 
there  any  remedy  in' philofophy.  He  reaps  no  fa- 
tisfadlion  but  from  low  and  fenfual  objects,  or 
from  the  indulgence  of  malignant  paflions:  fie  feels 
no  remorfe  to  controul  his  vicious  inclinations  : He 
has  not  even  that  fenfe  or  tafte,  which  is  requifite 
to  make  him  defire  a better  character ; For  my 
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part,  I know  not  how  Ilhould  addrefs  myfeif  to  fuch 
a one,  or  by  what  arguments  1 fhould  endeavour  to 
reform  him.  Should  I tell  him  of  the  inward  fa- 
tisfa&ion  which  refults  from  laudable  and  humane 
actions,  the  delicate  pleafure  of  difmterefted  love 
and  friendfhip,  the  lading  enjoyments  of  a good 
name  and  an  eftablifhed  character,  he  might  (till 
reply,  that  thefe  were,  perhaps,  pleafures  to  fuch 
as  were  fufceptible  of  them ; but  that,  for  his 
part,  he  finds  himfelf  of  a quite  different  turn  and 
difpofition.  I muff  repeat  it  ; my  philofophy  af- 
fords no  remedy  in  fuch  a cafe,  nor  could  I do 
any  thing  but  lament  this  perfon’s  unhappy  con- 
dition. But  then  I afk,  If  any  other  philofophy  cap 
afford  a remedy  ; or  if  it  be  poffible,  by  any  fyf- 
tem,  to  render  all  mankind  virtuous,  however 
perverfe  may  be  their  natural  frame  of  mind  ? Expe- 
rience will  foon  convince  us  of  the  contrary ; and  * 
I will  venture  to  affirm,  that  perhaps,  the  chief 
benefit  which  refults  from  philofophy,  arifes  in  an 
indirect  manner,  and  proceeds  more  from  its  fecret, 
infenfible  influence,  than  from  its  immediate  appli- 
cation. 

It  is  certain,  that  a ferious  attention  to  the  fci- 
ences  and  liberal  arts  foftens  and  humanizes  the 
temper,  and  cherifhes  thofe  fine  emotions,,  in  which 
true  virtue  and  honour  confifls.  It  rarely,  very 
rarely  happens,  that  a man  of  taffe  and  learning 
is  not,  at  leaft,  an  honeft  man,  whatever  frailties 
may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his  mind  to  fpe- 
culative  ftudies  muff  mortify  in  him  the  paffions 
of  ineereft  and  ambition,  and  muff,  at  the  fame 
time,  give  ’him  a greater  fenfiblity  of  all  the 
decencies  and  duties  of  life.  He  feels  more  ful- 
ly a moral  diftinftion  in  charafters  and  man- 
ners ; nor  is  his  fenfe  of  this  kind  diminifhed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  encreafed,  by 
fpeculation. 

Befides 
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Befides  fuch  infenfible  changes  upon  the  temper 
and  difoofition,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  others 
may  be  produced  by  ftudy  and  application.  The 
prodigious  effects  of  education  may  convince  us,  that 
the  mind  is  not  altogether  ftubborn  and  inflexible, 
bu:  will  admit  of  many  alterations  from  its  origi- 
n?.l  make  and  ftrudture.  Let  a man  propofe  to  hmi- 
felf  the  model  of  a character,  which  he  approves  : 
Let  him  be  well  acquainted  with  thofe  particulars, 
in  which  his  own  character  deviates  from  this  mo- 
del: Let  him  keep  a conftant  watch  over  himfelf, 
and  bend  his  mind,  by  a continual  effort,  from  the 
vices,  towards  the  virtues  ; and  1 doubt  not  but,  in 
time  he  will  find,  in  his  temper,  an  alteration  for 
the  better. 

Habit  is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming 
the  mind,  and  implanting  in  it  good  difpofitions 
and  inclinations.  A man,  who  continues  in  a courfe 
of  fobriety  and  temperance,  will  hate  riot  and  dif- 
crder:  If  he  engage  in  bu  finds  or  ftudy,  indolence 
will  feem  a punifh  merit  to  him  : If  he  conftrain 
himfelf  to  pradife  beneficence  and  affability,  he  will 
foon  abhor  all  inftances  of  pride  and  violence. 
Where  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  virtu- 
ous courfe  of  life  is  preferable ; if  he  have  but 
refoiution  enough,  for  fome  time,  to  impofe  a 
violence  on  himfelf ; his  reformation  needs  not 
be  defpaired  of.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this 
conviction  and  this  refoiution  can  never  have  place, 
unlefs  a man  be,  before-hand,  tolerably  virtuous. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  phi- 
lofophy  : It  infenfibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it 
points  out  to  us  thofe  difpofitions  which  we  fhould 
endeavour  to  attain,  by  a conftant  bent of  mind,  and 
by  repeated  habit.  Beyond  this  1 cannot  acknow- 
ledge it  to  have  great  influence  ; and  I inuft  enter- 
tain doubts  concerning  all  thofe  exhortations  and 
confolations,  which  are  in  fuch  vogue  among  fpecu-  \ 
lative  reafoners.  ' • 

We 
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We  have  already  obferved,  that  no  objedls  are, 
in  themfelves,  defirable  or  odious,  valuable  or  des- 
picable ; but  that  objedls  acquire  thefe  qualities 
from  the  particular  charadter  and  conftitution  of 
the  mind,  which  Surveys  them.  To  diminifli  there- 
fore, or  augment  any  perfon’s  value  for  an  objedt, 
to  excite  or  moderate  his  paffions,  there  are  no 
diredt  arguments  or  reafons,  which  can  be  employ- 
ed with  any  force  or  influence.  The  catching  of 
flies,  like  Domitian,  if  it  give  more  pleafure,  is 
preferable  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beads,  like  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  or  conquering  of  kingdoms,  like  Alex- 
ander. 

But  though  the  value  of  every  objedt  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  Sentiment  or  paflion  of 
every  individual,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  paflion, 
in  pronouncing  its  ver<fidt,  conflders  not  the  ob- 
jedt  Simply,  as  it  is  in  itSelf,  but  Surveys  it  with 
all  the  circumftances,  which  attend  it.  A man 
transported  with  joy,  on  account  of  his  poflefling 
a diamond,  confines  not  his  view  to  the  glifter- 
ing  (tone  before  him:  He  confiders  its  rarity,  and 
thence  chiefly  arifes  his  pleafure  and  exultation. 
Here  therefore  a philosopher  may  ftep  in,  and  fug- 
ged particular  views,  and  considerations,  and  eir- 
cumftances,  which  otherwise  would  have  efcaped 
us ; and,  by  that  means,  he  may  either  mode- 
rate or  excite  any  particular  paflion. 

It  may  Seem  unreasonable  absolutely  to  deny 
the  authority  of  philofophy  in  this  refpedt  : But 
it  mull  be  confefled  that  there  lies  this  ftrong  pre- 
sumption againfl  it,  that,  if  thefe  views  be  natu- 
ral and  obvious,  they  would  have  occurred  of  them- 
felves, without  the  afiiftance  of  philofophy  ; if  they 
be  not  natural,  they  never  can  have  any  influence 
on  the  affedtions.  Thefe  are  of  a very  delicate  na- 
ture, and  cannot  be  forced  or  conftrained  by  the 
utmofl  art  or  induftry.  A consideration,  which  we 
/ Seek 
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feek  for  on  purpofe,  which  we  enter  into  with 
difficulty,  which  we  cannot  retain  without  care  and 
attention,  will  never  produce  thofe  genuine  and 
durable  movements  of  paffion,  which  are  the  re- 
fult  of  nature  ; and  the  conftitution  of  the  mind. 
A man  may  as  well  pretend  to  cure  himfelf  of 
love,  by  viewing  his  rniftrcfs  through  the  artifi- 
cial medium  of  a microfcope  or  profped,  and  be- 
holding there  the  coarfenefs  of  her  fkin,  and  mon- 
ftrous  difproportion  of  her  feature  as  hope  to 
excite  or  moderate  any  paffion  by  the  artificial 
arguments  of  a Seneca  or  an  Epictetus.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  natural  afped  and  fituation  of 
the  objed,  will  in  both  cafes.  Hill  recur  upon 
him.  The  refledions  of  phiiofophy  are  too  fub- 
tile  and  diffant  to  take  place  in  common  life,  or 
eradicate  any  aftediion.  The  air  is  too  fine  to 
breathe  in,  where  it  is  above  the  winds  and  clouds 
of  the  atmofphere. 

Another  defed  of  thofe  refined  refledions,  which 
phiiofophy  fuggefts  to  us,  is,  that  commonly  they 
cannot  diminiffi  or  extinguiffi  our  vicious  paffions, 
without  diminiffi  ing  or  extinguilhing  fuch  as  are 
virtuous,  and  rendering  the  mind  totally  indiffer- 
ent and  unadive.  They  are,  for  the  moll  part, 
general,  and  are  applicable  to  all  our  affedtions. 
In  vain  do  we  hope  to  dired  their  influence  only 
to  one  fide.  If  by  inceffant  ftudy  and  medita- 
tion we  have  rendered  them  intimate  and  pre- 
fent  to  us,  they  will  operate  throughout,  and  fpread 
an  univ^rfal  infenfibility  over  the  mind.  When 
we  deftroy  the  nerves,  we  extinguiffi  the  fenfe 
of  pleafure,  together  with  that  of  pairt,  in  the  hu- 
man body. 

It  will  be  eafy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to 
find  one  or  other  of  thefe  defeds  in  moft  of  thofe 
philofophical  refledions,  fo  much  celebrated  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Let  not  the  inju- 
ries 
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r'tes  or  violence  of  men , fays  the  philofophers  -f-,  ever 
difcompofe  you  by  anger  or  hatred.  Would  you  be 
angry  at  the  ape  for  its  malice , or  the  tygcr  for  its 
ferocity  ? This  reflection  leads  us  into  a bad  opi- 
nion of  human  nature,  and  mult  extinguifh  the 
focial  affeCtions.  It  tends  alfo  to  prevent  all  re- 
morfe  for  a man’s  own  crimes  ; when  he  confi- 
ders,  that  vice  is  as  natural  to  mankind,  as  the 
particular  inftinCts  to  brute-creatures. 

All  ills  ariip  from  the  order  of  the  univerfe , which 
is  abfolutely  p 'SI.  Would  you  wijh  to  difturb  [0 
divine  an  order  for  the  fake  of  your  own  particular 
intereft  f What  if  the  ills  I 1'uffer  arife  from  ma- 
lice or  opprefflon  ? But  the  vices  and  imperfeSlions 
of  men  are  alfo  comprehended  in  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verfe ; 

If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  heavrSs  defign , 
Why  then  a Borgia  or  a Catiline  ? 

Let  this  be  allowed  ; and  my  own  vices  will  alfo 
be  a part  of  the  fame  order. 

To  one  who  faid,  that  none  were  happy,  who 
were  not  above  opinion,  a Spartan  replied,  then 
none  are  happy  but  knaves  and  robbers  *. 

Man  is  born  to  be  miferable ; and  is  he  furpriz- 
ed  at  any  particular  misfortune  f And  can  he  give 
way  to  forrow  and  lamentation  upon  account  of  any 
difajler  ? Yes:  He  very  reafonably  laments,  that 
he  fliould  be  born  to  be  miferable.  Your  confo- 
lation  prefents  a hundred  ills  for  one,  of  which 
you  pretend  to  eafe  him. 

You  Jhould  always  have  before  your  eyes , death , 
difeafe , poverty,  blindnefs,  exile , calumny , and  infa- 
my, as  ills  which  are  incident  to  human  nature.  If 
any  one  of  thefe  ills  fall  to  your  lot , you  will  bear  it 
the  better , when  you  have  reckoned  upon  it.  I an- 

fwer, 
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fwer,  if  wc  confine  ourfelves  to  a general  and 
diftant  refleftion  on  the  ills  of  human  life,  that 
can  have  no  effedt  to  prepare  us  for  them.  If 
by  clofe  and  intenfe  meditation  we  render  them 
prefent  and  intimate  to  us,  that  is  the  true  fe- 
cret  for  poifoning  all  our  pleafures,  and  render- 
ing us  perpetually  miferable. 

Tour  for  row  is  fruitlcfs , and  will  not  change  the 
conrfe  of  dejliny.  Very  true  : and  for  that  very 
reafon  I am  lorry. 

Cicero ’s  confutation  for  deafnefs  is  fomewhat  cu- 
rious. How  many  languages  are  there , lays  he,  which 
yon  do  not  underfand  f The  Tunic , Spanijh , Gallic , 
^Egyptian,  &c.  With  regard  to  all  thefe , you  are  as 
if  you  were  deaf  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the 
matter.  Is  it  then  fo  great  a misfortune  to  be  deaf 
to  one  language  more  * f 

I like  better  the  repartee  of  Antipater  the  Cyre- 
niac,  when  fome  women  were  condoling  with  him 
for  his  blindnefs : What ! fays  he.  Do  you  think 
there  are  no  pleafures  in  the  dark  f 

Nothing  can  be  more  dejlruciive ,.  fays  Fontenelle, 
to  ambition , and  the  paffion  for  conquejl , than  the 
true  fyfiem  of  aftrmomy.  What  a poor  thing  is  even 
the  whole  globe  in  comp  ar  if  on  of  the  infinite  extent  of 
: nature  f This'  canfideration  is  evidently  too  diftant 
ever  to  have  any  effeft.  Or,  if  it  had  any,  would 
it  not  deftroy  patriotifm  as  well  as  ambition  ? The 
fame  gallant  author  adds  with  fome  reafon,  that  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the  only  objects,  w hich 
lofe  nothing  of  their  luftre  or  value  from  the  molt 
extenfive  view's  of  aftronomy,  but  ftand  proof 
againft  every  fyftem.  Would  philofophers  advife 
us  to  limit  our  affection  to  them  ? 

Exile , fays  Plutarch  to  a friend  in  banifhment,  is 
no  evil : Mathematicians  tell  us , that  the  whole  earth 
is  but  a point , compared  to  the  heavens.  To  change 
one's  country  then  is  little  more  than  to  remove  from 

one 
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one  Jlreel  io  another.  Man  is  not  a plant , rooted 
to  a certain  fpot  of  earth  : All  foils  and  all  climates 
are  alike  fuited  to  him*.  Thefe  topics  are  admi- 
rable, could  they  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  ba- 
nifhed  perfons.  But  what  if  they  come  alfo  to  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  public 
affairs,  and  deftroy  all  their  attachment  to  their 
native  country  ? Or  will  they  operate  like  the 
quack’s  medicine,  which  is  equally  good  for  a 
diabetes  and  a dropfy  ? 

It  is  certain,  were  a fuperior  being  thrufl  into 
a human  body,  that  the  whole  of  life  would  to 
him  appear  fo  mean,  contemptible,  and  puerile, 
that  he  never  could  be  induced  to  take  part  in 
any  thing,  and  would  fcarcely  give  attention  to 
what  pafl'es  around  him.  To  engage  him  to  fuch 
a condefcenfion  as  to  play  even  the  part  of  a 
Philip  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  would  be  much 
more  difficult,  than  to  conflrain  the  fame  Philip, 
after  having  been  a king  and  a conqueror  during 
fifty  years,  to  mend  old  ffioes  with  proper  care  and 
attention  ; the  occupation  which  Lucian  affigns  him 
in  the  infernal  regions.  Now  all  the  fame  topics  of 
difdain  towards  human  affairs,  which  could  operate 
on  this  fuppofed  being,  occur  alfo  to  a philofopher  ; 
but  being,  in  fome  meafure,  difproportioned  to  hu- 
man capacity,  and  not  being  fortified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not  a full 
impreffion  on  him.  He  fees,  but  he  feels  not  fuf- 
ficiently  their  truth  ; and  is  always  a fublime  phi- 
lofopher, when  he  needs  not  5 that  is,  as  long  as  no- 
thing diflurbs  him,  or  roufes  his  affedlions.  While 
others  play,  he  wonders  at  their  keennefs  and  ar- 
dour ; but  he  no  fooner  puts  in  his  own  flake,  than 
he  is  commonly  tranfported  with  the  fame  paffions, 
that  he  had  fo  much  condemned,  while  he  remained 
a fimple  fpedlator. 

There 
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There  are  two  confiderations  chiefly,  to  be  met 
with  in  books  of  philofophy,  from  which  any  impor- 
tant effeCt  is  to  be  expected,  and  that  becaufe  thefe 
confiderations  are  drawn  from  common  life,  and  oc- 
cur upon  the  mod  fuperficial  view  of  human  affairs. 
When  we  refleCt  on  the  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of 
life,  how  defpicable  feem  all  our  purfuits  of  happi- 
nefs  ? And  even,  if  we  would  extend  our  concern 
beyond  our  own  life,  how  frivolous  appear  our  molt 
enlarged  and  molt  generous  projects ; when  we  con- 
fider  the  inceffant  changes  and  revolutions  of  human 
affairs,  by  which  laws  and  learning,  books  and  go- 
vernments are  hurried  away  by  time,  as  by  a rapid 
ftreain,  and  are  loft  in  the  immenfe  ocean  of  mat- 
ter ? Such  a reflection  certainly  tends  to  mortify  alt 
our  paflions  : But  it  does'  not  thereby  counterwork 
the  artifice  of  nature,  who  has  happily  deceived 
us  into  an  opinion,  that  human  life  is  of  fome 
importance  ? And  may  not  fuch  a reflection  be 
employed  with  fuccefs  by  voluptuous  reafoners, 
in  order  to  lead  us,  from  the  paths  of  aCtion 
and  virtue,  into  the  flowery  fields  of  indolence  and 
pleafure  ? 

We  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  that,  during 
the  famous  plague  of  Athens,  when  death  feemed 
prefent  to  every  one,  a diffolute  mirth  and  gaiety 
prevailed  among  the  people,  who  exhorted  one  ano- 
ther to  make  the  moft  of  life  as  long  as  it  endured. 
The  fame  obfervation  is  made  by  Boccace  with 
regard  to  the  plague  of  Florence.  A like  prin- 
ciple makes  foldiers,  during  war,  be  more  addicted 
to  riot  and  expence,  than  any  other  r/ice  of  men. 
Prefent  pleafure  is  always  of  importance  ; and  what- 
ever diininifhes  the  importance  of  all  other  objeCts 
muft  beftow  on  it  an  additional  influence  and  value. 

The  fecond  philofophical  confideration,  which  may 
often  have  an  influence  on  the  affeCtions,  is  derived 
from  a comparifon  of  our  own  condition  with  the 
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condition  of  others.  This  comparifon  we  are  con- 
tinually making,  even  in  common  life  ; but  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  we  are  rather  apt  to  compare  our  fi- 
tuation  with  that  of  our  fuperiors,  than  with  that  of 
our  inferiors.  A philofopher  corre&s  this  natural 
infirmity,  by  turning  his  view  to  the  other  fide,  in 
order  to  render  himfelf  eafy  in  the  fituation,  to 
which  fortune  has  confined  him.  There  are  few  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  fufceptible  of  fome  confolation  from 
this  reflection,  though,  to  a very  good-natured  man, 
the  view  of  human  miferies  fhould  rather  produce 
forrow  than  comfort,  and  add,  to  his  lamentations 
for  his  own  misfortunes,  a deep  compaflion  for  thofe 
of  others.  Such  is  the  imperfection,  even  of  the 
bell  of  thefe  philofophical  topics  of  confolation  *. 

I fhall  conclude  this  fubject  with  obferving,  that, 
though  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  bed  choice,  when 
it  is  attainable;  yet  fuch  is  the  diforder  and  confufi- 
on  of  human  affairs,  that  no  perfect  or  regular  dis- 
tribution of  happinefs  and  mifery  is  ever,  in  this  life 
to  be  expected.  Not  only  the  goods  of  fortune, 
and  the  endowments  of  the  body  (both  of  which  are 
important),  not  only  thefe  advantages,  I fay,  are  un- 
equally divided  between  the  virtuous  and  vicious, 
but  even  the  mind  itfelf  partakes,  in  fome  degree, 
of  this  diforder,  and  the  mofl  worthy  character,  by 
the  very  conflitution  of  the  paffions,  enjoys  not  al- 
ways the  higheft  felicity. 

It  is  obfervable,  that,  though  every  bodily  pain 
proceeds  from  fome  diforder  in  the  part  or  organ, 
yet  the  pain  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  difor- 
der ; but  is  greater  or  left,  according  to  the  greater 
or  left  fenfibnity  of  the  part,  upon  which  the  noxi- 
ous humours  exert  their  influence.  A tooth-ach  pro- 
duces more  violent  convulfions  of  pain  than  a phthi- 
Jts  or  a dropfy.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the 
oeconomy  of  the  mind,  we  may  obferve,  that  all 
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vice  is  indeed  pernicious ; yet  the  difturbance  or 
pain  is  not  meafurcd  out  by  nature  with  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  vice,  nor  is  the  man  of 
highclt  virtue,  even  abftracting  from  external  ac- 
cidc  nts,  always  the  moft  happy.  A gloomy  and  me- 
lancholy dil'pofition  is  certainly,  to  our fentvnents , a 
vice  or  imperleftion  ; but  as  it  may  be  accompanied 
with  great  fenfe  of  honour  and  great  integrity,  it 
may  be  found  in  very  worthy  characters  ; though  it 
is  fufficient  alone  to  imbitter  life,  and  render  the  per- 
fon  affeCted  with  it  completely  miferable.  On  the 
other  hand,  a feifilh  villain  may  poilefs  a fpring  and 
alacrity  of  temper,  a certain  gaiety  of  hearty  which  is 
indeed  a good  quality,  but  which  is  rewarded  much 
beyond  its  merit,  and  when  attended  with  good  for- 
tune, will  compenfate  for  the  uneafinefs  and  remorfe 
arilmg  from  all  the  other  vices. 

I {hall  add,  as  an  obfervation  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
that  if  a man  be  liable  to  a vice  or  imperfe&ion,  it 
may  often  happen,  that  a good  quality,  which  he  pof- 
felfes  along  with  it,  will  render  him  more  miferable, 
than  if  he  were  completely  vicious.  A perfon  of 
fuch  imbecility  of  temper  as  to  be  eafily  broken  by 
affliction,  is  more  unhappy  for  being  endowed  with 
a generous  and  friendly  difpofition,  which  gives  him 
a lively  concern  for  others,  and  expofes  him  the  more 
to  fortune  and  accidents.  A fenfe  of  fhame,  in  an 
imperfect  character,  is  certainly  a virtue  ; but  pro- 
duces great  uneafinefs  and  remorfe,  from  which  the 
abandoned  villain  is  entirely  free.  A very  amorous 
complexion,  with  a heart  incapable  of  friendihip,  is 
happier  than  the  fame  excefs  in  love,  with  a genero- 
fity  of  temper,  which  tranfports  a man‘'beyond  him- 
felf,  and  renders  him  a total  Have  to  the  object  of 
his  paffion. 

In  a word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  for- 
tune than  by  realon  ; is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a 
dull  pallime  than  as  a ferious  occupation;  and  is 
■2  more 
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more  influenced  by  particular  humour,  than  by  ge- 
neral principles.  Shall  we  engage  ourfelves  in  it 
with  paflion  and  anxiety  ? It  is  not  worthy  of  fo 
much  concern.  Shall  we  be  indifferent  about  what 
happens  ? We  lofe  all  the  pleafure  of  the  game  by  our 
phlegm  and  careleflnefs.  While  we  are  reasoning 
concerning  life,  life  is  gone  ; and  death,  though  per- 
haps they  receive  him  differently,  yet  treats  alike  the 
fool  and  the  philofopher.  To  reduce  life  to  exa£t 
rule  and  method,  is  commonly  a painful,  oft  a fruit- 
lefs  occupation  : And  is  it  not  alfo  a proof,  that  we 
overvalue  the  prize  for  which  we  contend  ? Even  to 
reafon  fo  carefully  concerning  it,  and  to  fix  w’ith 
accuracy  its  juft  idea,  would  be  overvaluing  it,  were 
it  not  that,  to  foine  tempers,  this  ocupation  is  one  of 
the  raoft  amufing,  in  which  life  could  poflibly  be 
employed. 
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Of  Polygamy  and  Divorces, 


A S marriage  is  ap  engagement  entered  into  by 
mutual  confent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation 
of  the  fpecies,  it  is  evident,  that  it  mull  be  fufceptible 
of  all  the  variety  of  conditions,  which  confent 
eftablifhes,  provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  this 
end. 

A man,  in  conjoining  himfelf  to  a woman,  is  bound 
to  her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement  ; 
In  begetting  children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties 
of  nature  and  humanity,  to  provide  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  and  education.  When  he  has  perform- 
ed thefe  two  parts  of  duty,  no  one  can  reproach 
him  with  injuflice  or  injury.  And  as  the  terms 
of  his  engagement,  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
fubfifting  his  offspring,  may  be  various,  it  is  mere 
fuperftition  to  imagine,  that  marriage  can  be  en- 
tirely uniform,  and  will  admit  only  of  one  mode 
or  form.  Did  not  human  laws  reftrain  the  na- 
tural liberty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage 
would  be  as  different  as  contra&s  or  bargains  of 
any  other  kind  or  fpecies. 
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As  circumftances  vary,  and  the  laws  propofe  dif- 
ferent advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  different  times 
and  places,  they  inipofe  different  conditions  on 
this  important  contract.  In  Tonquin,  it  is  ufual 
for  the  failors,  when  the  fhips  come  into  harbour, 
to  marry  for  the  feafon  ; and  notwithftanding  this 
precarious  engagement,  they  are  affured,  it  is  faid, 
of  the  ftri&elt  fidelity  to  their  bed,  as  well  as 
in  the  whole  management  of  their  affairs,  from 
thofe  temporary  fpoufes. 

I cannot  at  prefent,  recoiled  my  authorities ; but 
I have  fomewhere  read,  that  the  republic  of  Athens, 
having  loft  many  of  its  citizens  by  war  and  pefti- 
lence,  allowed  every  man  two  wives,  in  order  the 
fooner  to  repair  the  wafte  which  had  been  made 
by  thefe  calamities.  The  poet  Euripides  happen-* 
ed  to  be  coupled  to  two  noify  Vixens,  who  fo 
plagued  him  with  their  jealoufies  and  quarrels,  that 
he  became  ever  after  a profeffed  ’woman  hater ; 
and  is  the  only  theatrical  writer,  perhaps  the  only 
poet,  that  ever  entertained  an  averfion  to  the  fex. 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  the  Hifkory 
of  the  Sevarambians,  where  a great  many  men 
and  a few  women  are  fuppofed  to  be  fhipwrecked 
on  a defart  coaft  ; the  captain  of  the  troop,  in 
order  to  obviate  thofe  endleis  quarrels  which  arofe, 
regulates  their  marriages  after  the  following  man- 
ner : He  takes  a handfome  female  to  himfelf 
alone  ; affigns  one  to  every  couple  of  inferior 
officers  ; and  to  five  of  the  loweft  rank  he  gives 
one  wife  in  comrnon. 

The  ancient  Britons  had  a fmgula*  kind  of  mar- 
riage, to  be  met  with  among  no  other  people. 
Any  number  of  them,  as  ten  or  a dozen,  joined 
in  a fociety  together,  which  was  perhaps  requi- 
re for  mutual  defence  in  thofe  barbarous  times. 
In  order  to  link  this  fociety  the  clofer,  they  took 
an  equal  number  of  wives  in  common  ; and  what- 
ever 
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ever  children  were  born,  were  reputed  to  belong 
to  all  of  them,  and  were  accordingly  provided  for 
by  the  whole  community. 

Among  the  inferior  creatures,  nature  herfelf,  be- 
ing the.  fupreme  legiflator,  prefcribes  all  . the  laws 
wjiich  .regulate  their  marriages,  and  varies  thofe 
laws  according  to  the  different  circumftances  of 
the  creature.  Where  ffie  furnilhes,  with  eafe, 
food  and  defence  to  the  new-born  animal,  the 
prefent  embrace  terminates  the  marriage  ; and  the 
care  of  the  offspring  is  committed,  entirely  to  the 
. female.  Where  the  food  is  of  more  difficult  pur- 
chafe,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  feafon,  till 
the  common  progeny  can  provide  for  itfelf ; and 
then  the  union  immediately  diffolves,  and  leaves 
each  of  the  parties  free  to  enter  into  a new  en- 
gagement at  the  enfuing  feafon.  But  nature,  hav- 
ing endowed  man  with  reafon,  has  not  fo  exact- 
ly regulated  every  article  of  his  marriage  contract, 
but  has  left  him  to  adjuft  them,  by  his  own  pru- 
dence, according  to  his  particular  circumftances 
and  fituation.  Municipal  laws  are  a fupply  to  the 
wifdom  of  each  individual ; and,  at  the  fame  time, 
by  reftraining  the  natural  liberty  of  men,  make 
private  in.tereft  fubmit  to  the  intereft  of  the  pub- 
lic. All  regulations,  therefore,  on  this  head  are 
equally  lawful,  and  equally  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  nature  ; though  they  are  not  equally  con- 
venient^ or  equally  ufeful  to  fociety.  The  laws 
may  ^$fow  of  polygamy,  as  among  the  Eajiern 
nations;  or  of  voluntary  divorces,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Ptomans  : or  they  may  confine  one 
man  to  one  woman,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
their  lives,  as  among  the  modern  Europeans.  It 
may  not  be  difagreeable  to  confider  the  advanta- 
ges and  difadvantages,  which  refuit  from  each  of 
thefe  inftitutions. 
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The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend 
it  as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  diforders  of 
love,  and  the  only  expedient  for  freeing  men 
from  flavery  to  the  females,  which  the  natural 
violence  of  our  paflions  has  impofed  upon  Us. 
By  this  means  alone  we  regain  oUr  right  of  So- 
vereignty ; and,  fating  otir  appetite,  re-eftablifh 
the  authority  of  reafon  in  our  minds,  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  our  own  authority  in  our  families.  Man, 
like  a weak  fovereign,  being  unable  to  fupport 
himfelf  againft  the  Wiles  and  intrigues  of  his  Sub- 
jects, mult  play  one  faction  againft  another,  and 
become  abfolute  by  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  the 
females.  To  divide  and  govern  is  an  univerfal  max- 
im ; and  by  neglecting  it,  the  Europeans  under- 
go a more  grievous  and  a more  ignominious  fla- 
very than  the  Turks  or  Perfians,  who  are  Sub- 
jected indeed  to  a fovereign,  that  lies  at  a dis- 
tance from  them,  but  in  their  domeftic  affairs  rule 
with  an  uncontroulable  Sway. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  bet- 
ter reafon,  that  this  Sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a 
real  ufurpation,  and  deftroys  that  nearnefs  of  rank, 
not  to  fay  equality,  which  nature  has  eftablifhed 
between  the  fexes.  We  are,  by  nature,  their  lo- 
vers, their  friends,  their  patrons:  Would  we  wil- 
lingly exchange  fuch  endearing  appellations,  for 
the  barbarous  title  of  mafter  and  tyrant  ? 

In  what  capacity  Shall  we  gain  by  this  inhu- 
man proceeding  ? As  lovers,  or  as  hulbands  ? The 
lover , is  totally  anihilated  ; and  courtfhip  the  molt 
agreeable  Scene  in  life,  can  no  longer  have  place, 
where  women  have  not  the  free  difpofal  of  them- 
felves,  but  are  bought  and  fold,  like  the  mean- 
eft  animal.  The  hujband  is  as  little  a gainer, 
having  found  the  admirable  fecret  of  extinguilh- 
ing  every  part  of  love,  except  its  jealoufy.  No 
rofe  without  its  thorn  j but  he  muft  be  a foolifh 
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wretch  indeed,  that  throws  away  the  rofe  and  pre- 
ferves  only  the  thorn. 

But  the  Afiatic  manners  are  as  deftrti&ive  to 
friendlhip  as  to  love.  Jealoufy  excludes  men  from 
all  intimacies  and  familiarities  with  each  other. 
No  one  dares  to  bring  his  friend  to  his  houfe  or 
table,  left  he  bring  a lover  to  his  numerous  wives. 
Hence  all  over  the  eaft,  each  family  is  as  much 
feparate  from  another,  as  if  they  were  fo  many 
diftindt  kingdoms.  No  wonder  then,  that  Solo- 
mon, living  like  an  eaftern  prince,  with  his  fe- 
ven  hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines, 
without  one  friend,  could  write  fo  pathetically  con- 
cerning the  vanity  of  the  world.  Had  he  tried 
the  fecret  of  one  wife  or  miftrefs,  a few  friends, 
and  a great  many  companions,  he  might  have 
found  life  fomewhat  more  agreeable.  Deftroy  love 
and  friendlhip ; what  remains  in  the  world  worth 
accepting  ? 

The  bad  education  of  children,  efpecially  chil- 
dren of  condition,  is  another  unavoidable  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  eaftern  inftitutions.  Thofe  who 
pafs  the  early  part  of  life  among  flaves,  are  only 
qualified  to  be,  themfelves,  flaves  and  tyrants  ; 
and  in  every  future  intercourfe,  either  with  their 
inferiors  or  fuperiors,  are  apt  to  forget  the  natu- 
ral equality  of  mankind.  What  attention,  too,  can 
it  be  fuppofed  a parent,  whofe  feraglio  affords  him 
fifty  fons,  will  give  to  inftilling  principles  of  mo- 
rality or  fcience  into  a progeny,  with  whom  he 
himfelf  is  fcarcely  acquainted,  and- whom  he  loves 
with  fo  divided  an  affection  ? Barbarifm,  therefore, 
appears,  from  reafon  as  well  as  experience,  to  be 
the  infeparable  attendant  of  pylygamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I need  not 
recount  the  frightful  effects  of  jealoufy,  and  the 
conftraint  in  which  it  holds  the  fair-fex  all  over 
the  eaft.  In  thofe  countries  men  are  not  allowed 

to 
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to  have  any  commerce  with  the  females,  not  even 
phyficians,  when  ficknefs  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
extinguifhed  all  wanton  paflions  in  the  bofoms  of 
the  fair,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  rendered 
them  unfit  objects  of  defire.  Tournefort  tells  us, 
that,  when  he  was  brought  into  the  grand  fignior's 
feraglio  as  a phyfician,  he  was  not  a little  fur- 
prized,  in  looking  along  a gallery,  to  fee  a great 
number  of  naked  arms,  {landing  out  from  the 
Tides  of  the  room.  He  could  not  imagine  what 
this  could  mean  ; till  he  was  told,  that  thofe  arms, 
belonged  to  bodies,  which  he  mull  cure,  with- 
out knowing  any  more  about  them,  than  what 
he  could  learn  from  the  arms.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  alk  a queltion  of  the  patient,  or  even 
of  her  attendants,  left  he  might  find  it  neceffary 
to  enquire  concerning  circumftances,  which  the 
delicacy  of  the  feraglio  allows  not  to  be  reveal- 
ed. Hence  phyficians  in  the  eaft  pretend  to  know 
all  difeafes  from  the  pulfe  ; as  our  quacks  in  Eu- 
rope. undertake,  to  cure  a perfon  merely  from  fee- 
ing his  water.  I fuppofe,,  had  Monfienr  Tourne- 
fort been  of  this  latter  kind,  he  would  not,  in  Con- 
ftantinople,  have  been  allowed  by  the  jealous  Turks 
to  be  furmfhed  with  materials  requifite  for  exer- 
ciling  his  art. 

In  another  country,  where  polygamy  is  alfo  al- 
lowed, they  render  their  wives  cripples,  and  make 
their  feet  of  no  ufe  to  them,  in  order  to  confine 
them  to  their  own  houfes.  But  it  wiil,  perhaps, 
appear  ftrange,  that,  in  a European  country,  jea- 
loufy  can  yet  be  carried  to  fuch  a height,  that  it  is 
indecent  fo  much  as  to  fuppofe  that  a woman  of 
rank  can  have  ieet  or  legs.  Witnefs  the  following 
ftory,  which  we  have  from  very  good  authority  f. 
When  the  mother  of  the  late  king  of  Spain  was 
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on  her  road  towards  Madrid)  (he  patted  through 
a little  town  in  Spain,  famous  for  its  manufactory 
of  gloves  and  (lockings.  The  magiflyates  of  the 
£>lace  thought  they  could  not  better  exprefs  their 
joy  for  the  reception  of  their  new  queen,  than  by 
prefenting  her  with  a fample  of  tliofe  commodi- 
ties, for  which  alone  their  town  was  remarkable. 
The  major  domo , who  conduded  the  princefs,  re- 
ceived the  gloves  very  gracioufly  : But  when  the 
(lockings  were  prefented,  he  flung  them  away  with 
great  indignation,  and  feverely  reprimanded  the 
magiftrates  for  this  egregious  piece  of  indecency. 
Know , fays  he,  that  a queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs. 
The  young  queen,  who,  at  that  time,  underflood 
the  language  but  imperfedly,  and  had  often  been 
frightened  with  (lories  of  Spanifli  jealoufy,  imagined 
that  they  were  to  cut  off  her  legs,  Upon  which 
(he  fell  a crying,  and  begged  them  to  condud 
her  back  to  Germany  ; for  that  (lie  never  could 
endure  the  operation  : And  it  was  with  fome  diffi- 
culty they  could  appeafe  her.  Philip  IV.  is  faid  ne- 
ver in  his  life  to  have  laughed  heartily,  but  at 
the  recital  of  this  (lory. 

Having  rejeded  polygamy,  and  matched  one 
man  with  one  woman,  let  us  now  confider  what 
duration  we  (hall  affign  to  their  union,  and  whe- 
ther we  (hall  admit  of  thofe  voluntary  divorces, 
which  were  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Thofe  who  would  defend  this  pradice  may 
employ  the  (oilowing  reafons. 

How  often  does  difguft  and  averfion  arife  after 
marriage,  frpm  the  mod  trivial  accidents,  or  from 
an  incompatibility  of  humour  ; where  time,  in- 
(lead  of  curing  the  wounds,  proceeding  from 
mutual  injuries,  feflers  them  every  day  the  more, 
by  new  quarrels  and  reproaches  ? Let  us  feparate 
hearts,  which  were  not  made  to  aflbciate  toge- 
ther. Each  of  them  may,  perhaps,  find  another 
' - ' for 
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for  which  it  is  better  fitted.  At  Ieaft,  nothing 
can  be  more  cruel  than  to  preferve,  by  violence, 
an  union,  which  at  firft,  was  made  by  mutual 
love,  and  is  now,  in  effeCI,  diffolved  by  mutual 
hatred. 

But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a cure 
to  hatred  and  domeftic  quarrels:  It  is  alfo  an  ad- 
mirable prefervative  againft  them,  and  the  only  fe- 
cret  for  keeping  alive  that  Jove,  which  firft  unit- 
ed the  married  couple.  The  heart  of  man  delights 
in  liberty : The  very  image  of  conftraint  is  griev- 
ous to  it : When  yoil  would  confine  it  by  vio- 
lence, to  what  would  otherwife  have  been  its 
choice,  the  inclination  immediately  changes,  and 
defire  is  turned  into  averfion.  If  the  public  in- 
tereft  will  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that 
* variety , which  is  fo  agreeable  in  love  : at  leafty 
deprive  us  not  of  that  liberty,  which  is  fo  effential- 
ly  requifite.  In  vain  you  tell  me,  that  I had  my 
choice  of  the  perfon,  with  whom  I would  conjoin 
myfelf.  I had  my  choice,  it  is  true,  of  my  prifon  ; 
but  this  is  but  a fmall  comfort,  fince  it  muft  ftill  be 
a prifon. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  divorces : But  there  feem  to  be  thefe 
three  unanfwerable  objections  againft  them.  Fir/i, 
What  muft  become  of  the  children  upon  the  re- 
paration of  the  parents  ? Muft  they  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  a ftep-mother  ; and  inftead  of 
the  fond  attention  and  concern  of  a parent,  feel 
all  the  indifference  or  hatred  of  a ftranger  or  an 
enemy  ? Thefe  inconveniencies  are  fufficiently 
felt,  where  nature  has  made  the  dlVorce  by  the 
doom  inevitable  to  all  mortals  : And  fhali  we  feek 
to  multiply  thofe  inconveniencies,  by  multiplying 
divorces,  and  putting  it  in  the  power  of  parents, 
upon  every  caprice,  to  render  their  pofterity  mi- 
ferable. 

Secondly , 
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Secondly , If  it  be  true*  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  heart  of  man  naturally  delights  in  liberty,  and 
hates  every  thing  to  which  it  is  confined  it  is 
alfo  true,  on  the  other,  that  the  heart  of  man 
naturally  fubmits  to  neceffity,  and  foon  lofes  an 
inclination,  when  there  appears  an  abfolute  impof- 
fibility  of  gratifying  it.  Thefe  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  you’ll  fay,  are  contradictory : But 
what  is  man  but  a heap  of  contradictions  ! Though 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  where  principles  are,  after 
this  manner,  contrary  in  their  operation,  they  do 
not  always  deftroy  each  other  j but  the  one  or 
the  other  may  predominate  on  any  particular  oc- 
cafion,  according  as  circumftances  are  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  it.  For  inftance,  love  is  a reft- 
lefs  and  impatient  paffion,  full  of  caprices  and  va- 
riations : arifing  in  a moment  from  a feature, 
from  an  air,  from  nothing,  and  fuddenly  extin- 
guilhing  after  the  fame  manner.  Such  a paflu 
on  requires  liberty  above  all  things ; and  there- 
fore Eloifa  had  reafon,  when,  in  order  to  preferve 
this  palfion  Ihe  refufed  to  marry  her  beloved  A- 
belard. 

How  oft,  when  pref  to  marriage , have  I J, aid, 

Curfe  on  all  laws  but  thofe  which  love  has  made  : 

Love,  free  as  air , at fight  of  human  ties , 

Spreads  his  light  wings , and  in  a moment  fies. 

But  friendjhip  is  a calm  and  fedate  affeCtion,  con- 
ducted by  reafon  and  cemented  by  habit ; fpring- 
ing  from  lqng*  acquaintance  and  mutual  obliga- 
tions ; without  jealoufies  or  fears,  and  without 
thofe  feverifh  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  which  caufe 
fuch  an  agreeable  torment  in  the  amorous  pafii- 
on.  So  fober  an  affeCtion,  therefore,  as  friend - 
(hip,  rather  thrives  under  conftraint,  and  never 
rifes  to  fuch  a height,  as  when  any  ftrong  inte- 
reft  or  neceffity  binds  two  perfonSL  together,  and 
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gives,  them  fome  common  objeft  of  purfuit.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  afraid  of  drawing  the  mar- 
riage-knot, which  chiefly  fubfifts  by  friendfhip,  the 
clofed  poliible.  The  amity  between  the  perfons, 
where  it  is  folid  and  fincere,  will  rather  gain  by 
it : And  where  it  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  this 
is  the  bed  expedient  for  fixing  it.  How  many 
frivolous  quarrels  and  difgufts  are  there,  which 
people  of  common  prudence  endeavour  to  forget, 
when  they  lie  under  a neceflity  of  palling  their 
lives  together  ; but  which  would  foon  be  inflamed 
into  the  mod  deadly  hatred,  were  they  purfued  to 
the  utmoft,  under  the  profpeft  of  an  eafy  repara- 
tion ? 

In  the  third  place,  we  muft  confider,  tnat  no- 
thing is  more  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  per- 
fons fo  clofely  in  all  their  intereds  and  concerns, 
as  man  and  wife,  without  rendering  the  union 
entire  and  total.  The  lead  poflibility  of  a fepa- 
rate  intered  mud  be  the  fource  of  endlefs  quar- 
rels and  fufpicions.  The  wife,  not  fecure  of  her 
edablifhment,  will  dill  be  driving  fome  feparate  end 
or  projedt ; and  the  hufband’s  felfifhnefs,  being  ac- 
companied with  more  power,  may  be  dill  more 
dangerous. 

Should  thefe  reafo.ns  againd  voluntary  divorces 
be  deemed  infufficient,  1 hope  no  body  will  pre-  , 
tend  to  refufe  the  tedimony  of  experience.  At  the 
time  when  divorces  were  mod  frequent  among  the 
Romans,  marriages  were  mod  rare  ; and  Augudus 
was  obliged,  by  penal  laws,  to  force  men  of  fadtion 
into  the  married  date  : A circumft^nce  which  is 
fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  age  or  nation. 
The  more  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  which  prohi- 
bited divorces,  are  extremely  praifed  by  Dionyfius 
Halycarnaffaeus  f . Wonderful  was  the  harmony, 

lays  the  hidorian,  which  this  infeparable  union  of 
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interefts  produced  between  married  perfons  ; 
while  each  of  them  confidered  the  inevitable  ne- 
ceffity  by  which  they  were  linked  together,  and  a- 
bandoned  all  profpeft  of  any  other  choice  or  efta- 
blifhment. 

The  exclufion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  fuffi- 
ciently  recommends  our  prefent  European  pra&icc 
with  regard  to  marriage. 
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Of  Simplicity  and  Refinement  in 
Writing. 

j * 

F I N E writing,  according  to  Mr.  Addifon,  con- 
fifts  of  fentiments,  which  are  natural,  without  be- 
ing obvious.  There  cannot  be  a jufter,  and  more 
concife  definition  of  fine  writing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  affeft  not 
the  mind  with  any  pleafure,  and  feem  not  wor- 
thy of  our  attention.  The  pleafantries  of  a wa- 
terman, the  obfervations  of  a peafant,  the  ribaldry 
of  a porter  or  hackney  coachman,  all  of  thefe 
are  natural,  and  difagreeable.  What  an  infipid 
comedy  fhould  we  make  of  the  chit-chat  of  the 
tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full  length  ? 
Nothing  can  pleafe  perfons  of  tafte,  but  nature 
drawn  with  all  her  graces  and  ornaments,  la 
belle  nature ; or  if  we  copy  low  life  the  ftrokes 
mult  be  ftroqg  and  remarkable,  and  mull  convey 
a lively  image  to  the  mind.  The  abfurd  naivety 
of  Sancho  Pancho  is  reprefented  in  fuch  inimitable 
colours  by  Cervantes,  that  it  entertains  as  much  as 
the  pitture  of  the  moft  magnanimous  hero  or  foft- 
eft  lover. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  orators,  philofophers, 
critics,  or  any  author  who  fpeaks  in  his  own  per- 
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fon,  without  introducing  other  fpeakers  or  actors. 
II  his  language  be  not  elegant,  his  obfervations  un- 
common, his  fenfe  ftrong  and  mafculine,  he  will 
in  vain  boaft  his  nature  and  fimplicity.  He  may- 
be correct  ; but  he  never  will  be  agreeable.  It  is 
the  unhappinefs  of  fuch  authors,  that  they  are 
never  blamed  or  cenfured,  The  good  fortune  of 
a book,  and  that  of  a man,  are  not  the  fame. 
The  fecret  deceiving  path  of  life,  which  Horace  talks 
of,  fallen tis  femita  vitee , may  be  the  happieft  lot  of 
the  one  ; but  is  the  greateft  misfortune,  which  the 
other  can  poffibly  fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  productions,  which  are  mere- 
ly furprifing,  without  being  natural,  can  never  give 
any  lading  entertainment  to  the  mind.  To  draw 
chimeras  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  to  copy  or  imi- 
tate. The  juftnefs  of  the  reprefentation  is  loft, 
and  the  mind  is  difpleafed  to  find  a picture,  which 
bears,  no  refemblance  to  any  original.  Nor  are 
fuch  exceflive  refinements  more  agreeable  in  the 
epiftolary  or  philosophic  ftyle,  than  in  the  epic  or 
tragic.  Too  much  ornament  is  a fault  in  every 
kind  of  production.  Uncommon  expfeffions,  ftrong 
flaChes  of  wit,  pointed  fimilies,  and  epigrammatic 
turns,  efpecially  when  they  recur  too  frequently,  are 
a disfigurement,  rather  than  any  embellifhment  pf 
difcourfe.  As  the  eye,  in  furyeying  a Gothic  build- 
ing, is  diltraCted  by  the  multiplicity  of  ornaments, 
and  lofes  the  whole  by  its  minute  attention  to  the 
parts  ; fo  the  mind,  in  perufing  a work  overdocked 
with  wit,  is  fatigued,  and  difguded  with  the  conftant 
endeavour  to  fhine  and  furprize.  This  is  the.  cafe 
where  a writer  over-a.bohnds  in  \yit,'even  though 
that  wit,  in  itfelf,  fhould  be  juft  and  agreeable.  But 
it  commonly  happens  to  fuch  writers,  that  they  feek 
for  their  favourite  ornaments,  even  where  the  fub- 
jeCt  does  not  afford  them  ; and  by  that  means,  have 
twenty  infipid  conceits. for  one  thought  which  is  real- 
ly beautiful. 
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There  is  no  fubjeCt  in  critical  learning  more  copi- 
ous, than  this  of  the  juft  mixture  of  fimplicity  and 
refinement  in  writing  ; and  therefore,  not  to  wan- 
der in  too  large  a field,  I fhall  confine  myfelf  to  a 
few  general  obfervations  on  that  head. 

Firft , I obferve,  That  though  excejfes  of  both  kinds 
are  to  be  avoided , and  though  a proper  medium  ought 
to  be  fudied  in  all  productions  ; yet  this  medium  lies 
not  in  a pointy  but  admits  of  a confiderable  latitude . 
Confider  the  wide  diftance,  in  this  refpedt,  between 
Mr.  Pope  and  Lucretius.  Thefe  feem  to  lie  in  the 
two  greateft  extremes  of  refinement  and  fimplicity, 
in  which  a poet  can  indulge  himfelf,  without  being 
guilty  of  any  blameable  excefs.  All  this  interval 
may  b’e  filled  with  poets,  who  may  differ  from 
each  other,  but  may  be  equally  admirable,  each 
in  his  peculiar  ftile  and  manner.  Corneille  and 
Congreve,  who  carry  their  wit  and  refinement 
fomewhat  farther  than  Mr.  Tope  (if  poets  of  fo 
different  a kind  can  be  compared  together),  and 
Sophocles  and  Terence,  who  are  more  fimple 
than  Lucretius,  feem  to  have  gone  out  of  that 
medium,  in  which  the  moft  perfect  productions 
are  found,  and  to  be  guilty  of  fome  excefs  in 
thefe  oppofite  characters.  Of  all  the  great  poets, 
Virgil  and  Racine,  in  my  opinion,  lie  neareft  the 
center,  and  are  the  fartheft  removed  from  both  the 
extremities. 

My  fecond  obfervation  on  this  head  is,  That  it  is 
very  difficult , if  not  impoffible , to  explain  by  words , 
where  the  juft  medium  lies  between  the  excejfes  of  fim- 
plicity and  refinement , or  to  give  any  rule  by  which 
we  can  know  pre  rifely  the  bounds  between  the  fault  and 
the  beauty.  A critic  may  not  only  difeourfe  very 
judicioufly  on  this  head,  without  inftruCting  his 
readers,  but  even  without  underftanding  the  matter 
perfectly  himfelf.  There  is  not  a finer  piece  of 
criticifm  than  the  dijfertation  on  paftorals  by  Fonte- 
nelle ; in  which,  by  a number  of  reflections  and 
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philofophical  reafonings,  he  endeavours  to  fix  the 
juft  medium,  which  is  fuitable  to  that  fpecies  of 
writing.  But  let  any  one  read  the  paftorals  of  that 
author,  and  he  will  be  convinced,  that  this  judicious 
critic,  notwithftanding  his  fine  reafonings,  had  a 
falfe  tafte,  and  fixed  the  point  of  perfe&ion  much 
nearer  the  extreme  of  refinement  than  paftoral  poetry 
will  admit  of.  The  fentiments  of  his  fhepherds  are 
better  fuited  to  the  toilettes  of  Paris,  than  to  the 
forefts  of  Arcadia.  But  this  it  is  impolfible  to  dif- 
cover  from  his  critical  reafonings.  He  blames  all 
cxceflive  painting  and  ornament  as  much  as  Virgil 
could  have  done,  had  that  great  poet  writ  a differ- 
tation  on  this  fpecies  of  poetry.  However  different 
the  taftes  of  men,  their  general  difcourfe  oh  thefe 
fubjedts  is  commonly  the  fame.  No  criticifm  can 
be  inftrudtive,  which  defcends  not  to  particulars, 
and  is  not  full  of  examples  and  illuftrations.  It  is 
allowed  on  all  hands,  that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue, 
always  lies  in  a medium ; but  where  this  medium  is 
placed,  is  the  great  queftion,  and  can  never  be  fuf- 
ficiently  explained  by  general  reafonings. 

I fhall  deliver  it  as  a third  cbfervation  on  this 
fubject,  'That  we  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  againjl 
the  excefs  of  refinement  than  that  of  Jimplicity  ; and 
that  becaufe  the  former  excefs  is  both  lefs  beauti- 
ful, and  more  dangerous  than  the  latter. 

It  is  a certain  rule,  that  wit  and  paflion  are  en- 
tirely incompatible.  When  the  affedtions  are  mo- 
ved, there  is  no  place  for  the  imagination.  The 
mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  at  once  : And 
the  more  any  one  predominates,  the  lefs  room  is  there 
for  the  others  to  exert  their  vigour.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  a greater  degree  of  fimplicity  is  required  in  all 
compofitions,  where  men,  and  adtions,  and  paftions 
are  painted,  than  in  fuch  as  confift  of  refledtions 
and  obfervations.  And  as  the  former  fpecies  of 
writing  is  the  more  engaging  and  beautiful,  one 
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n*ay  fafely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference 
to  the  extreme  of  fimplicity  above  that  of  refine- 
ment. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  thofe  compofitions, 
which  we  read  the  ofteneft,  and  which  every  man 
of  tafte  has  got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation 
of  fimplicity,  and  have  nothing  furprizing  in  the 
thought,  when  diverted  of  that  elegance  of  ex- 
preflion,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  with  which  it 
is  cloathed.  If  the  merit  of  the  compofition  lie  in 
a point  of  wit ; it  may  rtrike  at  firrt  j but  the  mind 
anticipates  the  thought  in  the  fecond  perufal,  and  is 
no  longer  affeded  by  it.  When  I read  an  epigram 
of  Martial,  the  firrt  line  recalls  the  whole  ; and  I 
have  no  pleafure  in  repeating  to  myfelf,  what  I know 
already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in  Catullus,  has 
its  merit  ; and  1 am  never  tired  with  the  perufal  of 
him.  It  is  fufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once  : But 
Parnel,  after  the  fiftieth  read,  is  as  frelh  as  at  the 
firrt.  Befides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women, 
where  a certain  plainnefs  of  manner  and  of  drefs  is 
more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint  and  airs 
and  apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but 
reaches  not  the  afiedions.  Terence  is  a modeft 
and  balhful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  becaufe  he  aflumes  nothing,  and  whofe  pu- 
rity and  nature  make  a durable,  though  not  a vio- 
lent impreflion  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  lefs  beautiful , fo  is  it 
the  more  dangerous  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the 
aptell  to  fall  into.  Simplicity  partes  for  dulnefs, 
when  it  is  not  accompanied  with  great  elegance 
and  propriety.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  fomething 
furprizing  in  a blaze  of  wit  and  conceit.  Ordina- 
ry readers  are  mightily  ftruck  with  it,  and  falfely 
imagine  it  to  be  the  molt  difficult,  as  well  as  moll 
excellent  way  of  writing.  Seneca  abounds  with  a- 
greeable  faults,  fays  Quintilian,  abundat  dulcibus  vi- 
tiis  ; and  for  that  *eafon  is  the  more  dangerous, 
P 2 and 
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and  the  more  apt  to  pervert  the  talte  of  the  young 
and  inconfiderate. 

I fhail  add,  that  the  excefs  of  refinement  is  now 
mere  to  be  guarded  againft  than  ever  j becaufe  it  is 
the  extreme  which  men  are  the  moil  apt  to  fall  in- 
to, alter  learning  has  made  fome  progrefs,  and  af- 
ter eminent  writers  have  appeared  in  every  fpecies 
of  compofition.  The  endeavour  to  pleafe  by  novel- 
ty leads  men  wide  of  fimplicity  and  nature,  and  fills 
their  writings  with  affe&ation  and  conceit.  It  was 
thus  the  Afiatic  eloquence  degenerated  fo  much 
from  the  Attic  : It  was  thus  the  age  of  Claudius 
and  Nero  became  fo  much  inferior  to  that  of  Au- 
guftus  in  tafie  and  genius  : And  perhaps  the(re  are, 
at  prefent,  fome  fymptoms  of  a like  degeneracy  of 
tafte,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England. 
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Th  E vulgar  are  apt  to  carry  all  national  cha- 
mbers to  extremes ; and  having  once  eftablifhed  it 
as  a principle,  that  any  people  are  knavifh,  or 
cowardly,  or  ignorant,  they  will  admit  of  no  ex- 
ception, but  comprehend  every  individual  under 
the  fame  cenfure.  Men  of  fenlc  condemn  thefe  un- 
diftinguifhing  judgments  : Though  at  the  fame 
time,  they  allow,  that  each  nation  has  a peculiar 
fet  of  manners,  and  that  fome  particular  qualities 
are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  among  one 
people  than  among  their  neighbours.  The  com- 
mon people  in  Switzerland  have  probably  more 
honefty  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  Ireland  ; 
and  every  prudent  man  will,  from  that  circum- 
ftance  alone,  make  a difference  in  the  truft  which 
he  repoles  in  each.  We  have  reafon  to  expect 
greater  wit  and  gaiety  in  a Frenchman  than  in  a 
Spaniard  ; though  Cervantes  was  born  in  Spain. 
An  Englishman  will  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have 
more  knowledge  than  a Dane  ; though  Tycho  Brahe 
was  a native  of  Denmark. 

Different  reafons  are  aifigned  for  thefe  national 
±charafters  ; while  fome  account  For  them  from 
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moral,  others  from  phyjical  caufes.  By  moral  caufesy 
I mean  all  circumitances,  which  are  fitted  to 
work  on  the  mind  as  motives  or  reafons,  and 
which  render  a peculiar  fet  of  manners  habitu- 
al to  us.  Of  this  kind  are*  the  nature  of  the 
government,  the  revolutions  of  public  affairs,  the 
plenty  or  penury  in  which  the  people  live,  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  its  neigh- 
bours, and  ftich  like  circumftances.-  By  phyjical 
caufes  I mean  tliofe  qualities  of  the  air  and  cli- 
mate, which  are  fuppofed  to  work  infenfibly  on 
the  temper,  by  altering  the  tone  and  habit  of  the 
body,  and  giving  a particular  complexion,  which 
though  reflection  and  reafon  may  fometirpes  o- 
vercome  it,  will  yet  prevail  among  the  generality 
of  mankind,  and  have  an  influence  on  their  man- 
ners. 

That  the  character  of  a nation  will  much  de- 
pend on  moral  caufes,  muff  be  evident  to  the 
mofl:  fuperficial  obferver  ; fince  a nation  is  no- 
thing but  a collection  of  individuals,  and  the  man- 
ners of  individuals  are  frequently  determined  by 
thefe  caufes.  As  poverty  and  hard  labour  debafe 
the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  render  them 
unfit  for  any  lcience  and  ingenious  profefiion ; fo 
where  any  government  becomes  very  oppreflive  to 
all  its  fubjeCts,  it  muff  have  a proportional  effect  on 
their  temper  and  genius,  and  muff;  banifh  all  the 
liberal  arts  from  among  them. 

The  fame  principle  of  moral  caufes  fixes  the  cha- 
racter of  different  profeflions,  and  alters  even  that 
difpofition,  which  the  particular  members  receive 
from  the  hand  . of  nature.  A foldier  and  a priejl 
are  different  characters,  in  all  nations,  and  all 
ages ; and  this  difference  is  founded  on  circum- 
ffances,  whofe  operation  is  eternal  and  unalterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  foldiers  lavifh 
and  generous,  as  well  as  brave.  Their  idlenefs, 
together  with  the  large  l’ocieties,  which  they  form 
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in  camps  or  gavrifons,  inclines  them  to  pleafure  and 
gallantry : By  their  frequent  change  of  company* 
they  acquire  good  breeding  and  an  opennefs  of 
behaviour  : Being  employed  only  againft  a public 
and  an  open  enemy,  they  become  candid,  honeft, 
and  undefigning  : And  as  they  ufe  more  the  labour 
of  the  body  than  that  of  the  mind,  they  are  com- 
monly thoughtlefs  and  ignorant  *. 

It  is  a trite,  but  not  altogether  a falfe  maxim, 
that  priejis  of  all  religions  are  the  fame  ; and  though 
the  character  of  the  profeflion  will  not,  in  every 
inftance,  prevail  over  the  perfonal  chara&er,  yet 
is  it  fure  always  to  predominate  with  the  great- 
er number.  For  as  chymifts  obferve,  that  fpi- 
rits,  when  raifed  to  a certain  height,  are  all  the 
fame,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  extracted  - 
fo  thefe  men,  being  elevated  above  humanity,  ac- 
quire a uniform  character,  which  is  entirely  their 
own,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  not  the  molt  amiable  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
human  fociety.  It  is,  in  molt  points,  oppofite  to 
that  of  a foldier  * as  is  the  way  of  life,  from  which 
it  is  derived  f. 

As  to  phvfical  caufes,  I am  inclined  to  doubt  al- 
together of  their  operation  in  this  particular  ; nor 
do  I think,  that  men  owe  any  thing  of  their  tem- 
per or  genius  to  the  air,  food,  or  climate.  I 
confefs,  that  the  contrary  opinion  may  juftly,  at 
firlt  fight,  feem  probable  ; fincc  we  find,  that 
thefe  circumftances  have  an  influence  over  eve- 
ry other  animal,  and  that  even  thofe  creatures, 
which  are  fitted  to  live  in  all  climates,  fuch  as 
dogs,  horfes,  &c.  do  not  attain  the  fame  per- 
fection in  all.  The  courage  of  bull-dogs  and 
game-cocks  feems  peculiar  to  England.  Flan- 
ders 

* See  NOTE  [H], 
t See  NOTE  [I]. 
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ders  is  remarkable  for  large  and  heavy  horfes  : Spain 
for  horfes  light,  and  of  good  mettle.  And  any  breed 
of  thefe  creatures,  tranfplanted  from  one  country  to 
another  will  foon  lofe  the  qualities,  which  they  deriv- 
ed from  their  native  climate.  It  may  be  afked,  why 
not  the  fame  with  men  * ? 

There  are  few  queftions  more  curious  than 
this,  or  which  will  oftener  occur  in  our  en- 
quiries concerning  human  affairs  ; and  therefore 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  it  a full-  examina- 
tion. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a very  imitative  na- 
ture ; nor  is  it  poffible  for  any  fet  of  men  to 
converfe  often  together,  without  acquiring  p,  fimi- 
litude  of  manners,  and  communicating  to  each 
other  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues.  The  pro- 
pensity to  company  and  fociety  is  Strong  in  all  - 
rational  creatures  ; and  the  fame  difpofition, 
which  gives  us  this  propenfity,  makes  us  enter 
deeply  into  each  other’s  fentiments,  and  caufes 
like  paffions  and  inclinations  to  run,  as  it  were, 
by  contagion,  through  the  whole  club  or  knot  of 
companions.  Where  a number  of  men  are  united 
into  one  political  body,  the  occafions  of  their  inter- 
courfe  muft  be  fo  frequent,  for  defence,  commerce, 
and  government,  that,  together  with  the  fame  fpeech 
or  language,  they  muft  acquire  a refemblance  in 
their  manners,  and  have  a common  or  national 
character,  as  well  as  a perfonal  one  peculiar  to  each 
individual.  Now  though  nature  produces  all  kinds 
of  temper  and  underftanding  in  great  abundance,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  fire  always  produces  them  in 
’ike  proportions,  and  that  in  every  fociety  the  ingre- 
dients of  induftry  and  indolence,  valour  and  coward- 
ice, humanity  and  brutality,  wifdom  and  folly,  will 
be  mixed  after  the  fame  manner.  In  the  infancy  of 
fociety,  if  any  of  thefe  difpofitions  be  found-  in 
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greater  abundance  than  the  reft,  it  will  naturally 
prevail  in  the  compofttion,  and  give  a tincture  to 
the  national  character.  Or  fhould  it  be  afferted, 
that  no  fpecies  of  temper  can  reafonably  be  pre- 
fumed to  predominate,  even  in  thofe  contracted 
focieties,  and  that  the  fame  proportions  will  always 
be  preferved  in  the  mixture ; yet  furely  the  perfons 
in  credit  and  authority,  being  full  a more  con- 
tracted body,  cannot  always  be  prefumed  to  be 
of  the  fame  character  5 and  their  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  people,  muft,  at  all  times,  be  very 
confiderable.  If  on  the  firft  eftablilhment  of  a 
republic,  a Brutus  fiiould  be  placed  in  authori- 
ty, and  be  tranfported  with  fuch  an  enthuftafm  for 
liberty  and  public  good,  as  to  overlook  all  the 
ties  of  nature,  as  well  as  private  intereft,  fuch  an  il- 
luftrious  example  will  naturally  have  aii  effeCt  on  the 
whole  fociety,  and  kindle  the  fame  pafiion  in  every 
boforn.  Whatever  it  be  that  forms  the  manners  of 
one  generation,  the  next  muft  imbibe  a deeper 
tinCture  of  the  fame  dye;  men  being  more  fuf- 
ceptible  of  all  impreflions  during  infancy,  and  re- 
taining thefe  imprelhons  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  world.  I affert,  then,  that  all  national  charac- 
ters, where  they  depend  not  on  fixed  moral  caufes, 
proceed  from  fuch  accidents  as  thefe,  and  that  phy- 
fical  caufes  have  no  dilcernible  operation  on  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  a maxim  in  all  philofophy,  that 
caufes,  which  do  not  appear,  are  to  be  confidered  as 
not  exifting. 

If  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolve  the  annals  of 
hiftory,  we  Ihall  difcover  every  where  figns  of  a fym- 
pathy  or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  influ- 
ence of  air  or  climate. 

Firjly  We  may  obferve,  that,  where  a very  ex- 
ten  five  government  has  been  eftablifhed  for  many 
centuries,  it  fpreads  a national  character  over  the 
whole  empire,  and  communicates  to  every  part  a fi- 
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milarity  of  manners.  Thus  the  Chinefe  have  the 
greateft  uniformity  of  character  imaginable  j though 
the  air  and  climate,  in  different  parts  of  thofe  vaft 
dominions,  admit  of  very  confiderable  variations. 

Secondly , In  fmall  governments,  which  are  conti- 
guous, the  people  have  notwithftanding  a different 
charadter,  and  are  often  as  diftinguifhable  in  their 
manners  as  the  moft  diftant  nations.  Athens  and 
Thebes  were  but  a fhort  day’s  journey  from  each 
other  ; though  the  Athenians  were  as  remarkable  for 
ingenuity,  politenefs  and  gaiety,  as  the  Thebans  for 
dulnefs,  rufticity,  and  a phlegmatic  temper.  Plu- 
tarch, difcourfing  of  the  effects  of  air  on  the  minds  of 
men,  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piraeum 
poffelfed  very  different  tempers  from  thofe  of  the 
higher  town  in  Athens,  which  was  diftant  about 
four  miles  from  the  former:  But  I believe  no  one 
attributes  the  difference  of  manners  in  Wapping  and 
St.  James’s,  to  a difference  of  air  or  climate. 

Thirdly , The  fame  national  character  commonly 
follows  the  authority  of  government  to  a precife 
boundary  j and  upon  eroding  a river  or  palling  a 
mountain,  one  finds  a new  fet  of  manners,  with  a 
new  government.  The  Languedocians  and  Gafcons 
are- the  gayeft  people  in  France  ; but  whenever  you 
pafs  the  Pyrenees,  you  are  among  Spaniards.  Is  it 
conceivable,  that  the  qualities  of  the  air  fhould 
change  exadtiy  with  the  limits  of  an  empire,  which 
depend  fo  much  on  the  accidents  of  battles,  negoci- 
ations,  and  marriages  ? 

Fourthly , Where  any  fet  of  men,  fcattered  over 
diftant  nations,  maintain  a clofe  fociety  or  communi- 
cation together,  they  acquire  a fimilitude  of  man- 
ners, and  have  but  little  in  common  with  the  nati- 
ons amongft  whom  they  live.  Thus  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  and  the  Armenians  in  the  eaft,  have  a pecu- 
liar character ; and  the  former  are  as  much  noted  for 
fraud,  as  the  latter  for  probity  *.  The  Jefuits  in  all 
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Roman- catholic  countries,  are  alfo  obferved  to  have  a 
character  peculiar  to  theinfelves. 

Fifthly , Where  any  accident,  as  a difference  in  lan- 
guage or  religion,  keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  the 
fame  country,  from  mixing  with  each  other,  they 
will  preferve,  during  feveral  centuries,  a diftindt  and 
even  oppofite  fet  of  manners.  The  integrity,  gra- 
vity, and  bravery  of  the  Turks,  form  an  exact  con- 
trail to  the  deceit,  levity,  and  cowardice  of  the  mo- 
dern Greeks. 

Sixthly , The  fame  fet  of  manners  will  follow  a na- 
tion, and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as 
well  as  the  fame  laws  and  language.  The  Spanifh, 
English,  French  and  Dutch  colonies  are  all  diftin- 
guifhable  even  between  the  tropics. 

Seventhly , The  manners  of  a people  change  very 
confiderably  from  one  age  to  another;  either  by 
great  alterations  in  their  government,  by  the  mix- 
tures of  new  people,  or  by  that  inconftancy,  to 
which  all  human  affairs  are  fubject.  The  ingenuity, 
indultry,  and  activity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  flupidity  and  indolence 
of  the  prefent  inhabitant  of  thofe  regions.  Candour, 
bravery,  and  love  of  liberty  formed  the  character  of 
the  ancient  Romans ; as  fubtilty,  cowardice,  and  a 
flavifh  difpofition  do  that  of  the  modern.  The  old 
Spaniards  were  refllefs,  turbulent,  and  fo  addicted 
to  war,  that  many  of  them  killed  themfelves,  when 
deprived  of  their  arms  by  the  Romans  *.  One 
would  find  an  equal  difficulty  at  prefent,  (at  lead 
one  would  have  found  it  fifty  years  ago)  to  rouze 
up  the  modern  Spaniards  to  arms.  The  Batavians 
were  all  foldiers  of  fortune,  and  hired  themfelves  in- 
to the  Roman  armies.  Their  poflerity  make  ufe  of 
foreigners  for  the  fame  purpofe  that  the  Romans 
did  their  anceftors.  Though  fome  few  flrokes  of  the 
French  character  be  the  fame  with  that  which  Csefar 
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has  afcribed  to  the  Gauls ; yet  what  companion  be- 
tween the  civility,  humanity,  and  knowledge  of  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  the  igno- 
rance, barbarity,  and  groffnefs  of  the  ancient?  Not 
to  inffft  upon  the  great  difference  between  the  pre- 
frut  poffcffors  of  Britain,  and  thofe  before  the  Ro- 
man conquelt  ; we  may  obferve  that  our  anceftors, 
a few  centuries  ago,  were  funk  into  the  mod  ab- 
ject fuperftition,  lafl  century  they  were  inflamed  with 
the  molt  furious  enthufiafin,  and  are  now  fettled  in- 
to the  mod  cool  indifference  with  regard  to  religious 
matters,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  the 
world. 

Eighthly , Where  feveral  neighbouring  nations 
have  a very  dole  communication  together,  either 
by  policy,  commerce,  or  travelling,  they  acquire  a 
fimilitude  of  manners,  proportioned  to  the  commu- 
nication. Thus  all  the  Franks  appear  to  have  a 
uniform  character  to  the  eaftern  nations.  The  dif- 
ferences among  them  are  like  the  peculiar  accents 
of  different  provinces,  which  are  not  diftinguilhable, 
except  by  an  ear  accuftomed  to  them,  and  which 
commonly  elcape  a foreigner. 

Ninthly , We  may  often  remark  a wonderful  mix- 
ture of  manners  and  characters  in  the  fame  nation, 
fpeaking  the  fame  language,  and  fubject  to  the  fame 
government  : and  in  this. particular  the  Englilh  are 
the  mod  remarkable  of  any  people,  that  perhaps 
ever  were  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  mutability  and  uncertainty  of  their  climate, 
or  ro  any  other  pbyfical  caufes  ; fmee  ail  thefe  caufes 
take  place  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Scotland, 
without  having  the  fame  effect.  Where  the  govern- 
ment of  a nation  is  altogether  republican,  it  is  apt  to 
beget  a peculiar  fet  of  manners.  Where  it  is  alto- 
gether monarchical,  it  is  more  apt  to  have  the  fame 
effect  ; the  imitation  of  fuperiors  fpreading  the  nati- 
onal manners  fafter  among  the  people.  If  the  govern- 
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ing  part  of  a ftate  confift  altogether  of  merchants,  as 
in  Holland,  their  uniform  way  of  life  will  fix  their 
character.  If  it  conhfts  chiefly  of  nobles  and  land- 
ed gentry,  like  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  the 
fame  effeCt  follows.  The  genius  of  a particular  feCt 
or  religion  is  alfo  apt  to  mould  the  manners  of  a peo- 
ple. But  the  Englifh  government  is  a mixture  of 
monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy.  The  peo- 
ple in  authority  are  compofed  of  gentry  and  mer- 
chants. All  feds  of  religion  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  And  the  great  liberty  and  independency, 
which  every  man  enjoys,  allows  him  to  difplay  the 
manners  peculiar  to  him.  Hence  the  Englifh,  of  any 
Peo&!£in  the  univerfe,  have  the  leaft:  of  a national 
cfiaraaer  ; unlefs  this  very  Angularity  may  pafs  for 
fuch. 

If  the  characters  of  men  depend  on  the  air  and  cli- 
mate, the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  fliould  naturally 
be  expedted  to  have  a mighty  influence  ; fince  no- 
thing has  a greater  effect  on  all  plants  and  irrational 
animals.  And  indeed  there  is  fome  reafon  to  think, 
that  all  the  nations,  which  live  beyond  the  polar  cir- 
cles or  between  the  tropics,  are  inferior  to  the  reft 
of  the  fpecies,  and  are  incapable  of  all  the  higher 
attainments  of  the  human  mind.  The  poverty  and 
mifery  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  fouthern,  from  their  few  necefli- 
ties,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference, without  our  having  recourfe  to  phyJicaX 
caufes.  This  however  is  certain,  that  the  characters 
of  nations  are  very  promifcuous  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  that  almoft  all  the  general  obfervations, 
which  have  been  formed  of  the  more  fouthern  or 
more  northern  people  in  thefe  climates,  are  found  to 
be  uncertain  and  fallacious  f. 

Shall  we  fay,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fun 
inflames  the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  a pe- 
culiar 
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culiar  fpirit  and  vivacity.  The  French,  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  and  Perfians  are  remarkable  tor  gaiety. 
The  Spaniards,  Turks,  and  Chinefe  are  noted  for 
gravity  and  a ferious  deportment,  without  any  fuch 
difference  of  climate  as  to  produce  this  difference  of 
temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other 
nations  barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a fine  under- 
ftanding  to  the  more  fouthern  climates,  and  pro- 
nounced the  northern  nations  incapable  of  all  know- 
ledge and  civility.  But  our  ifland  has  produced  as 
great  men,  either  for  action  or  learning,  as  Greece 
or  Italy  has  to  boaft  of. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  fentiments  of  men  be/vame 
more  delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  to  the 
fun  ; and  that  the  tafte  of  beauty  and  elegance  re- 
ceives proportional  improvements  in  every  latitude  ; 
as  we  may  particularly  obferve  of  the  languages,  of 
which  the  more  fouthern  are  fmooth  and  melodi- 
ous, the  northern  harfli  and  untuneable.  But  this 
obfervation  holds  not  univerl'ally.  The  Arabic  is 
uncouth  and  difagreeable  : The  Mufcovite  foft  and 
mufical.  Energy,  ftrength,  and  harfhnefs  form  the 
character  of  the  Latin  tongue : The  Italian  is  the 
moft  liquid,  fmooth,  and  effeminate  language  that 
can  poffibly  be  imagined.  Every  language  will  de- 
pend fomewhat  on  the  manners  of  the  people  ; but 
much  more  on  that  original  flock  of  words  and 
founds,  which  they  received  from  their  anceflors, 
and  which  remain  unchangeable,  even  while  their 
manners  admit  of  the  greateft  alterations.  Who 
can  doubt,  but  the  Englifh  are  at  present  a more 
polite  and  knowing  people  than  the  Greeks  were 
for  feveral  ages  after  the-  fiege  of  Troy  ? Yet  is 
there  no  companion  between  the  language  of  Mil- 
ton  and  that  of  Homer.  Nay,  the  greater  are  the 
alterations  and  improvements,  which  happen  in  the 
manners  of  a people,  the  lefs  can  be  expected  in 

their 
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their  language.  A few  eminent  and  refined  geniufes 
will  communicate  their  tafte  and  knowledge  tq  a 
whole  people,  and  produce  the  greateft  improve- 
ments ; but  they  fix  the  tongue  by  their  writings, 
and  prevent,  in  fome  degree,  its  farther  changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fouth  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than 
thofe  of  the  north  ; but  that,  where  the  native 
of  a cold  climate  has  genius,  he  rifes  to  a high- 
er pitch  than  can  be  reached  by  the  fouthern  wits. 
This  obfervation  a late  # writer  confirms,  by  com- 
paring the  fouthern  wits  to  cucumbers,  which  are 
commonly  all  good  in  their  kind  ; but  at  bell  are 
an^jn/ipid  fruit : While  the  northern  geniufes  are 
like  nrelons,  of  which  not  one  in  fifty  is  good  ; 
but  when  it  is  fo,  it  has  an  exquifite  relilh.  I 
believe  this  remark  may  be  allowed  juft,  when 
confined  to  the  European  nations,  and  to  the 
prefent  age,  or  rather  to  the  preceding  one : 
But  I think  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  mo- 
ral caufes.  All  the  fciences  and  liberal  arts 
have  been  imported  to  us  from  the  fouth  ; and 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  in  the  firft  order  of 
application,  when  excited  by  emulation  and  glory, 
the  few,  who  were  addi&ed  to  them,  would  car- 
ry them  to  the  greateft  height,  and  ftretch  every 
nerve,  and  every  faculty,  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of 
perfe&ion.  Such  illuftrious  examples  fpread  know- 
ledge every  where,  and  begot  an  univerfal  efteem 
for  the  fciences  : After  which,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  induftry  relaxes  ; while  men  meet  not  with 
fuitable  encouragement,  nor  arrive  at  fuch  diftinc- 
tion  by  their  attainments.  The  univerfal  diffufion 
of  learning  among  a people,  and  the  entire  banifh- 
ment  of  grofs  ignorance  and  rufticity,  is  there- 
fore, feldom  attended  with  any  remarkable  per- 
fection in  particular  perfons.  It  feems  to  be  taken 

for 
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for  granted  in  the  dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  that, 
knowledge  was  much  more  common  in  Vefpafi- 
an’s  age  than  in  that  of  Cicero  and  Auguftus. 
Quintilian  all'o  complains  of  the  profanation  of 
learning,  by  its  becoming  too  common.  “ For- 
“ merly,”  lays  Juvenal,  “ fcience  was  confined  to 
“ Greece  and  Italy.  Now  the  whole  world  emu- 
“ lates  Athens  and  Rome.  Eloquent  Gaul  has 
“ taught  Britain,  knowing  in  the  laws.  Even 
tc  Thule  entertains  thoughts  of  hiring  rhetoricians 
“ for  its  inflripRion  f.”  This  Hate  of  learning  is 
remarkable;  becaufe  Juvenal  is  himfelf  the  lalt  of 
the  Roman  writers,  that  poffelfed  any  degree  of 
genius.  Thofe,  who  fucceed,  are  valued  lor^po- 
thing  but-  the  matters  of  faff,  of  which  th^y  give 
us  information.  I hope  the  late  converfion  of 
Mufcovy  to  the  ftudy  of  fciences  will  not  prove  a 
like  prognoftic  to  the  prefent  period  of  learning. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio  gives  the  preference  to  the 
northern  nations  above  the  foutfiern  with  regard  to 
candour  and  fincerity ; and  mentions,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Spaniards  and  Italians^  and  on  the  other, 
the  Flemings  and  Germans.  But  I am  apt  to 
think,  that  this  has  happened  by  accident.  The 
ancient  Romans  feem  to  have  been  a candid  fin- 
cere  people,  as  are  the  modern  Turks.  But  if 
we  mult  needs  fuppofe,  that  this  event  has  arifen 
from  fixed  caufes,  we  may  only  conclude  .from 
it,  that  all  extremes  are  apt  to  concur,  and  are 
commonly  attended  with  the  fame  confequences. 
Treachery  is  the  ufual  concomitant  of  ignorance 
and  barbarifin  ; and  if  civilized  nations  ever  em-t 
brace  fubtle  and  crooked  politics,  it  is  from  an 

excefs 

f “ Sed  Cantaber  unde 
Stoicus  ? antiqui  praTertim  aetate  Metelli. 

Nunc  totus  Grains,  noftrafque  habet  orbis  Athenas. 

Gallia  caulidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos  : 

De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule.” 
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excefs  of  refinement,  which  makes  them  difdain 
the  plain  direct  path  to  power  and  glory. 

Moll  conquefls  have  gone  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
and  it  has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  northern 
nations  poffefs  a fuperior  degree  of  courage  and 
ferocity.  But  it  would  have  been  jufier  to  have 
faid,  that  moll  conquefls  are  made  by  poverty  and 
want  upon  plenty  and  riches.  The  Saracens,  leav- 
ing the  deferts  of  Arabia,  carried  their  conquefts 
northwards  upon  all  the  fertile  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire;  and  met  the  Turks  half  way, 
who  were  coming  fouthwards  from  the  deferts  of 
Tartary.  r-  ■ 

_^n  eminent  writer  f has  remarked,  that  all  cou- 
rageous animals  are  alfo  carnivorous,  and  that 
greater  courage  is  to  be  expe&ed  in  a people, 
fuch  as  the  Englith,  whofe  food  is  ftrong  and 
hearty,  than  in  the  half-llarved  commonalty  of 
other  countries.  But  the  Swedes,  notwithftanding 
their  disadvantages  in  this  particular,  are  not  in- 
ferior, in  martial  courage,  to  any  nation  that  ever 
was  in  the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  courage,  of  all 
national  qualities,  is  the  molt  precarious ; becaufe 
it  is  exerted  only  at  intervals,  and  by  a few  in 
every  nation  ; whereas  induftry,  knowledge,  civi- 
lity, may  be  of  conftant  and  univerfal  ufe,  and 
for  feveral  ages,  may  become  habitual  to  the  whole 
people.  If  courage  be  preferved,  it  mull  be  by  dif- 
cipline,  example,  and  opinion.  The  tenth  legion  of 
Ceefar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy  in  France  were 
formed  promifcuoufly  from  among  the  citizens  ; 
but  having  Ohce  entertained  a notion,  that  they  were 
the  belt  troops  in  the  fervice,  this  very  opinion  really 
made  them  fuch. 


Vol.  I.  As 

f Sir  William  Temple’s  account  of  the  Netherlands.’ 
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As  a proof  how  much  courage  depends  on 
opinion,  wc  may  obferve,  that  of  the  two  chief 
tribes  of  the  Greeks,  the  Dorians,  and  Ionians, 
the  former  were  always  edeemed,  and  always  ap- 
peared more  brave  and  manly  than  the  latter  ; 
though  the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes  were  in- 
terfperfed  and  intermingled  throughout  all  the  ex- 
tent of  Greece,  the  Leffer  Aha,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
the  iflands  of  the  Aegean  fea.  The  Athenians  were 
the  only  Ionians  that  ever  had  any  reputation  for 
valour  or  military  atchievements ; though  even 
thefe  were  deemed  inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians 
the  braved  of  the  Dorians. 

The  only  obfervation,  with  regard  to  tbr*^->f- 
ference  of  men  in  different  climates,  on  which  we 
can  red  any  weight,  is  the  vulgar  one,  that  peo- 
ple in  the  northern  regions  have  a greater  in- 
clination to  drong  liquours,  and  thofe  in  the 
fouthern  to  love  and  women.  One  can  affign  a 
very  probable  phyftcal  caufe  for  this  difference. 
Wine  and  diddled  waters  warm  the  frozen  blood 
in  the  colder  climates,  and  fortify  men  againd 
the  injuries  of  the  weather:  As  the  genial  heat 
of  the  fun,  in  the  countries  expofed  to  his  beams, 
inflames  the  blood,  and  exalts  the  paflion  between 
the  fexes. 

Perhaps  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for 
by  moral  caufes.  All  drong  liquors  are  rarer  in 
the  north,  and  confequently  are  more  coveted. 
Diodorus  Siculus  * tells  us,  that  the  Gauls  in  his 
time  were  great  drunkards,  and  much  addicted  to 
wine ; chiefly,  I fuppofe,  from  its  rarity  and  no- 
velty. On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  'in  the  fouth- 
ern 

* Lib.  v.  The  fame  author  afcribes  taciturnity  to  that  people  ; 
a new  proof  that  national  charafters  may  alter  very  much. 
Taciturnity,  as  a national  chara&er,  implies  unfociablenefs. 
Ariftotlein  his  Politics,  book  ii.  cap.  2.  fays,  that  the  Gauls 
are  the  only  warlike  nation,  who  are  negligent  of  women. 
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cm  climates,  obliging  men  and  women  to  go  half 
naked,  thereby  renders  their  frequent  commerce 
more  dangerous,  and  inflames  their  mutual  pafli- 
on.  This  makes  parents  and  hulbands  more  jea- 
lous and  referved  ; which  ftill  farther  inflames  the 
paflion.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  women  ripen 
fooner  in  the  fouthern  regions,  it  is  neceflary  to 
obferve  greater  jealoufy  and  care  in  their  educa- 
tion ; it  being  evident,  that  a girl  of  twelve  can- 
not poflefs  equal  difcretion  to  govern  this  paflion, 
with  one  who  feels  not  its  violence,  till  jfhe  be 
feventeen  or  eighteen.  Nothing  fo  much  encou- 
rages the  paflion  of  love  as  eafe  and  leifure,  or 
is  Tfr&fc  deftrudtive  to  it  than  induftry  and  hard 
labour ; and  as  the  neceflities  of  men  are  evi- 
dently fewer  in  the  warm  climates  than  in  the 
cold  ones,  this  circumftance  alone  may  make  a 
confiderable  difference  between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fa£t  is  doubtful,  that  nature 
has,  either  from  moral  or  phyfical  caufes,  diftri- 
buted  thefe  refpe&ive  inclinations  to  the  different 
climates.  The  ancient  Greeks,  though  born  in  a 
warm  climate,  feem  to  have  been  much  addicted 
to  the  bottle  ; nor  were  their  parties  of  pleafure 
any  thing  but  matches  of  drinking  among  men, 
who  pafled  their  time  altogether  apart  from  the 
fair.  Yet  when  Alexander  led  the  Greeks  into 
Perfia,  a ftill  more  fouthern  climate,  they  mul- 
tiplied their  debauches  of  this  kind,  in  imitati- 
on \ of  the  Perfian  manners  *.  So  honourable 
was  the  character  of  a drunkard  among  the  Per- 
fians,  that  Cyrus  the  younger,  foliciting  the  fo- 
ber  Lacedemonians  for  fuccour  againft  his  bro- 
ther Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  fuperior  endowments,  as  more  valorous,  more 
(^2  bountiful, 

* Babylonii  maxime  in  vinum,  & qua  elrietatem  fcquuntur,  ejfufi 
funt.  Quint.  Cur.  lib.  v.  cap  i. 
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bountiful,  and  a better  drinker  f.  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes  made  it  be  inscribed  on  his  tombftone,  a- 
mong  his  other  virtues  and  princely  qualities,  that 
no  one  could  bear  a greater  quantity  of  liquor. 
You  may  obtain  any  thing  of  the  Negroes  by 
offering  them  ftrong  drink  ; and  may  eafily  pre- 
vail with  them  to  fell,  not  only  their  children, 
but  their  wives  and  miftreffes,  for  a calk  of  bran- 
dy. In  France  and  Italy  few  drink  pure  wine, 
except  in  the  greateft  heats  of  fuinmer  ; and  in- 
deed, it  is  then  almoft  as  neceffary,  in  order  to 
recruit  the  fpirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in 
Sweden,  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  warm  the 
bodies  congealed  by  the  rigour  of  the 

If  jealoufy  be  regarded  as  a proof  of  an  amo- 
rous difpofition,  no  people  were  more  jealous  than 
the  Muscovites,  before  their  communication  with 
Europe  had  fomewhat  altered  their  manners  in 
this  particular. 

But  fuppofing  the  fa£t  true,  that  nature,  by 
phyfical  principles,  has  regularly  diftributed  thefe 
two  paflions,  the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other 
to  the  fouthern  regions ; we  can  only  infer,  that 
the  climate  may  affeft  the  groffer  and  more  bo- 
dily organs  of  our  frame  ; not  that  it  can  -work 
upon  thofe  finer  organs,  on  which  the  operations 
of  the  mind  and  underltanding  depend.  And  this 
is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The  races 
of  animals  never  degenerate  when  carefully  tended  ; 
and  horfes,  in  particular,  always  fhow  their  blood 
in  their  fhape,  lpirit,  and  fwiftnefs  : But  a cox- 
comb may  beget  a philofopher  ; as  ,a  man  of  vir- 
tue may  leave  a worthlefs  progeny. 

I fhall  conclude  this  fubjedt  with  obferving,  that 
though  the  paffion  for  liquor  be  more  brutal  and 
debafing  than  love,  which,  when  properly  manag- 
ed, is  the  fource  of  all  politenefs  and  refinement ; 

yet 

f Plut.  Symp.  lib.  i.  quseft.  4. 
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yet  this  gives  not  fo  great  an  advantage  to  the 
fouthern  climates,  as  we  may  be  apt,  at  firft  fight 
to  imagine.  When  love  goes  beyond  a certain 
pitch,  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free 
intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  on  which  the  polite- 
nefs  of  a nation  will  commonly  much  depend.  And 
if  we  would  fubtilize  and  refine  upon  this  point,  we 
might  obferve,  that  the  people,  in  very  temperate 
climates,  are  the  mod  likely  to  attain  all  forts  of  im- 
provement ; their  blood  not  being  fo  inflamed  as  to 
render  them  jealous,  and  yet  being  warm  enough 
to  make  them  fet  a due  value  on  the  charms  and 
endowments  of  the  fair  fex. 
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Of  Tragedy. 

I T feems  an  unaccountable  pleafure,  which  the 
fpedfators  of  a well-written  tragedy  receive  from 
forrow,  terror,  anxiety,  and  other  paflions,  that 
aLv?'irf>»themfelves  difagreeable  and  uneafy.  The 
more  they  are  touched  and  affedted,  the  more  they 
are  delighted  with  the  fpedtacle  ; and  as  foon  as 
the  uneafy  paflions  ceafe  to  operate,  the  piece  is 
at  an  end.  One  fcene  of  full  joy  and  content- 
ment and  fecurity  is  the  utmoft,  that  any  com- 
pofition  of  this  kind  can  bear  ; and  it  is  fure  al- 
ways to  be  the  concluding  one.  If,  in  the  texture 
of  the  piece,  there  be  interwoven  any  fcenes  of 
fatisfa&ion,  they  afford  only  faint  gleams  of  plea- 
fure, which  are  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety,  and 
in  order  to  plunge  the  adtors  into  deeper  diftrefs, 
by  means  of  that  contraft  and  difappointment.  The 
whole  art  of  the  poet  is  employed,  in  rouzing  and 
fupporting  the  compaffion  and  indignation,  the 
anxiety  and  refentment  of  his  audience.  They 
are  pleafed  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflidled,  and 
never  are  fo  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears, 
lobs,  and  cries  to  give  vent  to  their  forrow,  and 
relieve  their  heart,  fwoln  with  the  tendered  fym- 
pathy  and  compalfion. 

The  few  critics  who  have  had  fome  tindlure  of 
philofophy,  have  remarked  this  Angular  phenome- 
non, and  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it. 
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L’Abbe  Dubos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and 
painting,  aflerts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  fo  difagree- 
ab)e  to  the  mind  as  the  languid,  liftlei's  ftate  of  indo- 
lence, into  which  it  falls  upon  the  removal  of  all  paf- 
fion  and  occupation.  To  get  rid  of  this  painful  fitu- 
ation,  it  leeks  every  amufement  and  purfuit  ; bu- 
finefs,  gaming,  Ihews,  executions ; whatever  will 
roufe  the  pallions,  and  take  its  attention  from  itfelf. 
No  matter  what  the  paffion  is  : Let  it  be  difagree- 
able,  afflicting,  melancholy,  difordered  ; it  is  Hill  bet- 
ter than  the  infipid  languor,  which  arifes-  from  per- 
fect tranquility  and  repofe. 

It  is  impoflible  not  to  admit  this  account,  as  be- 
ing, at  leaft  in  part,  fatisfaCtory.  You  may  obfegg, 
when  there  are  feveral  tables  of  gaming,  that^all  the 
company  run  to  thofe,  where  the  deepeft  play  is, 
even  though  they  find  not  there  the  belt  players. 
The  view,  or,  at  lead,  imagination  of  high  paflions, 
arifing  from  great  lofs  or  gain,  affeCts  the  fpeCtator 
by  fympathy,  gives  him  fome  touches  of  the  fame 
paflions,  and  ferves  him  for  a momentary  entertain- 
ment. It  makes  the  time  pafs  the  eafier  with  him, 
and  is  fome  relief  to  that  oppreffion,  under  which 
men  commonly  labour,  when  left  entirely  to  their 
own  thoughts  and  meditations. 

We  find  that  common  liars  always  magnify,  in 
their  narrations,  all  kinds  of  danger,  pain,  diitrefs, 
ficknefs,  death,  murders,  and  cruelties  ; as  well  as 
joy,  beauty,  mirth,  and  magnificence.  It  is  an  ab- 
furd  fecret,  which  they  have  for  pleafing  their  com- 
pany, fixing  their  attention,  and  attaching  them  to 
fuch  marvellous  relations,  by  the  paflions  and  emo- 
tions, which  they  excite.  1 

There  is,  however,  a difficulty  in  applying  to 
the  prefent  fubjeCt,  in  its  full  extent,  this  foluti- 
on,  however  ingenious  and  fatisfaCtory  it  may  ap- 
pear. It  is  certain  that  the  fame  objeCt  of  dif- 
trefs,  which  pleafes  in  a tragedy,  were  it  really  fet 

before 
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before  us,  would  give  the  moft  unfeigned  uneafi- 
nefs;  though  it  be  then  the  moll  effedlual  cure 
to  languor  and  indolence.  Monfieur  Fontenelle 
l'eems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this  difficulty  ; and 
.accordingly  attempts  another  folution  of  the  pheno- 
menon ; at  lead  makes  fome  addition  to  the  theory 
above  mentioned 

“ Pleafure  and  pain,”  fays  he,  “ which  are  two 
“ fentiments  fo  different  in  themfelves,  differ  not 
<c  fo  much  in  their  caufe.  From  the  inftance  of. 
cc  tickling,  it  appears,  that  the  movement  of  plea- 
“ fure,  pulhed  a little  too  far,  becomes  pain  j 
“ and  that  the  movement  of  pain,  a little  mode- 
“ rated,  becomes  pleafure.  Hence  it  proceeds, 
‘‘  mat^there  is  fuch  a thing  as  forrow,  foft  and 
tc  agreeable  : It  is  a pain  weakened  and  diminiffi- 
“ ed.  The  heart  likes  naturally  to  be  moved  and 
“ affedted.  Melancholy  objects  fuit  it,  and  even 
“ difaftrous  and  forrowful,  provided  they  are  fof- 
“ tened  by  fome  circumftance.  It  is  certain,  that, 
“ on  the  theatre,  the  reprefentation  has  almoft  the 
“ effedt  of  reality;  yet  it  has  not  altogether  that 
“ effedt.  However  we  may  be  hurried  away  by 
“ the  fpedtacle ; whatever  dominion  the  fenfes  and 
“ imagination  may  ufurp  over  the  reafon,  there 
“ ftill  lurks  at  the  bottom  a certain  idea  of  falfe- 
“ hood  in  the  whole  of  what  we  fee.  This  idea, 
“ though  weak  and  difguifed,  fuffices  to  diminiffi 
“ the  pain  which  we  fuffer  from  the  misfortunes  of 
‘f  of  thofe  whom  we  love,  and  to  reduce  that  afflidti- 
tc  on  to  fuch  a pitch  as  converts  it  into  a pleafure. 
“ We  weep  for  the  misfortune  of  a hero,  to  whom 
“ w'e  are  attached.  In  the  fame  inftant  we  com- 
<e  fort  ourfelves,  by  refledting,  that  it  is  nothing 
‘c  but  a fidtion  : And  it  is  precifely  that  mixture  of 
“ fentiments,  which  compofes  an  agreeable  forrow, 
and  tears  that  delight  us.  But  as  that  afflidlion, 

“ which 
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“ which  is  caufed  by  exterior  and  fenfible  objects, 
<c  is  ftronger  than  the  consolation  which  arifes  from 
“ an  internal  relle<5tion,  they  are  the  effects  and 
et  Symptoms  of  Sorrow,  that  ought  to  predominate 
“ in  the  composition.” 

This  Solution  Seems  juft  and  convincing  ; but 
perhaps  it  wants  fti!  Some  new  addition,  in  order 
to  make  it  anSwer  Sully  the  phenomenon,  which 
we  here  examine.  All  the  paflions,  excited  by 
eloquence,  are  agreeable  in  the  higheft  degree, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  arc  moved  by  painting 
the  theatre.  The  epilogues  of  Cicero  are,  on 
this  account  chiefly,  the  delight  of  every  rea- 
der of  tafte  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  read  Some  of 
them  without  the  deepeft  Sympathy  and  jrfmfw. 
His  merit  as  an  orator,  no  doubt,  depends  much  on 
his  Succefs  in  this  particular.  When  he  had  railed 
tears  in  his  judges  and  all  his  audience,  they  were 
then  the  moft  highly  delighted,  and  expreffed  the 
greateft  Satisfaction  with  the  pleader.  The  pathe- 
tic defeription  of  the  butchery,  made  by  Verres  of 
the  Sicilian  captains,  is  a mafterpiece  of  this  kind  r 
But  1 believe  none  will  affirm,  that  the  being  prefent 
at  a melancholy  feene  of  that  nature  would  afford 
any  entertainment.  Neither  is  the  Sorrow  here  Sof- 
tened by  fiction  : For  the  audience  were  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  every  circumftance.  What  is  it 
then,  which  in  this  cafe  raifes  a pleafure  from  the 
bofom  of  uneafinefs,  fo  to  fpeak  ; and  a pleafure, 
which  (till  retains  all  features  and  outward  fymptoms 
of  diftrefs  and  Sorrow  ? 

I anfwer  : This  extraordinary  effeft  proceeds, 
from  that  very  eloquence,  with  which'  the  melan- 
choly Scene  is  represented.  The  genius  required 
to  paint  objects  in  a lively  manner,  the  art  em- 
ployed in  collecting  all  the  pathetic,  circumftances, 
the  judgment  difplayed  in  difpofing  them  : the  exer- 
cife,  I fay,  of  thefe  noble  talents,  together  with  the 
force  of  expreflion,  and  beauty  of  oratorial  num- 
bers. 
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bers,  diffufe  the  higheft  fatisfadtion  on  the  audi- 
ence, and  excite  the  moft  delightful  movements. 
By  this  means,  the  uneafinefs  of  the  melancholy 
paffions  is  not  only  overpowered  and  effaced  by  fome- 
thing  flronger  of  an  oppofite  kind  ; but  the  whole 
impulfe  of  thofe  paffions  is  converted  into  pleafure, 
and  fwells  the  delight  which  the  eloquence  raifes  in 
us.  The  fame  force  of  oratory,  employed  on  an 
unintereding  fubjedt,  would  not  pleafe  half  fo  much, 
or  rather  would  appear  altogether  ridiculous  j and 
the  mind,  being  left  in  abfolute  calmnefs  and  indif- 
ference, would  reliffi  none  of  thofe  beauties  of  ima- 
gination or  expreffion,  which,  if  joined  to  paffion, 
givej.t  fuch  exquifite  entertainment.  The  impulfe 
or J vehemence,  arifing  from  forrow,  companion, 
indignation,  receives  a new  direction  from  the  fen- 
timents  of  beauty.  The  latter,  being  the  predomi- 
nant emotion,  feize  the  whole  mind,  and  convert 
the  former  into  themfelves,  at  lead  tindture  them 
fo  ftrongly  as  totally  to  alter  their  nature.  And  the 
foul,  being,  at  the  fame  time,  rouzed  by  paffion,  and 
charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on  the  whole  a drong 
movement,  which  is  altogether  delightful. 

The  fame  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy  j with 
this  addition,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation  ; and  imi- 
tation is  always  of  itfelf  agreeable.  This  circum- 
. dance  ferves  dill  farther  to  fmooth  the  motions  of 
paffion,  and  convert  the  whole  feeling  into  one  uni- 
form and  drong  enjoyment.  Objedts  of  the  great- 
ed  terror  and  didrefs  pleafe  in  painting,  and  pleafe 
more  than  the  mod  beautiful  objedts  that  appear 
calm  and  indifferent  *.  The  affedtion,  rouzing  the 
mind,  excites 1 a large  dock  of  fpirit  and  vehe- 
mence ; which  is  all  transformed  into  pleafure  by  the 
force  of  the  prevailing  movement.  It  is  thus  the 
fiction  of  tragedy  foftens  the  paffion,  by  an  infufion 
of  a new  feeling,  not  merely  by  weakening  or  di- 

minifhing 
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miniffiingthe  i'orrow.  You  may  by  degrees  weaken 
a real  forrow,  till  it  totally  difappears  ; yet  in  none 
of  its  gradations  will  it  ever  give  plealure  ; except 
perhaps,  by  accident,  to  a man  funk  under  lethargic 
indolence,  whom  it  rouzes  from  that  languid  Hate. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
produce  other  inftances,  where  the  fubordinate 
movement  is  converted  into  the  predominant,  and 
gives  force  to  it,  though  of  a contrary  nature. 

Novelty  naturally  rouzes  the  mind,  and  attracts 
our  attention  ; and  the  movements,  which  it  caufes, 
are  always  converted  into  any  paffion,  belonging  to 
the  objedt,  and  join  their  force  to  it.  Whether  v an 
event  excite  joy  or  forrow,  pride  or  fhame,  anger  or 
good-will,  it  is  fure  to  produce  a ftronger  aSScnou, 
when  new  or  unufual.  And  though  novelty  of  it- 
felf  be  agreeable,  it  fortifies  the  painful,  as  well  as 
agreeable  pailions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a perfon  extreme- 
ly by  the  narration  of  any  event,  the  bed  method 
of  encreafing  its  effedt  would  be  artfully  to  delay  in- 
forming him  of  it,  and  firft  to  excite  his  curiofity 
and  impatience  before  you  let  him  into  the  fecret. 
This  is  the  artifice  pradtifed  by  Iago  in  the  fa- 
mous fcene  of  Shakefpeare  ; and  every  fpedfator  is 
fenfible,  that  Othello’s  jealoufy  acquires  additional 
force  from  his  preceding  impatience,  and  that  the 
fubordinate  pallion  is  here  readily  transformed  into 
the  predominant  one. 

Difficulties  encreafe  paffions  of  every  kind  ; and 
by  rouzing  our  attention,  and  exciting  our  adtive 
powers,  they  produce  an  emotion,  which  nourifhes 
the  prevailing  affedfion.  • 

Parents  commonly  love  that  child  mofl,  whole 
fickly  infirm  frame  of  body  has  occafioned  them  the 
greateii  pains,  trouble,  and  anxiery  in  rearing  him. 
The  agreeable  fentirnent  of  affedtion  here  acquires 
force  from  fentiments  of  uneafinefc. 


Nothing 
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Nothing  endears  fo  much  a friend  as  forrow  for 
his  death.  The  pleafure  of  his  company  has  not 
fo  powerful  an  influence. 

Jealoufy  is  a painful  paflion  ; yet  without  fome 
fhare  of  it,  the  agreeable  affection  cf  love  has  diffi- 
culty to  lubfift  in  its  full  force  and  violence.  Ab- 
fence  is  aifo  a great  fource  of  complaint  among  lo- 
vers, and  gives  them  the  greatefl:  uneafinefs  : Yet 
nothing  is  more  favourable  to  their  mutual  paflion 
than  Ihort  intervals  of  that  kind.  And  if  long  inter- 
vals often  prove  fatal,  it  is  -only  becaufe,  through 
time,  men  are  accuflomed  to  them,  and  they  ceafe 
to  give  uneafinefs.  Jealoufy  and  abfence  in  love 
the  do/ce  peccante  of  the  Italians,  which  they 
fuppofe  fo  eflential  to  all  pleafure. 

There  is  a fine  obfervation  of  the  elder  Pliny, 
which  illuftrates  the  principle  here  infilled  on.  It 
is  very  remarkable , fays  he,  that  the  lajl  works  of 
celebrated  arti/ls,  which  they  left  imperfect , are  al- 
ways the  mojl  prized , fuch  as  the  Iris  of  Ariltides, 
the  Tyndarides  of  Nicomachus,  the  Medea  o/'Timo- 
machus,  and  the  Venus  of  Appelles.  Thefe  are 
valued  even  above  their  finifhed  productions : The 
broken  lineaments  of  the  piece,  and  the  half-formed  idea 
of  the  painter  are  carefully  fiudied ; and  our  very 
grief  for  that  curious  hand , which  had  been  flopped 
by  death , is  an  additional  encreafe  to  our  pleafure  *. 

Thefe  inftances  (and  many  more  might  be  collect- 
ed) are  fufficieivt  to  afford  us  fome  infight  into  the 
analogy  of  nature,  and  to  fhow  us,  by  exciting 
grief,  forrow,  indignation,  compalfion,  is  not  fo  ex- 
traordinary pr  paradoxical,  as  it  may  at  firfl:  fight 

appear. 

* Illud  vero  perquam  rarum  ac  memoria  dignum,  etiam  fupre- 
ma  opera  artificium,  imperfedtafque  tabulas,  ficut,  Irin  Ariftidis, 
Tyndaridas  Nicoinachi,  Medeam  Timomachi,  & quam  diximus 

Venerem  Apellis,  in  majori  admiradone  efle  quam  perfe&a. * 

Quippe  in  iis  lineamenta  reliqua,  ipfteque  cogitadonesardficum 
fpefiantur,  atque  in  lenocinio  commendado.nis  dolor  eft  manus, 
cumidageret,  exdndtje.  Lib.  xxxv.  cap.  11. 
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appear.  The  force  of  imagination,  the  energy  of 
expreflion,  the  power  of  numbers,  the  charms  of 
imitation  ; all  thefe  are  naturally,  of  themfelves, 
delightful  to  the  mind  : And  when  the  object  pre- 
fented  lays  alfo  hold  of  fome  affedtion,  the  pleafure 
Hill  rifes  upon  us,  by  the  converfion  of  this  fubor- 
dinate  movement  into  that  which  is  predominant. — 
The  paflion,  though,  perhaps,  naturally*  and  when 
excited  by  the  fnnple  appearance  of  a real  objedt,  it 
may  be  painful ; yet  is  fo  fmoothed,  and  foftened, 
and  mollified,  when  raifed  by  the  finer  arts,  that  it 
affords  the  higheft  entertainment. 

To  confirm  this  reafoning,  we  may  obferve,  that 
if  the  movements  of  the  imagination  be  i yCF'f;-  - 
dominant  above  thofe  of  the  paflion,  a contrary 
effedt  follows  ; and  the  former,  being  now  fubor- 
dinate,  is  converted  into  the  latter,  and  ftill  farther 
encreafes  the  pain  and  afflidtion  of  the  fufferer. 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a good  expedi- 
ent for  comforting  an  afflidted  parent,  to  exaggerate, 
with  all  the  force  of  elocution,  the  irreparable  lofs, 
which  he  has  met  with  by  the  force  of  a favourite 
child  ? The  more  power  of  imagination  and  expref- 
fion  you  here  employ,  the  more  you  encreafe  his 
defpair  and  afflidtion. 

The  lhame,  confufion,  and  terror  of  Verres,  no 
doubt,  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  noble  eloquence 
and  vehemence  of  Cicero  : So  alfo  did  his  pain 
and  uneafinefs.  Thefe  former  paflions  were  too 
ftrong  for  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the  beauties  of 
elocution  ; and  operated,  though  from  the  fame 
principle,  yet  in  a contrary  manner,  to  ^he  fympathy, 
compaflion,  and  indignation  of  the  audience. 

Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  approaches  towards 
the  cataftrophe  of  the  royal  party,  fuppofes,  that 
his  narration  muff;  then  become  infinitely  difagree- 
able  ; and  he  hurries  over  the  king’s  death  without 
giving  us  one  circumflance  of  it.  He  confiders  it 
as  too  horrid  a fcene  to  be  contemplated  with  any 

fatisfadlion, 
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fatisfadlion,  or  even  without  the  utmoft  pain  and  a- 
verfion.  He  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  readers  of  that 
age,  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the  events,  and 
felt  a pain  from  fubjecls,  which  an  hiftorian  and  a 
reader  of  another  age  would  regard  as  the  moft  pa- 
thetic and  moft  interefting,  and  by  confequence  the 
moft  agreeable. 

An  a&ion,  reprefented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too 
bloody  and  atrocious.  It  may  excite  fuch  move- 
ments of  horror  as  will  not  foften  into  pleafure  ; 
and  the  greateft  energy  of  expreflion,  bellowed  on 
defcriptions  of  that  nature,  ferves  only  to  augment 
our  uneafmefs.  Such  is  that  adtion  reprefented  in 
th £-.'4*%bitious  Stepmother , where  a venerable  old 
man,  railed  to  the  height  of  fury  and  defpair,  rulh- 
es  againft  a pillar,  and  ftriking  his  head  upon  it, 
befmears  it  all  over  with  mingled  brains  and  gore. 
The  Englilh  theatre  abounds  too  much  with  fuch 
Ihocking  images. 

Even  the  common  fentiments  of  companion  re- 
quire to  be  foftened  by  fome  agreeable  affection,  in 
order  to  give  a thorough  fatisfadlion  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  mere  fuffering  of  plaintive  virtue,  un- 
der the  triumphant  tyranny  and  oppreffion  of  vice, 
forms  a difagreeable  fpedtacle,  and  is  carrefully  a- 
voided  by  all  mailers  of  the  drama.  In  order  to 
dihnifs  the  audiente  with  entire  fatisfadlion  and 
contentment,  the  virtue  mull  either  convert  itfelf 
into  a noble  courageous  defpair,  or  the  vice  receivq 
its  proper  punilhment. 

Moft  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been 
very  unhappy ^in  their  fubje&s.  As  they  wrought 
much  for  churches  and  convents,  they  have  chiefly 
•reprefented  fuch  horrible  lubjedls  as  crucifixions  and 
martyrdoms,  where  nothing  appears  but  tortures, 
wounds,  executions,  and  paflive  fuffering,  without 
any  action  or  affe&ion.  When  they  turned  their  pen- 
cil from  this  ghaftly  mythology,  they  had  common- 
ly recourfeto  Ovid,  whofe  fictions  though  paflionate 
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and  agreeable,  are  fcarcely  natural  or  probable  e- 
nough  for  painting. 

The  fame  inverfion  of  that  principle,  which  is 
here  infilled  on,  difplays  itfelf  in  common  life,  as 
in  the  effe&s  of  oratory  and  poetry.  R.aife  fo  the 
fubordinate  paffion  that  it  becomes  the  predomi- 
nant, it  fwallows  up  that  affection  which  it  before 
nourilhed  and  encreafed.  Too  much  difficulty  ren- 
ders us  indifferent:  Too  much  ficknefs  and  infirmi- 
ty difgulls  a felfilh  and  unkind  parent. 

What  fo  difagreeable  as  the  difmal,  gloomy,  dif- 
allrous  llories,  with  which  melancholy  people  en- 
tertain their  companions  ? The  uneafy  paffion  being 
there  raifed  alone,  unaccompanied  with  ar^/b'rit, 
genius,  or  eloquence,  conveys  a pure  uneafmefs,  and 
is  attended  with  nothing  that  can  foften  it  into 
pleafure  or  fatisfa&ion. 
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Of  the  Standard  of  Taste. 


The  great  variety  of  Tafte,  as  well  as  of  opi- 
nion, which  prevails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious 
not  to  have  fallen  under  every  one’s  obfervation. 
Men  of  the  moft  confined  knowledge  are  able  to 
remark  a difference  of  tafte  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  perfons  have 
been  educated  under  the  fame  government,  and 
have  early  imbibed  the  fame  prejudices.  But 
thofe,  who  can  enlarge  their  view  to  contemplate 
diflant  nations  and  remote  ages,  are  ftill  more 
furprized  at  the  great  inconfiftence  and  contrarie- 
ty. We  are  apt  to  call  barbarous  whatever  de- 
parts widely  from  our  own  tafte  and  apprehenfi- 
on  : But  foon  find  the  epithet  of  reproach  re- 
torted on  us.  And  the  higheft  arrogance  and 
felf-conceit  is  at  laft  ftartled,  on  obferving  an  equal 
affurance  on  ^11  tides,  and  fcruples,  amidft  fuch  a 
contefl  of  fentiment,  to  pronounce  pofitively  in 
its  own  favour. 

As  this  variety  of  tafte  is  obvious  to  the  mofl 
carelefs  enquirer  ; fo  will  it  be  found,  on  exami- 
nation, to  be  ftill  greater  in  reality  than  in  appear- 
ance. The  fentiments  of  men  often  differ  with  re- 

Vol.  I.  R gard 
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gard  to  beauty  and  deformity  of  all  kinds,  even 
while  their  general  difcourfe  is  the  fame.  There 
are  certain  terms  in  every  language,  which  import 
blame,  and  others  praife ; and  all  men,  who  ufe 
the  fame  tongue,  mull  agree  in  their  application 
of  them.  Every  voice  is  united  in  applauding  ele- 
gance, propriety,  fimplicity,  fpirit  in  writing  ; and 
in  blaming  fuftian,  affeftation,  coldnefs,  and  a falfe 
brilliancy  ; But  when  critics  come  to  particulars, 
this  feeming  unanimity  vanifhes  ; and  it  is  found, 
that  they  had  affixed  a very  different  meaning  to 
their  expreflions.  In  all  matters  of  opinion  and 
fcience,  the  cafe  is  oppofite  ; The  difference  a- 
mong  men  is  there  oftener  found  to  lie  in  gene- 
rals than  in  particulars  ; and  to  be  lefs  in  *ramty 
than  in  appearance.  An  explanation  of  the  terms 
commonly  ends  the  controverfy  ; and  the  dif- 
putants  are  furprized  to  find,  that  they  had  been 
quarrelling,  while  at  bottom  they  agreed  in  their 
judgment. 

Thofe  who  found  morality  on  fentiment,  more 
than  on  reafon,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics 
under  the  former  obfervation,  and  to  maintain, 
that,  in  all  queftions,  which  regard  conduct  and 
manners,  the  difference  among  men  is  really  great- 
er than  at  firft  fight  it  appears.  It  is  indeed  obvi- 
ous, that  writers  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  concur 
in  applauding  juftice,  humanity,  magnanimity,  pru- 
dence, veracity ; and  in  blaming  the  oppofite  qua- 
lities. Even  poets  and  other  authors,  whofe  com- 
pofitions  are  chiefly  calculated  to  pleafe  the  ima- 
gination, are  yet  found  from  Homer  down  to  Fene- 
lon,  to  inculcate  the  fame  moral  precepts,  and  to 
bellow  their  applaufe  and  blame  on  the  fame  vir- 
tues and  vices.  This  great  unanimity  is  ufually 
afcribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reafon  ; which, 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  maintains  fimilar  fentiments  in 
all  men,  and  prevents  thofe  controverfies,  to  which 
the  abftraft  fciences  are  fo  much  expofed.  So  far 
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as  the  unanimity  is  real,  this  account  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  fatisfadlory  : But  vve  muft  allow  that  fome 
part  of  the  feeming  harmony  in  morals  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  very  nature  of  language. — 
The  word  virtue , with  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue, 
implies  praife  ; as  that  of  vice  does  blame  : And  no 
one,  without  the  mod  obvious  and  groffeft  impro- 
priety, could  affix  reproach  to  a term,  which  in 
general  acceptation  is  underftood  in  a good  fenfe ; 
or  bellow  applaufe,  where  the  idiom  requires  difap- 
probation.  Homer’s  general  precepts,  where  he  de- 
livers any  fuch,  will  never  be  controverted  ; but  it  is 
obviCis,  that,  when  he  draws  particular  pictures  of 
manners,  and  reprefents  heroifm  in  Achilles  and 
prudeifee  in  Ulyffes,  he  intermixes  a much  greater 
degree  of  ferocity  in  the  former,  and  of  cunning  and 
fraud  in  the  latter,  than  Fenelon  would  admit  of. 
The  fage  Ulyffes  in  the  Greek  poet  feems  to  delight 
in  lies  and  fictions,  and  often  employs  them  without 
any  neceffity  or  even  advantage : But  his  more 
fcrupulous  fon,  in  the  French  epic  writer,  expofes 
himfelf  to  the  mod  imminent  perils,  rather  than 
depart  from  the  raoft  exaft  line  of  truth  and  vera- 
city. 

The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  infill 
on  the  excellent  moral  precepts  interfperfed  through- 
out that  wild  and  abfurd  performance.  But  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  Arabic  words,  which  corref- 
pond  to  the  Engliffi,  equity,  juftice,  temperance, 
meeknefs,  charity,  were  fuch  as,  from  the  conftant 
ufe  of  that  tongue,  muft  always  be  taken  in  a good 
fenfe  ; and  it  would  have  argued  the  greateft  igno- 
rance, not  of  ihorals,  but  of  language,  to  have  men- 
tioned them  with  any  epithets,  befides  thofe  of  ap- 
plaufe and  approbation.  But  would  we  know,  whe- 
ther the  pretended  prophet  had  really  attained  a juft 
fentiment  of  morals  ? L’et  us  attend  to  his  narration  ; 
and  we  fhall  foon  find,  that  he  bellows  praife  on 
fuch  inftances  of  treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  re- 
R % venge. 
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venge,  bigotry,  as  are  utterly  incompatible  with  ci- 
vilized fociety.  No  fteady  rule  of  right  feems  there 
to  be  attended  to  ; and  every  adtion  is  blamed  or 
praifed,  fo  far  only  as  it  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  to 
the  true  believers. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  precepts  in 
ethics  is  indeed  very  fmall.  Whoever  recommends 
any  moral  virtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  im- 
plied in  the  terms  themfelves.  That  people,  who 
invented  the  word  charity , and  ufed  it  in  a good 
fenfe,  inculcated  more  clearly  and  much  more  effi- 
cacioufly  the  precept,  be  charitable , than  any  pre- 
tended legiflator  or  prophet,  who  fhould  infert  fuch 
a maxim  in  his  writings.  Of  all  expreffions^jigfe, 
which,  together  with  their  other  meaning,  imply  a 
degree  either  of  blame  or  approbation,  are  the  lead 
liable  to  be  perverted  or  miltaken. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  feek  a Standard  of  Tafte  ; 
a rule,  by  which  the  various  fentiments  of  men 
may  be  reconciled  ; at  lead,  a decifion,  afforded, 
confirming  one  fentiment,  and  condemning  another. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  philofophy,  which  cuts  off 
all  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  attempt,  and  repre- 
fents  the  impoffibility  of  ever  attaining  any  ftandard 
of  tafte.  The  difference,  it  is  faid,  is  very  wide  be- 
tween judgment  and  fentiment.  All  fentiment  is 
right  ; becaufe  fentiment  has  a reference  to  nothing 
beyond  itfelf,  and  is  always  real,  wherever  a man  is 
confcious  of  it.  But  all  determinations  of  the  un- 
derflanding  are  not  right ; becaufe  they  have  a re- 
ference to  fomething  beyond  themfelves,  to  wit, 
real  matter  of  fadt  ; and  are  not  always  conforma- 
ble to  that  ftandard.  Among  a tho’ufand  different 
opinions  which  different  men  may  entertain  of  the 
fame  fubjedt,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  that  is  juft 
and  true  ; and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  fix  and  afcer- 
tain  it.  On  the  contrary,  a thoufand  different  fenti- 
ments excited  by  the  fame  object,  are  all  right  : 
Becaufe  no  fentiment  reprefents  what  is  really  in  the 
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objedd.  It  only  marks  a certain  conformity  or  re- 
lation between  the  objedt  and  the  organs  or  facul- 
ties of  the  mind ; and  if  that  conformity  did  not 
really  exid,  the  fentiment  could  never  poffibiy 
have  being.  Beauty  is  no  quality  in  things  them- 
felves  : It  exids  merely  in  the  mind  which  contem- 
plates them  ; and  each  mind  perceives  a different 
beauty.  One  perfon  may  even  perceive  deformi- 
ty, where  another  is  fenfible  of  beauty  ; and  eve- 
ry individual  ought  to  acquiefce  in  his  own  fenti- 
ment, without  pretending  to  regulate  thofe  of  o- 
thers.  To  feek  the  real  beauty,  or  real  deformity, 
is  as  fruitlefs  an  enquiry,  as  to  pretend  to  afcertain 
theorqid  fweet  or  real  bitter.  According  to  the 
difpofition  of  the  organs,  the  fame  objedt  may  be 
both  fweet  and  bitter ; and  the  proverb  has  judly 
determined  it  to  be  fruitlefs  to  difpute  concerning 
fades.  It  is  very  natural,  and  even  quite  neceffa- 
ry,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental,  as  well  as  bo- 
dily tade  ; and  thus  common  fenfe,  which  is  fo 
often  at  variance  with  philofophy,  efpecially  with 
the  fceptical  kind,  is  found,  in  one  inftance  at  lead, 
to  agree  in  pronouncing  the  fame  decifion. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  paffing  into  a proverb, 
feems  to  have  attained  thefandlion  of  common  fenfe  ; 
there  is  certainly  a fpecies  of  common  fenfe  which 
oppofes  it,  at  lead  ferves  to  modify  and  redrain  it. 
Whoever  would  aflert  an  equality  of  genius  and  ele- 
gance between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and 
Addifon,  would  be  thought  to  defend  no  lefs  an  ex- 
travagance, than  if  he  had  maintained  a mole-hill  to 
be  as  high  as  Teneriffe,  or  a pond  as  extendve  as 
the  ocean,  though  there  may  be  found  perfons, 
who  give  the  preference  to  the  former  authors  ; no 
one  pays  attention  to  fuch  a tade  ; and  we  pro- 
nounce without  fcruple  the  fentiment  of  thefe 
pretended  critics  to  be  abfurd  and  ridiculous. — 
The  principle  of  the  natural  equality  of  tades  is 
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then  totally  forgot,  and  while  we  admit  it  on  fome 
occafions,  where  the  objefts  feem  near  an  equality, 
it  appears  an  extravagant  paradox,  or  rather  a pal- 
pable abfurdity,  where  objefts  fo  difproportioned 
are  compared  together. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  rules  of  compofiti- 
on  are  fixed  by  reafonings  a -priori , or  can  be  efteem- 
ed  abftraft  conclufions  of  the  underftanding,  from 
comparing  thofe  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas, 
which  are  external  and  immutable.  Their  foun- 
dation is  the  fame  with  that  of  all  the  practical 
fciences,  experience  ; nor  are  they  any  thing  but 
general  obfervations,  concerning  what  has  been 
univerfally  found  to  pleafe  in  all  ages.  of 

the  beauties  of  poetry  and  even  of  eloquence  are 
founded  on  falfehood  and  fi&ion,  on  hyperboles, 
metaphors,  and  an  abufe  or  perverfion  of  terms 
from  their  natural  meaning.  To  check  the  fallies 
of  the  imagination,  and  to  reduce  every  expreffi- 
on  to  geometrical  truth  and  exadtnefs,  would  be 
the'  moft  contrary  to  the  laws  of  criticifm ; be- 
caufe  it  would  produce  a work,  which,  by  uni- 
verfal  experience,  has  been  found  the  moft  infi- 
pid  and  difagreeable.  But  though  poetry  can 
never  fubmit  to  exatft  truth,  it  mud  be  confin- 
ed by  rules  of  art,  difcovered  to  the  author  ei- 
ther by  genius  or  obfervation.  If  fome  negli- 
gent or  irregular  writers  have  pleafed,  they 
have  not  pleafed  by  their  tranfgreffions  of  rule 
or  order,  but  in  lpite  of  thefe  tranfgreffions  : 
They  have  poffeffed  other  beauties,  which  were 
conformable  to  juft  criticifm ; and,  the  force  of 
thefe  beauties  has  been  able  to  overpower  cen- 
fure,  and  give  the  mind  a fatisfa&ion  fuperior 
to  the  difguft  arifing  from  the  blemiffies.  Ari- 
ofto  pleafes  ; but  not  by  his  monftrous  and  im- 
probable fiftions,  by  his  bizarre  mixture  of  the 
ferious  and  comic  ftyles,  by  the  want  of  cohe- 
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rence  in  his  (lories,  or  by  the  continual  inter- 
ruptions of  his  narration.  He  charms  by  the 
force  and  clearnefs  of  his  expreffion,  by  the  rea- 
dinefs  and  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  by  his 
natural  pictures  of  the  paflions,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  gay  and  amorous  kind  : And  however  his 
faults  may  diminilh  our  fatisfa&ion,  they  are  not 
able  entirely  to  deftroy  it.  Did  our  pleafure 
really  arife  from  thofe  part’s  of  his  poem,  which 
we  denominate  faults,  this  would  be  no  objection 
to  criticifm  in  general : It  would  only  be  an  ob- 
jection to  thofe  particular  rules  of  criticifm, 
which  would  eflablilh  fuch  circumftances  to  be 
fains^  and  would  reprefent  them  as  univerfally 
blameable.  If  they  are  found  to  pleafe,  they 
cannot  be  faults ; let  the  pleafure,  which  they 
produce,  be  ever  fo  unexpected  and  unaccounta- 
ble. 

But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  found- 
ed only  on  experience  and  on  the  obfervation  of 
the  common  fentiments  of  human  nature,  we 
mud  not  imagine,  that,  on  every  occafiori,  the 
feelings  of  men  will  be  conformable  to  thefe 
rules.  Thofe  finer  emotions  of  the  mind  are  of 
a very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and  require 
the  concurrence  of  many  favourable  circumftances 
to  niake  them  play  with  facility  and  exadtnefs,  ac- 
cording to  their  general  and  eftablilhed  princi- 
ples. The  lead  exterior  hindrance  to  fuch  fmall 
fprings,  or  the  leaft  internal  diforder,  difturbs 
their  motion,  and  confounds  the  operation  of  the 
whole  machine.  When  we  would  make  an  expe. 
riment  of  this  nature,  and  would  try  the  force 
of  any  beauty  or  deformity,  we  muft  choofe  with 
care  a proper  time  and  place,  and  bring  the  fan- 
cy to  a fuitable  fituation  and  difpofition.  A per- 
fect ferenity  of  mind,  a recollection  of  thought, 
a due  attention  to  the  object ; if  any  of  thefe  dr- 
's cumdances 
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cumftances  be  wanting,  our  experiment  will  be  fal- 
lacious, and  we  lhall  be  unable  to  judge  of  the 
catholic  and  univerfal  beauty.  The  relation,  which 
nature  has  placed  between  the  form  and  the  fen- 
timent,  will  at  lead  be  more  obfcure ; and  it  will 
require  greater  accuracy  to  trace  and  difcern  it. 
We  fhall  be  able  to  afcertain  its  influence  not  fo 
much  from  the  operation  of  each  particular  beau- 
ty, as'  from  the  durable  admiration,  which  at- 
tends thofe  works,  that  have  furvived  all  the  ca- 
prices of  mode  and  fafhion,  all  the  miftakes  of 
ignorance  and  envy. 

The  fame  Homer,  who  pleafed  at  Athens  and 
Rome  two  thoufand  years  ago,  is  ftili  acjpwfcsd 
at  Paris  and  at  London.  All  the  changes  of  clL 
mate,  government,  religion,  and  language,  have 
not  been  able  to  obfcure  his  glory.  Authority  or 
prejudice  may  give  a temporary  vogue  to  a bad 
poet  or  orator ; but  his  reputation  will  never  be 
durable  or  general.  When  his  cotnpofitions  are 
examined  by  pofterity  or  by  foreigners,  the  en- 
chantment is  diflipated,  and  his  faults  appear  in 
their  true  colours.  On  the  contrary,  a real  geni- 
us, the  longer  his  works  endure,  and  the  more 
wide  they  are  fpread,  the  more  fincere  is  the  admi- 
ration which  he  meets  with.  Envy  and  jealoufy 
have  too  much  place  in  a narrow  circle  ; and  even 
familiar  acquaintance  with  his  perfon  may  diminifh 
the  applaufe  due  to  his  performances  : But  when 
thefe  obftru&ions  are  removed,  the  beauties  which 
are  naturally  fitted  to  excite  agreeable  fentiments, 
immediately  difplay  their  energy  ; and  while  the 
world  endures,  they  maintain  their  authority  over 
the  minds  of  men. 

It  appears  then,  that,  amiaft  all  the  variety  and 
caprice  of  tafte,  there  are  certain  general  princi- 
ples of  approbation  or  blame,  whofe  influence  a 
careful  eye  may  trace  in  all  operations  of  the  mind. 
Some  particular  £orms  or  qualities,  from  the 
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original  ftrudture  of  the  internal  fabric,  are  cal- 
culated to  pleafe,  and  others  to  difpleafe  ; and 
if  they  fail  of  their  effedt  in  any  particular  inftance, 
it  is  from  fome  apparent  defeat  or  imperfection 
in  the  organ.  A man  in  a fever  would  not  in- 
fill on  his  palate  as  able  to  decide  concerning 
flavours  ; nor  would  one,  affected  with  the  jaun- 
dice, pretend  to  give  a verdict  with  regard  to 
colours.  In  each  creature,  there  is  a found  and 
a defedlive  ftate  ; and  the  former  alone  can  be 
fuppofed  to  afford  us  a true  flandard  of  tafte  and 
fentiment.  If,  in  the  found  Hate  of  the  organ, 
there  be  an  entire  or  a confiderable  uniformity  of 
fentiment  among  men,  we  may  thence  derive  an 
idea  of  the  perfedt  beauty ; in  like  manner  as  the 
appearance  of  objedfs  in  day-light,  to  the  eye  of 
a man  in  health,  is  denominated  their  true  and  real 
colour,  even  while  colour  is  allowed  to  be  mere- 
ly a phantafm  of  the  fenfes. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  in- 
ternal organs,  which  prevent  or  weaken  the  in- 
fluence of  thofe  general  principles,  on  which  de- 
pends our  fentiment  of  beauty  or  deformity.  Tho’ 
fome  objedts,  by  the  ftrudture  of  the  mind,  be 
naturally  calculated  to  give  pleafure,  it  is  not  to 
be  expedted,  that  in  every  individual  the  plea- 
fure will  be  equally  felt.  Particular  incidents  and 
fituations  occur,  which  either  throw  a falfe  light 
on  the  objedts,  or  hinder  the  true  from  conveying 
to  the  imagination  the  proper  fentiment  and  per- 
ception. 

One  obvious  caufe,  why  many  feel  not  the  pro- 
per fentiment  of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  deli- 
cacy of  imagination,  which  is  requifite  to  convey 
a fenfibility  of  thofe  finer  emotions.  This  deli- 
cacy every  one  pretends  to  : Every  one  talks  of  it ; 
and  would  reduce  every  kind  of  tafte  or  fenti- 
ment to  its  ftandard.  But  as  our  intention  in  this 
eflay  is  to  mingle  fome  light  of  the  underftand- 
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ing  with  the  feelings  of  fentiment,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  give  a more  accurate  definition  of  deli- 
cacy, than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  And  not 
to  draw  our  philofophy  from  too  profound  a fource, 
we  fhall  have  recourfe  to  a noted  ftory  in  Don 
(Quixote. 

It  is  with  good  reafon,  fays  Sancho  to  the  fquire 
with  the  great  nofe,  that  I pretend  to  have  a judg- 
ment in  wine  : This  is  a quality  hereditary  in  our 
family.  Two  of  my  kinfmen  were  once  called  to 
give  their  opinion  of  a hogfhead,  which  was  fiip^ 
pofed  to  be  excellent,  being  old  and  of  a good 
vintage.  One  of  them  taftes  it ; confiders  it ; and 
after  mature  refledlion  pronounces  the  wine#to'be 
good,  were  it  not  for  a fmall  tafte  of  leather, 
which  he  perceived  in  it.  The  other,  after  ufing 
the  fame  precautions,  gives  alfo  his  verdidt  in  fa- 
vour of  the  wine ; but  with  a referve  of  a tafte 
of  iron,  which  he  could  eafily  diftinguifli.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  much  they  were  both  ridi- 
culed for  their  judgment.  But  who  laughed  in 
the  end  ? On  emptying  the  hoglhead,  there  was 
found  at  the  bottom,  an  old  key  with  a leathern 
thong  tied  to  it. 

The  great  rcfemblance  between  mental  and  bo- 
dily tafte  will  eafily  teach  us  to  apply  this  ftory. 
Though  it  be  certain,  that  beauty  and  deformi- 
ty, more  than  fweet  and  bitter,  are  not  qualities 
in  objedts,  but  belong  entirely  to  the  fentiment. 
Internal  or  external  ; it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
there  are  certain  qualities  in  objedts,  which  are 
fitted  by  nature  to  produce  thofe  particular  feel- 
ings. Now  as  thefe  qualities  may  be  found  in  a 
fmall  degree,  or  may  be  mixed  and  confounded 
with  each  other,  it  often  happens,  that  the  tafte 
is  not  affedted  with  fuch  minute  qualities,  or  is 
not  able  to  diftinguifli  all  the  particular  flavours, 
amidft  the  diforder,  in  which  they  are  prefented. 
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Where  the  organs  are  fo  fine,  as  to  allow  nothing 
to  efcape  them  ; and  at  the  fame  time  fo  exa£t 
as  to  perceive  every  ingredient  in  the  compofi- 
tion  : This  we  call  delicacy  of  tafte,  whether  we 
employ  thefe  terms  in  the  literal  or  metaphori- 
cal fenfe.  Here  then  the  general  rules  of  beauty 
are  of  ufe  $ being  drawn  from  eftabliffied  models, 
and  from  the  obfervation  of  what  pleafes,  when 
prefented  fingly  and  in  a high  degree : And  if 
the  fame  qualities,  in  a continued  compofition  and 
in  a fmaller  degree,  affedt  not  the  organs  with 
a fenfible  delight  or  uneafinefs,  we  exclude  the 
perfon  from  all  pretenfions  to  this  delicacy.  To 
prodpjce  thefe  general  rules  or  avowed  patterns  of 
compofition  is  like  finding  the  key  with  the  leathern 
thong ; which  juftified  the  verdidl  of  Sancho’s 
kinfmen,  and  confounded  thofe  pretended  judges 
who  had  condemned  them.  Though  the  hogffiead 
had  never  been  emptied,  the  tafte  of  the  one  was 
flill  equally  delicate,  and  that  of  the  other  equal- 
ly dull  and  languid : But  it  would  have  been  more 
difficult  to  have  proved  the  fuperiority  of  the  for- 
mer, to  the  conviction  of  every  by-ftander.  In 
like  manner,  though  the  beauties  of  writing  had 
never  been  methodized,  or  reduced  to  general 
principles  ; though  no  excellent  models  had  ev^r 
been  acknowledged  ; the  different  degrees  of  tafte 
would  ftill  have  fubfifted,  and  the  judgment  of 
one  man  been  preferable  to  that  of  another  ; but 
it  would  not  have  been  fo  eafy  to  filence  the  bad 
critic,  who  might  always  infift  upon  his  parti- 
cular fentimpnt,  and  refufe  to  fubmit  to  his  an- 
tagonift.  But  when  we  ffiow  him  an  avowed 
principle  of  art ; when  we  illuftrate  this  princi- 
ple by  examples,  whofe  operation,  from  his  own 
particular  tafte,  he  acknowledges  to  be  conform- 
able to  the  principle ; when  we  prove,  that  the 
fame  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  prefent  cafe, 
where  he  did  not  perceive  or  feel  its  influence  : 

lie 
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He  muft  conclude,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  fault 
lies  in  himfelf,  and  that  he  wants  the  delicacy? 
which  is  requifite  to  make  him  fenfible  of  every 
beauty  and  every  bleinifh,  in  any  compofition  or 
difcourfe. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  t-he  perfection  of  every 
fenfe  or  faculty,  to  perceive  with  exaCtnefs  its 
moll  minute  objects,  and  allow  nothing  to  efcape 
its  notice  and  obfervation.  The  fmaller  the  ob- 
jects are,  which  become  fenfible  to  the  eye,  the 
finer  is  that  organ,  and  the  more  elaborate  its 
make  and  compofition.  A good  palate  is  not  tri- 
ed by  ftrong  flavours  ; but  by  a mixture  of  fmall 
ingredients,  where  we  are  ftill  fenfible  oft1  each 
part,  notwithftanding  its  minutenefs  and  its  con- 
fufion  with  the  reft.  In  like  manner,  a quick 
and  acute  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity  muft 
be  the  perfection  of  our  mental  tafte  ; nor  can 
a man  be  fatisfied  with  himfelf  while  he  fufpeCts, 
that  any  excellence  or  blemifh  in  a difcourfe  has 
pafled  him  unobferved.  In  this  cafe,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  man,  and  the  perfection  of  the  fenfe 
or  feeling,  are  found  to  be  united.  A very  de- 
licate palate,  on  many  occafions,  may  be  a great 
inconvenience  both  to  a man  himfelf  and  to  his 
friends  : But  a delicate  tafte  of  wit  or  beauty 
muft  always  be  a defirable  quality  ; becaufe  it  is 
the  fource  of  all  the  fineft  and  moft  innocent  en- 
joyments, of  which  human  nature  is  fufceptible. 
In  this  decifion  the  fentiments  of  all  mankind  are 
agreed.  Wherever  you  can  afcertain  a delicacy  of 
tafte,  it  is  fure  to  meet  with  approbation  ; and 
the  beft  way  of  afcertaining  it  is  to  appeal  to  thofe 
models  and  principles,  which  have  been  eftablifhed 
by  the  uniform  confent  and  experience  of  nati- 
ons and  ages. 

But  though  there  be  naturally  a wide  difference 
in  point  of  delicacy  between  one  perfon  and  ano- 
ther. 
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ther,  nothing  tends  further  to  encreafe  and  im- 
prove this  talent,  than  practice  in  a particular  art, 
and  the  frequent  furvey  or  contemplation  of  a par- 
ticular fpecies  of  beauty.  When  objedts  of  any 
kind  are  firft  prefented  to  the  eye  or  imaginati- 
on, the  fentiment,  which  attends  them,  is  obfcure 
and  confufed  ; and  the  mind  is  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  incapable  of  pronouncing  concerning  their 
merits  or  defeats.  The  tafte  cannot  perceive  the 
feveral  excellencies  of  the  performance ; much  lefs 
diftinguifh  the  particular  character  of  each  excel- 
lency, and  afcertain  its  quality  and  degree.  If 
it  pronounce  the  whole  in  general  to  be  beauti- 
ful or  deformed,  it  is  the  utmofl  that  can  be 
expe&ed  ; and  even  this  judgment,  a perfon,  fo 
unpradtifed,  will  be  apt  to  deliver  with  great  hefi- 
tation  and  referve.  But  allow  him  to  acquire  ex- 
perience in  thofe  objedts,  his  feeling  becomes  more 
exadt  and  nice  : He  not  only  perceives  the  beau- 
ties and  defedts  of  each  part,  but  marks  the  dif- 
tinguifhing  fpecies  of  each  quality,  and  affigns  it 
fuitable  praife  or  blame.  A clear  and  diftindt  fen- 
timent attends  him  through  the  whole  furvey  of 
the  objedts ; and  he  difcerns  that  very  degree  and 
kind  of  approbation  or  aifpleafure,  which  each  part 
is  naturally  fitted  to  produce.  The  mill  diffipates, 
which  feemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  ob- 
jedt  : The  organ  acquires  greater  perfection  in  its 
operations ; and  can  pronounce,  without  danger  of 
miftake,  concerning  the  merits  of  every  perform- 
ance. In  a word,  the  fame  addrefs  and  dexteri- 
ty, which  pradlice  gives  to  the  execution  of  any 
work,  is  ail'd  acquired  by  the  fame  meam,  in  judg- 
ing of  it. 

So  advantageous  is  pradlice  to  the  difcernment 
of  beauty,  that,  before  we  can  give  judgment  on 
any  work  of  importance,  it  will  even  be  requi- 
fite,  that  that  very  individual  performance  be  more 

than 
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than  once  perufed  by  us,  and  be  furveyed  in  difi 
ferent  lights  with  attention  and  deliberation.  There 
is  a flutter  or  hurry  of  thought  which  attends  the 
firft  perufal  of  any  piece,  and  which  confounds  the 
genuine  fentiment  of  beauty.  The  relation  of  the 
parts  is  not  difeerned  : The  true  characters  of  ftyle 
are  little  diftinguilhed  : The  feveral  perfections 
and  defects  feem  wrapped  up  in  a fpecies  of  con- 
fufion,  and  prefent  themfelves  indiftinCtly  to  the 
imagination.  Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a fpe- 
cies of  beauty,  which,  as  it  is  florid  and  fuperfi- 
cial,  pleafes  at  firft ; but  being  found  incompati- 
ble with  a juft  expreflion  either  of  reafon  or  paf- 
fion,  foon  palls  upon  the  tafte,  and  is  then  re- 
jected with  difdain,  at  lead:  rated  at  a much'iower 
value. 

It  is  impoflible  to  continue  in  the  practice  of 
contemplating  any  order  of  beauty,  without  being 
frequently  obliged  to  form  comparifons  between  the 
feveral  fpecies  and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  efti- 
mating  their  proportion  to  each  other.  A man, 
who  has  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  beauty,  is  indeed  totally  unqua- 
lified to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard  to  any 
objeCt  prefented  to  him.  By  comparifon  alone  we 
fix  the  epithets  of  praife  or  blame,  and  learn  how 
to  aflign  the  due  degree  of  each.  The  coarfeli 
daubing  contains  a certain  luftre  of  colours  and 
exaCtnefs  of  imitation,  which  are  fo  far  beauties, 
and  would  affeCt  the  mind  of  a peafant  or  Indian 
with  the  higheft  admiration.  The  moft  vulgar 
ballads  are  not  entirely  deftitute  of  harmony  or 
of  nature  5 and  none  but  a perfon,  * familiarized 
to  fuperior  beauties,  would  pronounce  their  num- 
bers harlh,  or  narration  uninterefting.  A great 
inferiority  of  beauty  gives  pain  to  a perfon  con- 
verfant  in  the  higheft  excellence  of  the  kind,  and 
is  for  that  reafon  pronounced  a deformity : As  the 
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moft  finUhed  objeCt,  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, is  naturally  fuppofed  to  have  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  perfection,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  high- 
eft  applaufe.  One  accuftomed  to  fee,  and  exa- 
mine, and  weigh  the  feveral  performances,  admir- 
ed in  different  ages  and  nations,  can  alone  rate 
the  merits  of  a work  exhibited  to  his  view,  and 
aflign  its  proper  rank  among  the  productions  of 
genius. 

But  to  enable  a critic  the  more  fully  to  exe- 
cute this  undertaking,  he  muft  preferve  his  mind 
free  from  all  prejudice , and  allow  nothing  to  enter 
into  his  conlideration,  but  the  very  object  which 
is  fubmitted  to  his  examination.  We  may  obferve, 
that  e\tery  work  of  art,  in  order  to  produce  its 
due  effedt  on  the  mind,  muft  be  furveyed  in  a 
certain  point  of  view,  and  cannot  be  fully  relifh- 
ed  by  perfons,  whole  fituation,  real  or  imagina- 
ry, is  not  conformable  to  that  which  is  required 
by  the  performance.  An  orator  addreffes  him- 
felf  to  a particular  audience,  and  muft  have  a re- 
gard to  their  particular  genius,  interefts,  opinions, 
paffions,  and  prejudices  ; otherwife  he  hopes  in  vain 
to  govern  their  refolutions,  and  inflame  their  af- 
feCtions.  Should  they  even  have  entertained  fome 
prepoffeflions  againft  him,  however  unreafonable, 
he  muft  not  overlook,  this  difadvantage ; but,  be- 
fore he  enters  upon  the  fubjeCt,  muft  endeavour 
to  conciliate  their  affeCtion,  and  acquire  their  good 
graces.  A critic  of  a different  age  or  nation,  who 
fhould  perufe  this  difcourfe,  muft  have  all  thefe 
circumftances  in  his  eye,  and  muft  place  hiinfelf 
in  the  fame  fltuation  as  the  audience,  in  order  to 
form  a true  judgment  of  the  oration.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  any  work  is  addreffed  to  the  pub- 
lic, though  I Ihould  have  a friendfhip  or  enmity 
with  the  author,  I muft  depart  from  this  fituation  ; 
and  conftdering  myfelf  as  a man  in  general,  for- 
get. 
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get,  if  poflible,  my  individual  being  and  my  pe- 
culiar circumftances.  A perfon  influenced  by  pre- 
judice, complies  not  with  this  condition  ; but  ob- 
ftinately  maintains  his  natural  pofttion,  without  plac- 
ing himfelf  in  that  point  of  view,  which  the  per- 
formance fuppofes.  If  the  work  be  addreffed  to 
perfons  of  a different  age  or  nation,  he  makes  no 
allowance  for  their  peculiar  views  and  prejudices ; 
but,  full  of  the  manners  of  his  own  age  and  coun- 
try, ralhly  condemns  what  feemed  admirable  in 
the  eyes  of  thofe  for  whom  alone  the  difcourfe  was 
calculated.  If  the  work  be  executed  for  the  public, 
he  never  fufficiently  enlarges  his  comprehenfion,  or 
forgets  his  intereft  as  a friend  or  enemy,  as  a rival  or 
commentator.  By  this  means,  his  fentimehts  are 
perverted  ; nor  have  the  fame  beauties  and  blemilh- 
es  the  fame  influence  upon  him,  as  if  he  had 
impofed  a proper  violence  on  his  imagination,  and 
had  forgotten  himfelf  for  a moment.  So  far  his 
tafte  evidently  departs  from  the  true  ftandard  j and 
of  confequence  lofes  all  credit  and  authority. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  all  queftions,  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  underftanding,  prejudice  is  deftru&ive 
of  found  judgment,  and  perverts  all  operations  of 
the  intelle&ual  faculties : It  is  no  lefs  contrary  to 
good  tafte ; nor  has  it  lefs  influence  to  corrupt  our 
fentiment  of  beauty.  It  belongs  to  good  fenfe  to 
check  its  influence  in  both  cafes ; and  in  this  ref- 
pedt,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  reafon,  if  not 
an  effential  part  of  tafte,  is  at  leaft  requifite  to  the 
operations  of  this  latter  faculty.  In  all  the  nobler 
produ&ions  of  genius,  there  is  a mutual  relation 
and  correfpondence  of  parts  ; nor  can  either  the 
beauties  or  blemilhes  be  perceived  by  him,  whofe 
thought  is  not  capacious  enough  to  comprehend 
all  thofe  parts,  and  compare  them  with  each  other, 
in  order  to  perceive  the  confidence  and  unifor- 
mity of  the  whole.  Every  work  of  art  has  alfo 
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a certain  end  or  purpofe,  for  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated ; and  is  to  be  deemed  more  or  lefs  perfeft, 
as  it  is  more  or  lefs  fitted  to  attain  this  end.  The 
object  of  eloquence  is  to  perfuade,  of  hiftory  to 
inflrudt,  of  poetry  to  pleafe  by  means  of  the  paf- 
fions  and  the  imagination.  Thefe  ends  we  mufl 
carry  conflantly  in  our  view,  when  we  perufe  any 
performance  ; and  we  mufl;  be  able  to  judge  how 
far  the  means  employed  are  adapted  to  their  ref- 
peftive  purpofes.  Befides  every  kind  of  compo- 
fition,  even  the  moft  poetical,  is  nothing  but  a 
chain  of  propofitions  and  reafonings  ; not  always, 
indeed,  the  juftefl  and  moft  exadt ; but  ftill  plau- 
fible  and  fpecious,  however  difguifed  by  the  co- 
louring of  the  imagination.  The  perfons  introduc- 
ed in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry,  mufl  be  reprefent- 
ed  as  reafoning,  and  thinking,  and  concluding,  and 
acting,  fuitably  to  their  character  and  circumflan- 
ces  ; and  without  judgment,  as  well  as  tafle  and 
invention,  a poet  can  never  hope  to  fncceed  in 
fo  delicate  an  undertaking.  Not  to  mention,  that 
the  fame  excellence  of  faculties  which  contributes 
to  the  improvement  of  reafon,  the  fame  clearnefs 
of  conception,  the  fame  exadtnefs  of  diflindtion, 
the  fanm  vivacity  of  apprehenfion,  are  effential  to 
the  operations  of  true  tafle,  and  are  its  infallible 
concomitants.  It  feldom,  or  never  happens,  that  a 
man  of  fenfe,  who  has  experience  in  any  art,  cannot 
judge  of  its  beauty  ; and  it  is  no  lefs  rare  to  meet 
with  a man  who  has  a juft  tafle  without  a found  un- 
derflanding. 

Thus,  though  the  principles  of  tafle  be  univerfal, 
and  nearly,  ^f  not  entirely  the  fame  in  all  men  ; 
yet  few  are  qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  wprk 
of  art,  or  eflablifli  their  own  fentiment  as  the  ftand- 
ard  of  beauty.  The  organs  of  internal  fenfation  are 
feldom  fo  perfect  as  to  allow  the  general  principles 
their  full  play,  and  produce  a feeling  correfpondent 
Vojl.  I.  S to 
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to  thofe  principles.  They  either  labour  under  fame 
deleft,  or  are  vitiated  by  fome  diforder  : and  by  that 
means,  excite  a fentiment,  which  may  be  pronounced 
erroneous.  When  the  critic  has  no  delicacy,  he  judges 
without  any  diftinftion,  and  is  only  affefted  by  the 
grofler  and  more  palpable  qualities  of  the  objeft:  The 
finer  touches  pafs  unnoticed  and  difregarded.  Where 
he  is  not  aided  by  praftice,  his  verdift  is  attended  with 
confufion  and  hefitation.  Where  no  comparifon  has 
been  employed,  the  molt  frivolous  beauties,  fuch  as 
rather  merit  the  name  of  defefts,  are  the  objeft  of  his 
admiration.  Where  he  lies  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice,  all  his  natural  femiments  are  perverted. 
Where  good  fenfe  is  wanting,  he  is  not  qualified  to 
difcern  the  beauties  of  defign  and  reafoning,  which 
are  the  higheft  and  mod  excellent.  Under  fome  or 
other  of  thefe  imperfeftions,  the  generality  of  men 
labour  ; and  hence  a true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is 
obferved,  even  during  the  mod  polilhed  ages,  to 
be  fo  rare  a character  : Strong  fenfe,  united  to  deli- 
cate fentiment,  improved  by  praftice,  perfefted  by 
comparifon,  and  cleared  of  all  prejudice,  can  alone 
entitle  critics  to  this  valuable  character  ; and  the 
joint  verdift  of  fuch,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
is  the  true  ftandard  of  tafte  and  beauty. 

But  where  are  fuch  critics  to  be  found  ? By  what 
marks  are  they  to  be  known  ? How  diftinguilh  them, 
from  pretenders  ? Thefe  queftions  are  embarraffing  ; 
and  feem  to  throw  us  back  into  the  fame  uncertain- 
ty, from  which,  during  the  courfe  of  this  eflay,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  extricate  ourfelves. 

But  if  we  confider  the  matter  aright,  thefe  are 
queftions  of  faft,  not  of  fentiment.  VVhether  any 
particular  perfon  be  endowed  with  good  fenfe  and  a 
delicate  imagination,  free  from  prejudice,  may  often 
be  the  fubjeft  of  difpute,  and  be  liable  to  great  dif- 
cuflion  and  enquiry:  But  that  fuch  a charafter  is  va- 
luable and  eftimable  will  be  agreed  in  by  all  man- 
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kinch  Where  thefe  doubts  occur*  men  can  do  no 
more  than  in  other  difputable  queftions,  which  are 
fubmitted  to  the  underftanding  : They  muft  produce 
the  bed  arguments,  that  their  invention  fuggefts  to 
them  ; they  muft  acknowledge  a true  and  decifive 
ftandard  to  exift  fomewhere,  to  wit,  real  exiftence 
and  matter  of  fa<ft  and  they  muft  have  indulgence  to 
fuch  as  differ  from  them  in  their  appeals  to  this  ftand- 
ard. It  is  fufficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  we 
have  proved,  that  the  tafte  of  all  individuals  is  not 
upon  an  equal  footing,  and  that  fome  men  in  gene- 
ral, however  difficult  to  be  particularly  pitched  upon, 
will  be  acknowledged  by  univerfal  fentiment  to  have 
a preference  above  others. 

But  in  reality  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  par- 
ticulars, the  ftandard  of  tafte,  is  not  fo  great  as  it  is 
reprefented.  Though  in  fpeculation,  we  may  readi- 
ly avow  a certain  criterion  in  fcience  and  deny  it  in 
fentiment,  the  matter  is  found  in  praftice  to  be  much 
more  hard  to  afcertain  in  the  former  cafe  than  in  the 
latter.  Theories  of  abftraft  philofophy,  fyftems  of 
profound  theology,  have  prevailed  during  one  age  : 
In  a fucceffive  period,  thefe  have  been  univerfally 
exploded:  Their  abfurdity  has  been  dete&ed  : Other 
theories  and  fyftems  have  fupplied  their  place,  which 
again  gave  place  to  their  fucceffors  : And  nothing 
has  been  experienced  more  liable  to  the  revolutions 
of  chance  and  falhion  than  thefe  pretended  decifions 
of  fcience.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  beau- 
ties of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Juft  expreffions  of 
paffion  and  nature  are  fure,  after  a little  time,  to 
gain  public  a^plaufe,  which  they  iftaintain  for  ever. 
Ariftotle,  and  Plato,  and  Epicurus,  and  Defcartes, 
may  fucceffively  yield  to  each  other  : But  Terence 
and  Virgil  maintain  an  univerfal,  undifputed  empire 
over  the  minds  of  men.  The  abftradt  philofophy  of 
Cicero  has  loft  its  credit : The  vehemence  of  his  ora- 
tory is  ftill  the  objedf  of  our  admiration. 
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Though  men  of  delicate  tafte  be  rare,  they  are  ea- 
fily  to  be  diftinguilhed  in  fociety,  by  the  foundnefs  of 
their  underftanding  and  the  fuperiority  of  their  fa- 
culties above  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  afcendant, 
which  they  acquire,  gives  a prevalence  to  that  lively 
approbation,  with  which  they  receive  any  produfti- 
ons  of  genius,  and  renders  it  generally  predominant. 
Many  men,  when  left  to  themfelves,  have  but  a faint 
and  dubious  perception  of  beauty, who  yet  are.capable 
of  relilhing  any  fine  ftroke,  which  is  pointed  out  to 
them.  Every  convert  to  the  admiration  of  the  real 
poet  or  orator  is  the  caufe  of  fome  new  converfion. 
And  though  prejudices  may  prevail  for  a time,  they 
never  unite  in  celebrating  any  rival  to  the  ti^ie  ge- 
nius, but  yield  at  laft  to  the  force  of  nature  and  juft 
fentiment.  Thus,  though  a civilized  nation  may 
eafily  be  miftaken  in  the  choice  of  their  admired 
philofopher,  they  never  have  been  found  long  to  err, 
in  their  affe&ion  for  a favourite  epic  or  tragic  author. 

But  notwithftanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a 
ftandard  of  tafte,  and  reconcile  the  difcordant  appre- 
henfions  of  men,  there  ftill  remain  two  fources  of 
variation,  which  are  not  fufficient  indeed  to  con- 
found all  the  boundaries  of  beauty  and  deformity, 
but  will  often  ferve  to  produce  a difference  in  the 
degrees  of  our  approbation  or  blame.  The  one  is 
the  different  humours  of  particular  men  ; the  other, 
the  particular  manners  and  opinions  of  our  age  and 
country.  The  general  principles  of  tafte  are  uniform 
in  human  nature  : Where  men  vary  in  their  judg- 
ments, fome  defeat  or  perverfion  in  the  faculties  may 
commonly  be  remarked  ; proceeding  either  from 
prejudice,  from  want  of  practice,  or  want  of  delica- 
cy ; and  there  is  juft  reafon  for  approving  one  tafte, 
and  condemning  another.  But  where  there  is  fuch  a 
diverfity  in  the  internal  frame  or  external  fituation 
as  is  entirely  blamelefs  on  both  fides,  and  leaves  no 
room  to  give  one  the  preference  above  the  other  ; in 

1 that 
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that  cafe  a certain  degree  of  diverfity  in  judgment  is 
unavoidable,  and  we  feek  in  vain  for  a ftandard,  by 
which  we  can  reconcile  the  contrary  fentiments. 

A young  man  whofe  paffions  are  warm,  will  be 
more  fenfibly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender 
images,  than  a man  more  advanced  in  years,  who 
takes  pleafure  in  wife,  philofophical  reflections  con- 
cerning the  conduCt  of  life  and  moderation  of  the 
paffions.  At  twenty,  Ovid  may  be  the  favourite  au- 
thor Horace  at  forty  j and  perhaps  Tacitus  at  fifty. 
Vainly  would  we,  in  fuch  cafes,  endeavour  to  enter 
into  the  fentiments  of  others,  and  diveft  ourfelves 
of  thofe  propenfities,  which  are  natural  to  us.  We 
chooffjour  favourite  author  as  we  do  our  friend,  from 
a conformity  of  humour  and  difpofition.  Mirth  or 
paffion,  fentiment  or  reflection  ; whichever  of  thefe 
molt  predominates  in  our  temper,  it  gives  us  a pe- 
culiar fympathy  with  the  writer,  who  refembles  us. 

One  perfon  is  more  pleafed  with  the  fublime  ; 
another  with  the  tender  ; a third  with  raillery.  One 
has  a ftrong  fenfibility  to  blemiffies,  and  is  extremely 
ftudious  of  correCtnefs  : Another  has  a more  lively 
feeling  of  beauties,  and  pardons  twenty  abfurdities 
and  defeCts  for  one  elevated  pathetic  ftroke.  The 
ear  of  this  man  is  entirely  turned  towards  concifenefs 
and  energy  ; that  man  is  delighted  with  a copious, 
rich,  and  harmonious  expreffion.  Simplicity  is  af- 
feCted  by  one  ; ornament  by  another.  Comedy, 
tragedy,  fatire,  odes,  have  each  its  partizans,  who 
prefer  that  particular  fpe cies  of  writing  to  all  others. 
It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a critic,  to  confine  his  appro- 
bation to  on?  fpecies  or  ftyle  of  writing,  and  con- 
demn all  the  reft.  But  it  is  almoft  impoffible  not  to 
feel  a predilection  for  that  which  fuits  our  particu- 
lar turn  and  difpofition.  Such  preferences  are  in- 
nocent and  unavoidable,  and  can  never  reafonably 
be  the  objeCt  of  difpute,  becaufe  there  is  no  ftandard, 
by  which  they  can  be  decided. 


For 
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For  a like  reafon,  we  are  more  pleafed,  in  the 
coutfc  of  our  reading,  writh  pictures  and  cha- 
racters, that  refemble  objeCts  which  are  found 
in  our  own  age  or  country,  than  with  thofe 
■which  deferibe  a different  fet  of  cuftoms.  It  is 
not  without  fome  effort,  that  we  reconcile  our- 
felves  to  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners,  and 
behold  princefles  carrying  water  from  the  fpring, 
and  kings  and  heroes  drefling  their  own  victu- 
als. We  may  allow  in  general,  that  the  repre- 
fentation  of  fuch  manners  is  no  fault  in  the 
author  nor  deformity  ki  the  piece ; but  we  are 
not  fo  fenfibly  touched  with  them.  For  this 
reafon,  comedy  is  not  eafily  transferred  fro^m  one 
age  or  nation  to  another.  A Frenchman  Dr  Eng- 
lishman is  not  pleafed  with  the  Andria  of  Te- 
rence, or  Clitia  qf  Machiavel  ; where  the  fine 
lady,  upon  whom  all  the  play  turns,  never  once 
appears  to  the  fpeCtators,  but  is  always  kept  be- 
hind the  ficenes,  fuitably  to  the  referved  hu- 
mour of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  modern  Itali- 
ans. A man  of  learning  and  reflection  can 
make  allowance  for  thefe  peculiarities  of  man- 
ners ; but  a common  audience  can  never  dived 
themfelves  fo  far  of  their  ufual  ideas  and  fenti- 
ments,  as  to  relifh  pictures  which  no  wife  refem- 
ble them. 

But  here  there  occurs  a reflection,  -\vhich  may, 
perhaps,  be  uieful  in  examining  the  celebrated 
controverfy  concerning  ancient  and  modern  learn- 
ing ; where  we  often  find  the  one  fide  excufing 
any  feeming  abfurdity  in  tire  ancients  from  the 
manners  of  the  age,  and  the  other  refufing  to 
admit  this  excufe,  or  at  leaft,  admitting  it  only 
as  an  apology  for  the  author,  not  for  the  per- 
formance. In  my  opinion,  the  proper  boundaries 
in  this  f’.bjeCt  have  feldom  been  fixed  between 
{he  contending  parties.  Where  any  innocent  pe- 
culiarities 
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culiarities  of  manners  are  reprefented,  fuch  as 
thole  above  mentioned,  they  ought  certainly  to 
be  admitted  •,  and  a man  who  is  Ihocked  with 
them,  gives  an  evident  proof  of  falfe  delica- 
cy and  refinement.  The  poet’s  monument  more 
durable  than  bra/s , mull  fall  to  the  ground  like 
common  brick  or  clay,  were  men  to  make  no 
allowance  for  the  continual  revolutions  of  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  and  would  admit  of  nothing 
but  what  was  fuitable  to  the  prevailing  falhion. 
Mull  we  throw  afide  the  pictures  of  our  an- 
ceftors,  becaufe  of  their  ruffs  and  fardingales  ? 
But  where  the  ideas  of  morality  and  decency 
alter  from  one  age  to  another,  and  where  vi- 
cious  manners  are  defcribed,  without  being  mark- 
ed with  the  proper  characters  of  blame  and  dif- 
approbation  ; this  mail  be  allowed  to  disfigure 
the  poem,  and  to  be  a real  deformity.  I can- 
not, nor  is  it  proper  I Ihould,  enter  into  fuch 
fentiments  ; and  however  I may  excufe  the  poet, 
on  account  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  I ne- 
ver can  relifh  the  compofition.  The  want  of 
humanity  and  of  decency,  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
characters  drawn  by  feveral  of  the  ancient  po- 
ets, even  fometimes  by  Homer  and  the  Greek 
tragedians,  diminifhes  confiderably  the  merit  of 
their  noble  performances,  and  gives  modern  au- 
thors an  advantage  over  them.  We  are  not  in- 
terelted  in  the  fortunes  and  fentiments  of  fuch 
rough  heroes  : We  are  difpleafed  to  find  the  li- 
mits of  vice  and  virtue  fo  much  confounded  : 
And  whatever  indulgence  we  may  give  to  the 
writer  on  account  of  his  prejudices,  we  cannot 
prevail  on  ourfelves  to  enter  into  his  fentiments, 
or  bear  an  affeCtion  to  characters,  which  we  plain- 
ly difcover  to  be  blameable. 

The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  moral  princi- 
ples, as  with  fpeculative  opinions  of  any  kind. 

Thefe 
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Thefc  are  in  continual  flux  and  revolution.  The 
ion  embraces  a different  fyftem  from  the  fa- 
ther. Nay,  there  fcarcely  is  any  man,  who  can 
boaft  of  great  conftancy  and  uniformity  in  this 
particular.  Whatever  fpeculative  errors  may  be 
fdtind  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try, they  detract  but  little  from  the  value  of 
thofe  compofitions.  There  needs  but  a certain 
turn  of  thought  or  imagination  to  make  us  en- 
ter into  all  the  opinions,  which  then  prevailed, 
and  relifli  the  fentiments  or  conclufions  derived 
from  them.  But  a very  violent  effort  is  requi- 
fite  to  change  our  judgment  of  maimers,  and 
excite  fentiments  of  approbation  or  blame,  Ifve  or 
hatred,  different  from  thofe  to  which'  the  mind 
from  long  cuftom  has  been  familiarized.  And 
where  a man  is  confident  of  the  re&itude  of  that 
moral  ftandard,  by  which  he  judges,  he  is  juffly 
jealous  of  it,  and  will  not  pervert  the  fentiments 
of  his  heart  for  a moment,  in  complaifance  to  any 
writer  whatfoever. 

Of  all  fpeculative  errors,  thofe,  which  regard 
religio'n,  are  the  moll  excufable  in  compofitions 
of  genius  ; nor  is  it  ever  permitted  to  judge  of 
the  civility  or  wifdom  of  any  people,  or  even  of 
fingle  perfons,  by  the  groffnefs  or  refinement  of 
their  theological  principles.  The  fame  good  fenfe, 
that  diredls  men  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life,  is  not  hearkened  to  in  religious  matters, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  placed  altogether  above 
the  cognizance  of  human  reafon.  On  this  ac- 
count, all  the  abfurdities  of  the  pag^n  fyftem  of 
theology  inuft  be  overlooked  by  every  critic,  who 
would  pretend  to  form  a juft  notion  of  ancient 
poetry  ; and  our  pofterity,  in  their  turn,  muft 
have  the  fame  indulgence  to  their  forefathers. — 
No  religious  principles  can  ever  be  imputed  as 
a fault  to  any  popt,  while  they  remain  merely 

principles. 
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principles,  and  take  not  fuch  ftrong  poffeflion  of 
his  heart,  as  to  lay  him  under  the  imputation  of 
bigotry  or  fuperfiition.  Where  that  happens,  they 
confound  the  fentiments  of  morality,  and  alter  the 
natural  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue.  They  are 
therefore  eternal  blemilhes,  according  to  th’eprinci- 
ple  above-mentioned ; nor  are  the  prejudices  and 
faife  opinions  of  the  age  fufficient  to  juftify  them. 

It  is  effential  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion  to  in- 
fpire  a violent  hatred  of  every  other  worfhip,  and  to 
feprefent  all  pagans,  mahometans,  and  heretics  as 
the  objects  of  divine  wrath  and  vengeance.  Such 
fentiments,  though  they  are  in  reality  very  blame- 
able,  fire  confidered  as  virtues  by  the  zealots  of  that 
communion,  and  are  reprefented  in  their  tragedies 
and  epic  poems  as  a kind  of  divine  heroifm.  This 
bigotry  has  disfigured  two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the 
French  theatre,  Polieudte  and  Athalia  ; where  an  in- 
temperate zeal  for  particular  modes  of  worfhip  is 
fet  off  with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  and  forms  the 
predominant  character  of  the  heroes.  “ What  is 

this,”  fays  the  fublime  Joad  to  Jofabet,  finding 
her  in  difbourfe  with  Mathan,  the  prieft  of  Baal, 

<c  Does  the  daughter  of  David  fpeak  to  this  traitor  ? 

6C  Are  you  not  afraid,  left  the  earth  fhould  open  and 
“ pour  forth  flames  to  devour  you  both  ? Or  left 
tc  thefe  holy  walls  fhould  fall  and  crufli  you  toge- 
<c  ther  ? What  is  his  purpofe  ? Why  comes  that  ene- 
tc  my  of  God  hither  to  poifon  the  air,  which  we 
“ breathe,  with  his  horrid  prefence  ?”  Such  fenti- 
ments are  received  with  great  applaufe  on  the  thea- 
tre of  Paris  t,  but  at  London  the  fpedfators  would  be 
full  as  much  pleafed  to  hear  Achilles  tell  Agamem- 
non, that  he  was  a dog  in  his  forehead,  and  a deer 
in  his  heart,  or  Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with  a found 
drubbing,  if  fbe  will  not  be  quiet. 

Religious  principles  are  alfo  a blemifh  in  any 
polite  compolition,  when  they  rife  up  to  fuperftiti- 

on, 
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on,  and  intrude  themfelves  into  every  fentiment, 
however  remote  from  any  connection  with  religi- 
on. It  is  no  excufe  for  the  poet,  that  the  cuf- 
toms  of  his  country  had  burthened  life  with  fo 
many  religious  ceremonies  and  obfervances,  that 
no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  that  yoke.  It  mult 
for  ever  be  ridiculous  in  Petrarch  to  compare  his 
miftrefs,  Laura,  to  Jefus  Chrift.  Nor  is  it  lefs  ri- 
diculous in  that  agreeable  libertine,  Boccace,  very 
ferioufly  to  give  thanks  to  God  Almighty  and  the 
ladies,  for  their  affiftance  in  defending  him  again# 
his  enemies. 
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Of  Commerce. 


T H E greater  part  of  mankind  may  be  divid- 
ed into  two  clafles  ; that  of  JJMllow  thinkers,  who 
fall  ffiort  of  the  truth  ; and  that  of  abfirufe  think- 
ers, who  go  beyond  it.  The  latter  clafs  are  by 
far  the  moll  rare  : and  I may  add,  by  far  the  raoft 
ufeful  and  valuable.  They  fuggelt  hints,  at  leaft, 
and  ftart  difficulties,  which  they  want,  perhaps, 
(kill  to  purfue  j but  which  may  produce  fine  dis- 
coveries, when  handled  by  men  who  have  a more 
juft  way  of  thinking.  At  worft,  what  they  fay  is 
uncommon  ; and  if  it  fhould  coft  fome  pains  to 
comprehend^it,  one  has,  however,  the  pleafure  of 
hearing  fomething  that  is  new.  An  author  is  little 
to  be  valued,  who  tells  us  nothing  but  what  we 
can  learn  from  every  coffee-houfe  converfation. 

All  people  of  Jhallow  thought  are  apt  to  decry 
even  thofe  of  /olid  underftanding,  as  abftrufe  think- 
ers, and  metaphyficians,  and  refiners  ; and  never 

will 
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will  allow  any  thing  to  be  juft  which  is  beyond 
their  own  weak  conceptions.  There  are  fome  cafes, 
I own,  where  an  extraordinary  refinement  affords 
a ftrong  prefumption  of  fallhood,  and  where  no 
reafoning  is  to  be  trufted  but  what  is  natural  and 
eal'y.  When  a man  deliberates  concerning  his 
conduct  in  any  particular  affair,  and  forms  fchemes 
in  politics,  trade,  ceconomy,  or  any  bufinefs  in  life, 
he  never  ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or 
connect  too  long  a chain  of  confequences  together. 
Something  is  fure  to  happen,  that  will  difconcert 
his  reafoning,  and  produce  an  event  different  from 
what  he  expe&ed.  But  when  we  reafon  upon  ge- 
neral fubjedts,  one  may  juftly  affirm,  that  our  fpe- 
culations  can  fcarcely  ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they 
be  juft  ; and  that  the  difference  between  a common 
man  and  a man  of  genius  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  fhal- 
lownefs  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
proceed.  General  reafonings  feem  intricate,  merely 
becaufe  they  are  general  ; nor  is  it  eafy  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  to  diftinguilh,  in  a great  number 
of  particulars,  tha^common  circumftance  in  which 
they  all  agree,  or  to  extraft  it,  pure  and  unmixed, 
from  the  other  fuperfluous  circumftances.  Every 
judgment  or  conclufion,  with  them,  is  particu- 
lar. They  cannot  enlarge  their  view  to  thofe  uni- 
verfal  propofitions,  which  comprehend  under  them 
an  infinite  number  of  individuals,  and  include  a 
whole  fcience  in  a fingle  theorem.  Their  eye  is 
confounded  with  fuch  an  extenfive  profpedt  j and 
the  conclufions,  derived  from  it,  even  though  clear- 
ly expreffed,  feem  intricate  and  obfcure.  But  how- 
ever intricate  they  may  feem,  it  is  certain,  that 
general  principles,  if  juft  and  found,  mull  always 
prevail  in  the  general  courfe  of  things,  though  they 
may  fail  in  particular  cafes  ; and  it  is  the  chief  bu- 
finefs  ©f  philofophers  to  regard  the  general  courfe  * 
of  things.  I may  add,  that  it  is  alfo  the  chief  bu- 
finefs 
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finefs  of  politicians ; efpecially  in  the  domeftic  go- 
vernment of  the  Hate,  where  the  public  good,  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be  their  objedt,  depends  on  the 
concurrence  of  a multitude  of  caufes  ; not  as  in 
foreign  politics,  on  accidents  and  chances,  and  the 
caprices  of  a few  perfons.  This  therefore  makes 
the  difference  between  particular  deliberations  and 
general  reafonings,  and  renders  fubtility  and  refine- 
ment much  more  fuitable  to  the  latter  than  to 
the  former. 

I thought  this  introduction  neceffary  before  the 
following  difcourfes  on  commerce , money , interejl , ba- 
lance of  trade , &c.  where,  perhaps,  there  will  oc- 
cur fon^e  principles  which  are  uncommon,  and  which 
may  feem  too  refined  and  fubtile  for  fuch  vulgar 
fubjefts.  If  falfe,  let  them  be  rejected : But  no 
one  ought  to  entertain  a prejudice  againft  them, 
merely  becaufe  they  are  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  greatnefs  of  a flate,  and  the  happinefs  of 
its  fubjedts,  how  independent  foever  they  may  be 
fuppofed  in  fome  refpedts,  are  commonly  allowed 
to  be  infeparable  with  regard  to  commerce  ; and 
as  private  men  receive  greater  fecurity,  in  the 
poffeflion  of  their  trade  and  riches,  from  the  pow- 
er of  the  public,  fo  the  public  becomes  power- 
ful in  proportion  to  the  opulence  and  extenfive  com- 
merce of  private  men.  This  maxim  is  true  in  ge- 
neral ; though  I cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  it 
may  pofiibly  admit  of  exceptions,  and  that  we  often 
eflablilh  it  with  too  little  referve  and  limitation.  There 
may  be  fome  circumftances,  where  the  commerce  and 
riches  and  luxury  of  individuals,  inftead  of  adding 
ftrength  to  tfte  public,  will  ferve  only  to  thin  its 
armies,  and  diminifh  its  authority  among  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Man  is  a very  variable  being,  and 
fufceptible  of  many  different  opinions,  principles,  and 
rules  of  conduct.  What  may  be  true,  while  he 
adheres  to  one  way  of  thinking,  will  be  found  falfe, 

when 
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when  he  has  embraced  an  oppofite  fet  of  man- 
ners and  opinions. 

The  bulk  of  every  ftate  may  be  divided  into 
hujbandmcn  and  manufacturers.  The  former  arc  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  the  land  ; the  latter  works 
up  the  materials  furnifhed  by  the  former,  into  all 
the  commodities  which  are  neceflary  or  ornamen- 
tal to  human  life.  As  foon  as  men  quit  their 
favage  ftate,  where  they  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and 
fifhing,  they  muft  fall  into  thefe  two  clafles  ; tho’ 
the  arts  of  agriculture  employ  at  firfb  the  molt 
numerous  part  of  the  fociety  *.  Time  and  expe- 
rience improve  fo  much  thefe  arts,  that  the  land 
may  eafily  maintain  a much  greater  number  of 
men,  than  thofe  who  are  immediately  employed 
in  its  culture,  or  who  furnifh  the  more  necef- 
fary  manufa&ures  to  fuch  as  are  fo  employed. 

If  thefe  fuperfluous  hands  apply  themfelves  to 
the  finer  arts,  which  are  commonly  denominated 
the  arts  of  luxury , they  add  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
ftate  ; fince  they  afford  to  many  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  enjoyments,  with  which  they  would 
otherwife  have  been  unacquainted.  But  may  not 
another  fcheme  be  propofed  for  the  employment 
of  thefe  fuperfluous  hands  ? May  not  the  fovereign 
lay  claim  to  them,,  and  employ  them  in  fleets  and 
armies,  to  encreafe  the  dominions  of  the  ftate 
abroad,  and  fpread  its  fame  over  diftant  nations  ? 
It  is  certain  that  the  fewer  defires  and  wants  are 
found  in  the  proprietors  and  labourers  of  land, 

the 

* Monf.  Melon,  in  his  political  effay  on  commerce,  aflerts, 
that  even  at  prefent,  if  you  divide  France  into  20  parts,  16 
are  labourers  or  peafants  ; two  only  artizans  ; one  belonging  to 
the  law,  church  and  military;  and  one  merchants,  financiers, 
and  bourgeois.  This  calculation  is  certainly  very  erroneous. 
In  France,  England,  and  indeed  molt  parts  of  Europe,  half 
of  the  inhabitants  live  in  cities  ; and  even  of  thofe  who  live 
in  the  country,  a great  number  are  artizans,  perhaps  above  a 
third.  > > 
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the  fewer  hands  do  they  employ ; and  confequent- 
ly  the  fuperfluities  of  the  land,  inftead  of  main- 
taining tradefmen  and  manufacturers,  may  fupport 
fleets  and  armies  to  a much  greater  extent,  than 
where  a great  many  arts  are  required  to  minifter 
to  the  luxury  of  particular  perfons.  Here  there- 
fore feems  to  be  a kind  of  oppofition  between  the 
greatnefs  of  the  ftate  and  the  happinefs  of  the  fub- 
je£t.  A ftate  is  never  greater  than  when  all  its 
fuperfluous  hands  are  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
the  public.  The  eafe  and  convenience  of  private 
perfons  require,  that  thefe  hands  fliould  be  em- 
ployed in  their  fervice.  The  one  can  never  be 
fatisfied,  but  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  As  the 
ambition  of  the  fovereign  muft  entrench  on  the 
luxury  of  individuals  ; fo  the  luxury  of  individuals 
muft  diminilh  the  force,  and  check  the  ambition 
of  the  fovereign. 

Nor  is  this  reafoning  merely  chimerical ; but 
is  founded  on  hiftory  and  experience.  The  repub- 
lic of  Sparta  was  certainly  more  powerful  than 
any  ftate  now  in  the  world,  confuting  of  an  equal 
number  of  people ; and  this  was  owing  entirely 
to  the  want  of  commerce  and  luxury.  The  He- 
lotes  were  the  labourers  : The  Spartans  were  the 
foldiers  or  gentlemen.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
labour  of  the  Helotes  could  not  have  maintained  fo 
great  a number  of  Spartans,  had  thefe  latter  liv- 
ed in  eafe  and  delicacy,  and  given  employment 
to  a great  variety  of  trades  and  manufactures.  The 
like  policy  may  be  remarked  in  Rome.  And  in- 
deed, throughout  all  ancient  hiftory,  it  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  tfee  fmalleft  republics  railed  and  main- 
tained greater  armies,  than  ftates  conftfting  of  tri- 
ple the  number  of  inhabitants  are  able  to  fupport 
at  prefent.  It  is  computed,  that  in  all  European 
nations,  the  proportion  between  foldiers  and  peo- 
ple does  not  exceed  one  to  a hundred.  But  we 

Vol.  I.  T read, 
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read,  that  the  city  of  Rome  alone,  with  its  fmall 
territory,  raifed  and  maintained,  in  early  times, 
ten  legions  againft  the  Latins.  Athens,  the  whole 
of  whofe  dominions  was  not  larger  than  York- 
ffiire,  fent  to  the  expedition  againft  Sicily  near  for- 
ty thoufand  men  *.  Dionyfius  the  elder,  it  is 
faid,  maintained  a {landing  army  of  a hundred 
thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe,  befides  a 
large  fleet  of  four  hundred  fail  f j though  his  ter- 
ritories extended  no  farther  than  the  city  of  Sy- 
racufe,  about  a third  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and 
fome  fea-port  towns  and  garrifons  on  the  coaft  of 
Italy  and  Illyricum.  It  is  true,  the  ancient  ar- 
mies, in  time  of  war,  fubfifted  much  upoij,  plun- 
der in  their  turn  ? which  was  a more  ruinous 
way  of  levying  a tax,  than  any  other  that  could 
be  devifed.  In  fhort,  no  probable  reafon  can  be 
afligned  for  the  great  power  of  the  more  ancient 
hates  above  the  modern,  but  their  want  of  com- 
merce and  luxury.  Few  artizans  were  maintain- 
ed by  the  labour  of  the  fanners,  and  therefore 
more  foldiers  might  live  upon 'it.  Livy  fays,  that 
Rome,  in  his  time,  would  find  it  difficult  to  raife 
as  large  an  army  as  that  which,  in  her  early  days, 
ihe  fent  out  againft  the  Gauls  and  Latins  J,  In- 
flead  of  thofe  foldiers  who  fought  for  liberty  and 
empire  in  Camillus’s  time,  there  were,  in  Auguf- 
tus’s  days,  muficians,  painters,  cooks,  players,  and 
tailors ; and  if  the  land  was  equally  cultivated  at 
both  periods,  it  could  certainly  maintain  equal  num- 
bers in  the  one  profeffion  as  in  the  other.  They 
add  nothing  to  the  mere  neceflarie^  of  life,  in 
the  latter  period  more  than  in  the  former. 

It 

* Thucydides,  lib.  vii. 

f Diod.  Sic.  lib.  vii.  This  account,  I own,  is  fomewhat 
fufpicious,  not  to  fay  worfe  ; chiefly  becaufe  this  army  was 
rot  compofed  of  citizens,  but  of  mercenary  forces. 

J Titi  Livii,  lib.  vii.  cap.  24.  “ Adeo  in  qu.e  labora- 

mus,”  fays  he,  “ fola  crevimus,  divitias  luxuriemque.” 
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It  is  natural  on  this  dccafion  to  alk,  whether 
fovereigns  may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  an- 
cient policy,  and  confult  their  own  interefl  in  this 
refpedt,  more  than  the  happinefs  of  their  fubje&s  ? 
I anfwer,  that  it  appears  to  me,  almoft  impofli- 
ble  ; and  that  becaufe  ancient  policy  was  violent, 
and  contrary  to  the  more  natural  and  ufual  courfe 
of  things.  It  is  well  known  with  what  peculiar 
law's  Sparta  was  governed,  and  what  a prodigy 
that  republic  is  juftly  eReemed  by  every  one,  who 
has  confidered  human  nature  as  it  has  difplayed 
itfelf  in  other  nations,  and  other  ages.  Were  the 
tefiimony  of  hiftory  lefs  pofitive  and  circumRan- 
tial,  fuih  a government  would  appear  a mere  phi- 
lofophical  whim  or  fi&ion,  and  impoflible  ever  to 
be  reduced  to  pra&ice.  And  though  the  Roman 
and  other  ancient  republics  were  fupported  on 
principles  fomewhat  more  natural,  yet  was  there 
an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumRances  to 
make  them  fubmit  to  fuch  grievous  burthens.  They 
were  free  Rates  ; they  were  fmall  ones ; and  the 
age  being  martial,  all  their  neighbours  were  con- 
tinually in  arms.  Freedom  naturally  begets  pub- 
lic fpirit,  efpecially  in  fmall  Rates;  and  this  pub- 
lic fpirit,  this  amor  patriae , muR  encreafe,  when 
the  public  is  almoR  in  continual  alarm,  and  men 
are  obliged,  every  moment,  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  greateR  dangers  for  its  defence.  A continu- 
al fucceflion  of  wars  makes  every  citizen  a fol- 
dier : He  takes  the  field  in  his  turn  : And  dur- 
ing his  fervice  he  is  chiefly  maintained  by  him- 
felf.  This  fervice  is  indeed  equivalent  to  a hea- 
vy tax ; yet  is  it  lefs  felt  by  a people  addi&ed 
to  arms,  who  fight  for  honour  and  revenge  more 
than  pay,  and  are  unacquainted  with  gain  and 
induRry  as  well  as  pleafure  *.  Not  to  mention 
T 2 the 


See  NOTE  [O]. 
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the  great  equality  of  fortunes  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ancient  republics,  where  every  field, 
belonging  to  a different  proprietor,  was  able  to 
maintain  a family,  and  render  the  number  of  ci- 
tizens very  considerable,  even  without  trade  and 
manufactures. 

But  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, among  a free  and  very  martial  peo- 
ple, may  fometimes  have  no  other  effeCt  than 

to  render  the  public  more  powerful,  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  the  common  courfe  of  human  affairs,  it 
will  have  a quite  contrary  tendency.  Sovereigns 
muff  take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and  can- 
not pretend  to  introduce  any  violent  change  in 
their  principles  and  ways  of  thinking.  A long 
courfe  of  time,  with  a variety  of  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances, are  requifite  to  produce  thofe  great 
revolutions,  which  fo  much  diverfify  the  face  of 
human  affairs.  And  the  lefs  natural  any  fet  of 
principles  are,  which  fupport  a particular  fociety, 
the  more  difficulty  will  a legislator  meet  with  in 
raifing  and  cultivating  them.  It  is  his  befl  po- 
licy to  comply  with  the  common  bent  of  man- 
kind, and  give  it  all  the  improvements  of  which 
it  is  fufceptible.  Now,  according  to  the  mofl  na- 
tural courfe  of  things,  induflry  and  arts  and  trade 
encreafe  the  power  of  the  fovereign  as  well  as  the 
happinefs  of  the  fubjefts  ; and  that  policy  is  vio- 
lent, which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  poverty 
of  individuals.  This  will  eafily  appear  from  a few 
confiderations,  which  will  prefent  to  us  the  con- 
fequences  of  floth  and  barbarity.  e 

Where  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not 
cultivated,  the  bulk  of  the  people  muff  apply  them- 
felves  to  agriculture  ; and  if  their  fkill  and  induf- 
try  encreafe,  there  mufl  arife  a great  fuperfluity 
from  their  labour  beyond  what  fuffices  to  main- 
tain them.  They  have  no  temptation,  therefore, 

to 
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to  encreafe  their  Ikill  and  induftry  ; fince  they  can- 
not exchange  that  fuperfluity  for  any  commodi- 
ties, which  may  fprve  either  to  their  pleafure  or 
vanity.  A habit  of  indolence  naturally  prevails. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  lies  uncultivated. 
What  is  cultivated,  yields  not  its  utmoft  for  want 
of  fkill  and  afliduity  in  the  farmers.  If  at  any 
time  the  public  exigencies  require,  that  great  num- 
bers fhould  be  employed  in  the  public  fervice,  the 
labour  of  the  people  furnilhes  now  no  fuperflui- 
ties,  by  which  thefe  numbers  can  be  maintained. 
The  labourers  cannot  encreafe  their  Ikill  and  in- 
duftry on  a fudden.  Lands  uncultivated  cannot 
be  brought  into  tillage  for  fome  years.  The  armies, 
mean  While*  mull  either  make  hidden  and  vio- 
lent conquefts,  or  difband  for  want  of  fubhftence. 
A regular  attack  or  defence,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  expedted  from  fuch  a people,  and  their  fol- 
diers  mult  be  as  ignorant  and  unfkilful  as  their 
farmers  and  manufadturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchafed  by  la- 
bour ; and  our  paflions  are  the  only  caufes  of  la- 
bour. When  a nation  abounds  in  manufadtures 
and  mechanic  arts,  the  proprietors  of  land,  as  well 
as  the  farmers,  ftudy  agriculture  as  a fcience,  and 
redouble  their  induftry  and  attention.  The  fu- 
perfluity, which  arifes  from  their  labour,  is  not 
loft  ; but  is  exchanged  with  manufadtures  for  thole 
commodities,  which  men’s  luxury  now  makes  them 
covet.  By  this  means,  land  furnilhes  a great  deal 
more  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  than  what  fuffices 
for  thofe  who  cultivate  it.  In  times  of  peace  and 
tranquility,  this  fuperfluity  goes  to  the  maintenance 
of  manufadturers,  and  the  improvers  of  liberal  arts. 
But  it  ealy  for  the  public  to  convert  many  of  thefe 
manufadturers  into  foldiers,  and  maintain  them  by 
that  fuperfluity,  which  arifes  from  the  labour  of  the 
farmers.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  this  is  the  cafe 
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in  all  civilized  governments.  When  tile  fovereign 
raifes  an  army,  what  is  the  confequence  ? He  im- 
pofes  a tax.  This  tax  obliges  all  the  people  to 
retrench  what  is  lead  neceflary  to  their  fubfidence. 
Thofe,  who  labour  in  fuch  commodities,  mud  either 
enlid  in  the  troops,  or  turn  themfelves  to  agriculture, 
and  thereby  oblige  fome  labourers  to  enlid  for 
want  of  bufinefs.  And  to  confider  the  matter  ab- 
draCtedly,  manufactures  encreafe  the  power  of  the 
date  only  as  they  dore  up  fo  much  labour,  and  that 
of  a kind  to  which  the  public  may  lay  claim,  with- 
out depriving  any  one  of  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
The  more  labour,  therefore,  is  employed  beyond 
mere  neceflaries,  the  more  powerful  is  any  date ; 
fince  the  perfons  engaged  in  that  labour  nYay  ea- 
fily  be  converted  to  the  public  fervice.  In  a date 
without  manufactures,  there  may  be  the  fame  num- 
ber of  hands  ; but  there  is  not  the  fame  quantity  of 
labour,  nor  of  the  fame  kind.  All  the  labour  is 
there  bedowed  upon  neceflaries,  which  can  admit  of 
little  or  no  abatement. 

Thus  the  greatnefs  of  the  fovereign  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  date  are,  in  a great  meafure,  united 
with  regard  to  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  a 
violent  method,  and  in  mod  cafes  impracticable,  to 
oblige  the  labourer  to  toil,  in  order  to  raife  from 
the  land  more  than  what  fubfids  himfelf  and  fa- 
mily. Furniih  him  with  manufactures  and  commoi 
dities,  and  he  will  do  it  of  himfelf.  Afterwards  you 
will  find  it  eafy  to  feize  fome  part  of  his  fuper- 
fluous  labour,  and  employ  it  in  the  public  fervice, 
without  giving  him  his  wonted  return.  Being  a'c- 
cudomed  to  indudry,  he  will  think  this  lefs  griev- 
ous, than  it,  at  once,  you  oblige  him  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  labour  without  any  reward.  The  cafe 
is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the 
date.  The  greater  is  the  dock  of  labour  of  alt 
kinds,  the  greater  quantity  may  be  taken  from  the 
heap,  without  making  any  fenfible  alteration  in  it. 

A public 
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A public  granary  of  corn,  a ftorehoufe  of  cloth, 
a magazine  of  arms  ; all  thefe  muft  be  allowed  real 
riches  and  ftrength  in  any  (late.  Trade  and  induf- 
try  are  really  nothing  but  a ftock  of  labour,  which, 
in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  is  employed  for 
the  eafe  and  fatisfaCtion  of  individuals  ; but  in  the 
exigencies  of  ftate,  may,  in  part,  be  turned  to  pub- 
lic advantage.  Could  we  convert  a city  into  a kind 
of  fortified  camp,  and  infufe  into  each  breaft  fo  mar- 
tial a genius,  and  fuch  a palfion  for  public  good 
as  to  make  every  one  willing  to  undergo  the  great- 
eft  hardfhips  for  the  fake  of  the  public ; thefe  affec- 
tions might  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  prove  alone  a 
fufficient  fpur  to  induftry,  and  fupport  the  com- 
munity. • k would  then  be  advantageous,  as  in 
camps,  to  banifh  all  arts  and  luxury  ; and,  by  re- 
ftriCtions  on  equipage  and  tables,  make  the  provifi- 
ons  and  forage  laft  longer  than  if  the  army  were 
loaded  with  a number  of  luperfluous  retainers,  But 
as  thefe  principles  are  too  difinterefted  and  too  diffi- 
cult to  fupport,  it  is  requifite  to  govern  men  by 
other  paffions,  and  animate  them  with  a fpirit  of 
avarice  and  induftry,  art  and  luxury.  The  camp 
is,  in  this  cafe,  loaded  with  a fuperfluous  reti- 
nue ; but  the  provifions  flow  in  proportionably  larger. 
The  harmony  of  the  whole  is  ftill  fupported  ; and 
the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  being  more  complied 
with,  individuals,  as  well  as  the  public,  find  their  ac- 
count in  the  obfervance  of  thofe  maxims. 

The  fame  method  of  reafoning  will  let  us  fee  the 
advantage  of  foreign  commerce,  in  augmenting  the 
power  of  the  ftate,  as  well  as  riches  and  happinefs 
of  the  fubjett.  It  encreafes  the  ftock  of  labour  in 
the  nation  ; and  the  fovereign  may  convert  what 
lhare  of  it  he  finds  neceffary  to  the  fervice  of  the 
public.  Foreign  trade,  by  its  imports,  furniflies  ma- 
terials for  new  manufactures  ; and  by  its.  exports,  it 
produces  labour  in  particular  commodities,  which 

1 could 
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could  not  be  confumed  at  home.  In  fhort,  a king- 
dom, that  has  a large  import  and  export,  muft 
abound  more  with  induflry,  and  that  employed  upon 
delicacies  and  luxuries,  than  a kingdom  which  refts 
contented  with  its  native  commodities.  It  is,  there- 
fore, more  powerful,  as  well  as  richer  and  happier. 
The  individuals  reap  the  benefit  of  thefe  commo- 
dities, fo  far  as  they  gratify  the  fenfes  and  appetites. 
And  the  public  is  alfo  a gainer,  while  a greater  flock 
of  labour,  is,  by  this  means  ftored  up  againfl  any 
public  exigency  ; that  is,  a greater  number  of  la- 
borious men  are  maintained,  who  may  be  divert- 
ed to  the  public  fervice,  without  robbing  any  one 
of  the  neceffaries,  or  even  the  chief  convenjencies 
of  life. 

If  we  confult  hifiory,  we  fhall  find,  that,  in  mod 
nations,  foreign  trade  has  preceded  any'  refinement 
in  home  manufactures,  and  given  birth  to  domeftic 
luxury.  The  temptation  is  flronger  to  make  ufe  of 
foreign  commodities,  which  are  ready  for  ufe,  and 
which  are  entirely  new  to  us,  than  to  make  improve- 
ments on  any  domellic  commodity,  which  always 
advance  by  flow  degrees,  and  never  affect  us  by 
their  novelty.  The  profit  is  alfo  very  great,  in  ex- 
porting what  is  fuperfiuous  at  home,  and  what  bears 
no  price,  to  foreign  nations,  whofe  foil  or  climate  is 
not  favourable  to  that  commodity.  Thus  men  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  pleafiures  of  luxury  and  the 
profits  of  commerce  and  their  delicacy  and  induflry , 
being  once  awakened,  carry  them  on  to  farther  im- 
provements, in  every  branch  of  domeftic  as  •well  as 
foreign  trade.  And  this  perhaps  is  tl\e  chief  advan- 
tage which  arifes  from  a commerce  with  ft  rangers. 
It  roufes  men  from  their  indolence  ; and  prefent- 
ing  the  gayer  and  more  opulent  part  of  the  nation 
with  objeCts  of  luxury,  which  they  never  before 
dreamed  of,  raifes  in  them  a defire  of  a more  fplendid 
way  of  life  than  what  their  anceffors  enjoyed.  And 

at 
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at  the  fame  time,  the  few  merchants,  who  poffefs 
the  fecret  of  this  importation  and  exportation,  make 
great  profits ; and  becoming  rivals  in  wealth  to  the 
ancient  nobility,  tempt  other  adventurers  to  be- 
come their  rivals  in  commerce.  Imitation  foon 
diffufes  all  thofearts;  while  domeflic  manufacturers 
emulate  the  foreign  in  their  improvements,  and 
work  up  every  home  commodity  to  the  utmoft 
perfection  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.  Their  own 
Heel  and  iron,  in  fuch  laborious  hands,  become  e- 
qual  to  the  gold  and  rubies  of  the  Indies. 

When  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  are  once  brought 
to  this  fituation,  a nation  may  lofe  moft  of*  its  fo- 
reign .trade,  and  yet  continue  a great  and  power- 
ful people?  If  ftrangers  will  not  take  any  particu- 
lar commodity  of  ours,  we  muff  ceafe  to  labour 
in  it.  The  fame  hands  will  turn  themfelves  to- 
wards fome  refinement  in  other  commodities,  which 
may  be  wanted  at  home.  . i\nd  there  muff  al- 
ways be  materials  for  them  to  work  upon ; till 
every  perfon  in  the  ftate,  who  poffeffes  riches, 
enjoys  as  great  plenty  of  home  commodities,  and 
thofe  in  as  great  perfection,  as  he  defires ; which 
can  never  poffibly  happen.  China  is  reprefented  as 
one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  empires  in  the  world  ; 
though  it  has  very  little  commerce  beyond  its  own 
territories. 

It  will  not,  I hope,  be  confidered  as  a fuperflu- 
ous  digreffion,  if  I here  obferve,  that,  as  the  mul- 
titude of  mechanical  arts  is  advantageous,  fo  is  the 
great  number  of  perfons  to  whofe  lhare  the  pro- 
ductions of  thefe  arts  fall.  A too  great  difpropor- 
tion  among  the  citizens  weakens  any  ftate.  Every 
perfon,  if  poftible,  ought  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  in  a full  poffeffion  of  all  the  neceffaries, 
and  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  No  one 
can  doubt,  but  fuch  an  equality  is  moft  fuitable  to 
human  nature,  and  diminifhes  much  lefs  from  the 
happinefs  of  the  rich  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the 
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poor.  It  alfo  augments  the  power  of  the  Jiate , and 
makes  any  extraordinary  taxes  or  impofitions  be 
paid  with  more  chearfulnefs.  Where  the  riches 
are  engrofled  by  a few,  thefe  muft  contribute  very 
largely  to  the  fupplying  of  the  public  neceflities. 
But  when  the  riches  are  difperfed  among  multi- 
tudes, the  burthen  feels  light  on  every  fhoulder,  and 
the  taxes  make  not  a very  fenfible  difference  on  any 
one’s  way  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that,  where  the  riches  are  in  few 
hands,  thefe  muft  enjoy  ail  the  power,  and  will 
readily  confpire  to  lay  the  whole  burfhen  on  the 
poor,  and  opprefs  them  ftill  farther,  to  the  difcou- 
ragement  of  all  induftry. 

In  this  circumftance  confifts  the  gn.at  allvan- 
tage of  England  above  any  nation  at  prefent  in 
the  world,  or  that  appears  in  the  records  of  any  ’ 
ftory.  It  is  true,  the  Englilh  feel  fome  difadvan- 
tages  in  foreign  trade  by  the  high  price  of  la- 
bour, which  is  in  part  the  efle£t  of  the  riches  of 
their  artifans,  as  well  as  of  the  plenty  of  money  : 
But  as  foreign  trade  is  not  the  moft  material  cir- 
cumftance, it  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  happinefs  of  l'o  many  millions.  And  if  there 
were  no  more  to  endear  to  them  that  free  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live,  this  alone  were  fuffici- 
ent.  The  poverty  of  the  common  people  is  a natu- 
ral, if  not  an  infallible  effeft  of  abfolute  monarchy  ; 
though  I doubt,  whether  it  be  always  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  their  riches  are  an  infallible  refult 
of  liberty.  Liberty  muft  be  attended  with  particu- 
lar accidents,  and  a certain  turn  of  thinking,  in  or- 
der to  produce  that  eftedt.  Lord  Bacfm,  account- 
ing for  the  great  advantages  obtained  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  in  their  wars  with  France,  afcribes  them  chiefly 
to  the  fuperior  eafe  and  plenty  of  the  common  peo- 
ple amongft  the  former;  yet  the  government  of  the 
two  kingdoms  was,  at  that  time,  pretty  much  alike* 
Where  the  labourers  and  artifans  are  accuftomed 
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to  work  for  low  wages,  and  to  retain  but  a fmall 
part  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  it  is  difficult  for 
them,  even  in  a free  government,  to  better  their 
condition,  or  confpire  among  themfelves  to  height- 
en their  wages.  But  even  where  they  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  a more  plentiful  way  of  life,  it  is  eafy  for 
the  rich,  in  an  arbitrary  government,  to  confpire  a- 
gainfl  them,  and  throw  the  whole  burthen  of  the 
taxes  on  their  flioulders. 

It  may  feem  an  odd  pofition,  that  the  poverty  of 
the  common  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is, 
in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  the  fuperior  riches  of 
the  foil  and  happinefs  of  the  climate  ; yet  there 
want  not  reafons  to  juftify  this  paradox.  In  fuch 
a fine0  iweid  or  foil  as  that  of  thofe  more  fouthern 
regions,  agriculture  is  an  eafy  art ; and  one  man, 
with  a couple  of  forry  horfes,  will  be  able,  in  a 
feafon,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  pay  a pret- 
ty confiderable  rent  to  the  proprietor.  All  the 
art,  which  the  farmer  knows,  is  to  leave  his  ground 
fallow  for  a year,  as  foon  as  it  is  exhauded  ; and  the 
warmth  of  the  fun  alone  and  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate enrich  it,  and  redore  its  fertility.  Such  poor 
peafants,  therefore,  require  only  a fimple  mainte- 
nance for  their  labour.  They  have  no  dock  or 
riche,s,  which  claim  more  ; and  at  the  fame  time, 
they  are  for  ever  dependant  on  their  landlord,  who 
gives  no  leafes,  nor  fears  that  his  land  will  be 
fpoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of  cultivation.  In  Eng- 
land, the  land  is  rich,  but  coarfe  ; mud  be  culti- 
vated at  a great  expence  ; and  produces  llender 
crops,  when  not  carefully  managed,  and  by  a me- 
thod which  gives  not  the  full  profit  but  in  a courfe 
of  feveral  years.  A farmer,  therefore,  in  England 
mult  have  a confiderable  dock,  and  a long  leafe  ; 
which  beget  proportional  profits.  The  fine  vine- 
yards of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  that  often 
yield  to  the  landlord  above  five  pounds  per  acre, 
are  cultivated  by  peafants,  who  have  fcarcelv  bread : 
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The  reafon  is,  that  fuch  peafants  need  no  flock  but 
their  own  limbs,  with  inflruments  of  hufbandry, 
which  they  can  buy  for  twenty  {hillings.  The  far- 
mers are  commonly  in  fome  better  circumflances 
in  thole  countries.  But  the  grafiers  are  moft  at 
their  eafe  of  all  thofe  who  cultivate  the  land.  The 
reafon  is  ftill  the  fame.  Men  muft  have  profits 
proportionable  to  their  expence  and  hazard.  Where 
fo  confiderable  a number  of  the  labouring  poor  as 
the  peafants  and  farmers  are  in  very  low  circuin- 
ftances,  all  the  reft  muft  partake  of  their  poverty, 
whether  the  government  of  that  nation  be  riionar- 
chical  or  republican. 

We  may  form  a fi  mil ar  remark  with  regard  to 
the  general  hiftory  of  mankind.  WhatOS' ilib  rea- 
fon, why  no  people,  living  between  the  tropics, 
could  ever  yet  attain  to  any  art  or  civility,  or  reach 
even  any  police  in  their  government,  and  any  mi- 
litary difcipline ; while  few  nations  in  the  temperate 
climates  have  been  altogether  deprived  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages ? It  is  probable  that  one  caufe  of  this  phae- 
nomenon  is  the  warmth  and  equality  of  weather 
in  the  torrid  zone,  which  render  clothes  and  houfes 
lefs  requifite  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  re- 
move, in  part,  that  neceflity,  which,  is  the  great  fpur 
to  induftry  and  invention.  Curls  acuens  mortalia 
corda.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  fewer  goods  or 
polfelfions  of  this  kind  any  people  enjoy,  the  fewer 
quarrels  are  likely  to  arife  amongfl  thenv,  and  the 
lefs  neceflity  will  there  be  for  a fettled  police  or  re- 
gular authority  to  protect  and  defend  them  from  fo- 
reign enemies,  or  from  each  other. 
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Of  Refinement  in  the  Arts. 

X_^UXURY  is  a word  of  an  uncertain  fignifi- 
cation,  and  may  be  taken  in  a good  as  well  as  in 
a bad  fenfe.  In  general,  it  means  great  refine- 
ment in  the  gratification  of  the  fenfes ; and  any 
degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or  blameable,  accord- 
ing to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condition  of  the 
perfon.  The  bounds  between  the  virtue  and  the 
vice  cannot  here  be  exadlly  fixed,  more  than  in 
other  moral  fubje&s.  To  imagine,  that  the  grati- 
fying of  any  fenfe,  or  the  indulging  of  any  delica- 
cy in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel,  is  of  itfelf  a vice, 
can  never  enter  into  a head,  that  is  not  difordered 
by  the  frenzies  of  enthufiafm.  I have,  indeed,  heard 
of  a monk  abroad,  who,  becaufe  the  windows  of 
his  cell  opened  upon  a noble  profpedt,  made  a cove- 
nant with  his  eyes  never  to  turn  that  way,  or  receive 
fo  fenfual  a gratification.  And  fuch  is  the  crime  of 
drinking  Champagne  or  Burgundy,  preferably  to 
fmall  beer  or  porter.  Thefe  indulgences  are  only 
vices,  when  they  are  purfued  at  the  expence  of 
fome  virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity ; in  like  man- 
ner as  they  are  follies,  when  for  them  a man  ru- 
ins his  fortune,  and  reduces  himfelf  to  want  and 
beggary.  Where  they  entrench  upon  no  virtue, 
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but  leave  ample  fubjedt  whence  to  provide  for 
friends,  family,  and  every  proper  objedt  of  gene- 
rolity  or  compaflion,  they  are  entirely  innocent,  and 
have  in  every  age  been  acknowledged  fuch  by  al- 
moft  all  moralills.  To  be  entirely  occupied  with 
the  luxury  of  the  table,  for  inftance,  without  any 
relifh  for  the  pleafures  of  ambition,  lludy  or,  con- 
vention, is  a mark  of  ftupidity,  and  is  incompati- 
ble with  any  vigour  of  temper  or  genius.  To  con- 
fine one’s  expence  entirely  to  fuch  a gratification, 
without  regard  to  friends  or  family,  is  an  indicati- 
on of  a heart  deflitute  of  humanity  or  benevolence. 
But  if  a man  referre  time  fufhcient  for  all  lauda- 
ble purfuits,  and  money  fufficient  for  al\:jg.®v*rous 
purpofes,  he  is  free  from  every  fhadow  of  blame 
or  reproach. 

Since  luxury  may  be  confidered  either  as  inno- 
tent or  blameable,  one  may  be  furprized  at  thofe 
prepcfterous  opinions,  which  have  been  entertained 
concerning  it  ; while  men  of  libertine  principles 
bellow  praifes  even  on  vicious  luxury,  and  repre- 
fent  it  as  highly  advantageous  to  fociety  ; and  on 
the  other  hand,  men  of  fevere  morals  blame  even 
the  mod  innocent  luxury,  and  reprefent  it  as  the 
fource  of  all  the  corruptions,  diforders,  and  facti- 
ons, incident  to  civil  government.  We  lhall  here 
endeavour  to  corredt  both  thefe  extremes,  by  prov- 
ing,  firjl,  that  the  ages  of  refinement  are  both  the 
happieft  and  molt  virtuous ; fecondly , that  wherever 
luxury  ceafes  to  be  innocent,  it  alfo  ceafes  to  be  be- 
neficial ; and  when  carried  a degree  too  far,  is  a 
quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  moll  per- 
nicious, to  political  fociety. 

To  prove  the  fir (l  point,  we  need  but  confider 
the  erfedts  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on 
public  life.  Human  happinefs,  according  to  the  moll 
received  notions,  feems  to  confill  in  three  ingredi- 
ents ; aclion,  pleafure,  and  indolence  : And  though 
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Ehefe  ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  particular  difpofition  of 
the  perfon  ; yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely 
wanting,  without  deftroying,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  relifh  of  the  whole  compofition.  Indolence  or 
repofe,  indeed,  feems  not  of  itfelf  to  contribute 
much  to  our  enjoyment  ; but,  like  fleep,  is  requi- 
fite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weaknefs  of  human 
nature,  which  cannot  fupport  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure.  That  quick  march 
of  the  fpirits,  which  takes  a man  from  himfelf, 
and  chiefly  gives  fatisfaftion,  does  in  the  end  ex- 
hauft  the  mind,  and  requires  fome  intervals  of 
repofe.  which,  though  agreeable  for  a moment, 
yet,  if  prolonged,  beget  a languor  and  lethargy, 
that  deftroys  all  enjoyment.  Education,  cuftom, 
and  example,  have  a mighty  influence  in  turn- 
ing the  mind  to  any  of  thefe  purfuits  ; and  it 
mull  be  owned,  that,  where  they  promote  a re- 
lifh for  action  and  pleafure,  they  are  fo  far  fa- 
vourable to  human  happinefs.  In  times  when  in- 
duftry  and  the  arts  flourifh,  men  are  kept  in 
perpetual  occupation,  and  enjoy,  as  their  reward, 
the  occupation  itfelf,  as  well  as  thofe  pleafures 
which  are  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  The  mind 
acquires  new  vigour  ; enlarges  its  powers  and  fa- 
culties ; and  by  an  afliduity  in  honelt  induftry, 
both  fatisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  fpring 
up,  when  nourifhed  by  eafe  and  idlenefs.  Ba- 
nifh  thofe  arts  from  fociety,  you  deprive  men 
both  of  adlipn  and  pleafure ; and  leaving  no- 
thing but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even 
deftroy  the  relifli  of  indolence,  which  never  is  a- 
greeable,  but  when  it  fucceeds  to  labour,  and  re- 
cruits the  fpirits,  exhaufted  by  too  much  applica- 
tion and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  induftry  and  of  refine- 
ments in  the  mechanical  arts,  is,  that  they  com- 
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monly  produce  fome  refinements  in  the  liberal  ; 
nor  can  one  be  carried  to  perfection,  without  be- 
ing accompanied,  in  fome  degree,  wit£  tlie  other. 
The  fame  age,  which  produces  great  philofo- 
phers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals  and  po- 
ets, ufually  abounds  with  fkilful  weavers,  and  fhip- 
carpenters.  We  cannot  reafonably  expedt,  that  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  wrought  to  per- 
fection in  a nation,  which  is  ignorant  of  aftro- 
noiny,  or  where  ethics  are  negleCted.  The  fpi- 
rit  of  the  age  affedts  all  the  arts  ; and  the 
minds  of  men,  being  once  roufed  from  their  le- 
thargy, and  put  into  a fermentation,  turn  them- 
felves  on  all  Tides,  and  carry  improvements  into 
every  art  and  fcience.  Profound  igncf^Fft^  is  to- 
tally banifhed,  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
rational  creatures,  to  think  as  well  as  to  a£t,  to 
cultivate  the  pleafures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  body. 

The  more  thefe  refined  arts  advance,  the  more 
fociable  men  become ; nor  is  it  poffible,  that, 
when  enriched  with  fcience,  and  poUdled  of  a 
fund  of  converfation,  they  fhould  be  contented 
to  remain  in  folitude,  or  live  with  their  fellow-ci- 
tizens in  that  diftant  manner,  which  is  peculiar 
to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They  flock 
into  cities  ; love  to  receive  and  communicate  know- 
ledge ; to  fhow  their  wit  or  their  breeding  ; 
their  tafie  in  converfation  or  living,  in  clothes  or 
furniture.  Curiofity  allures  the  wife  ; vanity  the 
foolifh  ; and  pleafure  both.  Particular  clubs  and 
focieties  are  every  where  formed  : Both  fexes 
meet  in  an  eafy  and  fociable  manrfer  ; and  the 
tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine 
apace.  So  that,  befide  the  improvements  which 
they  receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts, 
it  is  impofhble  but  they  mud  feel  an  encreafe  of 
humanity,  from  the  very  habit  of  converfing  to- 
gether, and  contributing  to  each  other’s  pleafure 
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and  entertainment.  Thus  indujlry , knowledge , and 
humanity , are  linked  together  by  an  indiffoluble 
chain,  and  are  found  from  experience  as  well  as 
reafon,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  more  poliffied,  and, 
what  are  commonly  denominated,  the  more  luxu- 
rious ages. 

Nor  are  thefe  advantages  attended  with  difad- 
vantages,  that  bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The 
more  men  refine  upon  pleafure,  the  lefs  will  they 
indulge  in  excefles  of  any  kind  ; becaufe  nothing 
is  more  deftru&ive  to  true  pleafure  than  fuch  ex- 
cefies.  One  may  fafely  affirm,  that  the  Tartars 
are  oftener  guilty  of  beaftly  gluttony,  when  they 
feaft  on  their  dead  horfes,  than  European  cour- 
tiers wfm  'ad  their  refinements  of  cookery.  And 
if  libertine  love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the  mar- 
riage-bed, be  more  frequent  in  polite  ages,  when 
it  is  often  regarded  only  as  a piece  of  gallan- 
try ; drunkennefs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  lefs 
common  : A vice  more  odious,  and  more  pernici- 
ous both  to  mind  and  body.  And  in  this  matter 
I would  appeal,  not  only  to  an  Ovid  or  Petronius, 
but  to  a Seneca  or  a Cato.  We  know,  that 
Csefar,  during  Catiline’s  confpiracy,  being  necef- 
fitated  to  put  into  Cato’s  hands  a billet-doux , which 
difcovered  an  intrigue  with  Servilia,  Cato’s  own 
filter,  that  Hern  philofopher  threw  it  back  to  him 
with  indignation ; and  in  the  bitternefs  of  his 
wrath,  gave  him  the  appellation  of  drunkard,  as  a 
term  more  opprobrious  than  that  with  which  he 
could  more  jultly  have  reproached  him. 

But  indultry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are 
not  advantageous  in  private  life  alone  : They  dif- 
fufe  their  beneficial  influence  on  the  public , and 
render  the  government  as  great  and  flouriffiing 
as  they  make  individuals  happy  and  profpe- 
rous.  The  encreafe  and-  confumption  of  all  the 
commodities,  which  ferve  to  the  ornament  and 
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pleafure  of  life,  are  advantageous  to  fociety ; be- 
caufe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  multiply  thofe 
innocent  gratifications  to  individuals,  they  are  a 
kind  of  Jiore-houfe  of  labour,  which,  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  Hate,  may  be  turned  to  the  public 
fervice.  In  a nation,  where  there  is  no  demand 
for  fuch  fuperfluities,  men  fink  into  indolence, 
lofe  all  enjoyment  of  life,  and  are  ufelefs  to  the 
public,  which  cannot  maintain  or  fupport  its  fleets 
and  armies,  from  the  induftry  of  fuch  flothful 
members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms 
are,  at  prefent,  nearly  the  fame  they  were  two 
hundred  years  ago : But  What  a difference  is 
there  in  the  power  and  grandeur  of^tifui’t?  king- 
doms ? Which  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  but 
the  encreafe  of  art  and  induftry.  When  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  invaded  Italy,  he  carried  with 
him  about  20,000  men  : Yet  this  armament  fo 
exhaufted  the  nation,  as  we  learn  from  Guicciar- 
din,  that  for  fome  years  it  was  not  able  to  make 
fo  great  an  effort.  The  late  king  of  France, 
in  time  of  war,  kept  in  pay  above  400,000  men  f ; 
though  from  Mazarine’s  death  to  his  own,  he  was 
engaged  in  a courfe  of  wars  that  lafted  near  thir- 
ty years. 

This  induftry  is  much  promoted  by  the  know- 
ledge inseparable  from  ages  of  art  and  refine- 
ment ; as,  on  the  other  hand,  this  knowledge 
enables  the  public  to  make  the  beft  advantage  of 
the  induftry  of  its  fubjefts.  Laws,  order,  police, 
difcipline  ; thefe  can  never  be  carried  to  any  de- 
gree of  perfedtion,  before  human  reafon  has  refined 
itfelf  by  exercife,  and  by  an  application  to  the 
more  vulgar  arts,  at  . lead,  of  commerce  and  manu- 
facture. Can  we  expect,  that  a government  will 
be  well  modelled  by  a people,  who  know  not  how 
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to  make  a fpinning-wheel,  or  to  employ  a loom  to 
advantage  ? Not  to  mention,  that  all  ignorant  ages 
are  infeited  with  fuperflition,  which  throws  the 
government  off  its  bias,  and  difturbs  men  in  the 
purfuit  of  their  intereft  and  happinefs. 

Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  naturally 
begets  mildnefs  and  moderation,  by  intruding 
men  in  the  advantages  of  humane  maxims  above 
rigour  and  feverity,  which  drive  fubjeCts  into  re- 
bellion and  make  the  return  to  l'ubmiffion  im- 
practicable, by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  pardon. 
When  the  tempers  of  men  are  foftened  as  well 
as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity  ap- 
pears ftill  more  confpicuous,  and-is  the  chief  cha- 
raCferiftn?  Avouch  diftingudhes  a civilized  age  from 
times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Factions  are 
then  lefs  inveterate,  revolutions  lefs  tragical,  au- 
thority lefs  fevere,  and  feditions  lefs  frequent. 
Even  foreign  wars  abate  of  their  cruelty  ; and  af- 
ter the  field  of  battle,  where  honour  and  inte- 
reft  Heel  men  againft  compaflion  as  well  as  fear, 
the  combatants  diveft  themfelves  of  the  brute,  and 
refume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  lofing  their 
ferocity,  will  lofe  their  martial  fpirit,  or  become 
lefs  undaunted  and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their 
country  or  their  liberty.  The  arts  have  no  fuch 
effe£l  in  enervating  either  the  mind  or  body.  On 
the  contrary,  induftry,  their  infeparable  attendant, 
adds  new  force  to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  is 
faid  to  be  the  whet-ftone  of  courage,  lofes  fome- 
what  of  its  alberity,  by  politenefs  and  jefineinent ; 
a fenfe  of  honour,  which  is  a ftrongtr,  more  con- 
ftant,  and  more  governable  principle,  acquires 
frefh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius  which 
arifes  from  knowledge  and  a good  education. 
Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither  have  any 
.duration,  nor  be  of  any  ufe,  when  not  accotn- 
TJ  2 panied 
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panied  with  difcipline  and  martial  (kill,  which  arc 
feldom  found  among  a barbarous  people.  The 
ancients  remarked,  that  Datames  was  the  only 
barbarian  that  ever  knew  the  art  of  war.  And 
Pyrrhus,  feeing  the  Romans  marlhal  their  army 
with  foine  art  and  {kill,  faid  with  furprize,  IbeJ'e 
barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in  theit  difci - 
plitie ! It  is  obfervable,  that,  as  the  old  Romans, 
by  applying  themfelves  l’oleiy  to  war,  were  ah 
mofl  the  only  uncivilized  people  that  ever  pof- 
feffed  military  difcipline ; fo  the  modern  Italians 
are  the  only  civilized  people,  among  Europeans, 
that  ever  wanted  courage  and  a martial  fpirit. 
Thofe  who  would  afcribe  this  effeminacy  of  the 
Italians  to  their  luxury,  or  politends,  or  appli- 
cation to  the  arts,  need  but  confider  the  French 
and  English,  whofe  bravery  is  as  unconteftable, 
as  their  love  for  the  arts,  and  their  affiduity  in 
commerce.  The  Italian  hiftorians  give  us  a more 
fatisfaclory  reafon  for  this  degeneracy  of  their 
countrymen.  They  {hew  us  how  the  fword  was 
dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian  fovereigns  % 
while  the  Venetian  ariftocracy  was  jealous  of  its 
fubje&s,  the  Florentine  democracy  applied  itfelf 
entirely  to  commerce ; Rome  was  governed  by 
priefts,  and  Naples  by  women.  War  then  became 
the  bufmefs  of  foldiers  of  fortune,  who  fpared  one 
another,  and  to  the  aftonilhment  of  the  world, 
could  engage  a whole  day  in  what  they  called  a 
battle,  and  return  at  night  to  their  camp,  without 
the  leaft  bloodfhed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  fevei*e  moralifts  to 
declaim  againft  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  ex- 
ample of  ancient  Rome,  which,  joining,  to  its 
poverty  and  rufticity,  virtue  and  public  fpirit,, 
rofe  to  fuch  a furprizing  height  of  grandeur  and 
liberty ; but  having  learned  from  its  conquered 
provinces  the  Afiatie  luxury,  fell  into  every 

kind 
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kind  of  corruption ; whence  arofe  fedition  and 
civil  wars,  attended  at  laft  with  the  total  lofs 
of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  claflics,  whom  we  pe- 
rufe  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of  thefe  fentiments, 
and  univerfally  afcribe  the  ruin  of  their  ftate  to 
the  arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  Eaft;  In- 
fomuch  that  Salluft  reprefents  a tafle  for  paint- 
ing as  a vice,  no  lefs  than  lewdnefs  and  drink- 
ing. And  fo  popular  were  thefe  fentiments,  dur- 
ing the  Jater  ages  of  the  republic,  that  this  au- 
thor abounds  in  praifes  of  the  old  rigid  Roman 
virtue,  though  himfelf  the  moft  egregious  in- 
ftance  of  modern  luxury  and  corruption  ; fpeaks 
conteii^piuQufly  of  the  Grecian  eloquence,  though 
the  molt  elegant  writer  in  the  world ; nay,  em- 
ploys prepofterous  digreffions  and  declamations 
to  this  purpofe,  though  a model  of  tafte  and  cor- 
re&nefs. 

But  it  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  thefe  wri- 
ters miftook  the  caufe  of  the  diforders  in  the  Ro- 
man ftate,  and  afcribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts, 
what  really  proceeded  from  an  ill  modelled  go- 
vernment, and  the  unlimited  extent  of  conquefts. 
Refinement  on  the  pleafures  and  conveniencies  of 
life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality  and 
corruption.  The  value,  which  ail  men  put  upon 
any  particular  pleafure,  depends  on  comparifon  and 
experience  ; nor  is  a porter  lefs  greedy  of  money, 
which  he  fpends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a cour- 
tier who  purchafes  champagne  and  ortolans.  Rich- 
es are  valuable  at  all  times,  and  to  all  men ; be- 
caufe  they  always  purchafe  pleafures,  fuch  as  men 
are  accuftomed  to,  and  defire  : Nor  can  any  thing 
reftrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money,  but  a fenfe 
of  honour  and  virtue ; which,  if  it  be  not  nearly 
equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  moft  in 
ages  of  knowledge  and  refinements 

Of  all  European  kingdoms,  Poland  feems  the 
moft  defe&ive  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace,. 
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mechanical  as  well  as  liberal ; yet  it  is  there  that 
venality  and  corruption  do  molt  prevail.  The 
nobles  feem  to  have  preferved  their  crown  elec- 
tive for  no  other  purpofe,  than  regularly  to  fell  it 
to  the  higheft  bidder.  This  is  almolt  the  only  fpe- 
cies  of  commerce,  with  which  that  people  are  ac- 
quainted. 

The  liberties  of  England,  fo  far  from  decayin 
fince  the  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flou 
rilhed  fo  much  as  during  that  period.  And  though 
corruption  may  feem  to  encreale  of  late  years  ; 
this  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  our  eftablifhed  li- 
berty, when  our  princes  have  found  the  impofli- 
biliry  ol  governing  without  parliaments,^  of  ter- 
rifying parliaments,  by  the  phantom  of  prerogative. 
Not  to  mention,  that  this  corruption  or  venality 
prevails  much  more  among  the  electors  than  the 
eleCted  ; and  therefore  cannot  juftly  be  afcribed  to 
any  refinements  in  luxury. 

If  we  confider  the  matter  in  a proper  light, 
we  fhall  find,  that  a progrefs  in  the  arts  is  ra- 
ther favourable  to  liberty,  and  has  a natural  ten- 
dency to  preferve,  if  not  produce  a free  govern- 
ment. In  rude  unpoliflied  nations,  where  the  arts 
are  negleCted,  all  labour  is  bellowed  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground  ; and  the  whole  fociety  is 
divided  into  two  dalles,  proprietors  of  land,  and 
their  vaffals  or  tenants.  The  latter  are  necefiariy 
dependent,  and  fitted  for  flavery  and  fubjeCtion  ; 
efpecialiy  where  they  poflefs  no  riches,  and  are  not 
valued  for  their  knowledge  in  agriculture  ; as 
mull  always  be  the  cafe  where  the  trts  are  neglect- 
ed. The  former  naturally  ereCt  themfelves  into  pet- 
ty tyrants  ; and  muft  either  fubmit  to  an  abfolute 
mailer,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order  ; or  if  they 
will  preferve  their  independency,  like  the  ancient 
barons,  they  muft  fall  into  feuds  and  contefls  among 
themfelves,  and  throw  the  whole  fociety  into  fuch 
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confufion,  as  is  perhaps  worfe  than  the  moft 
defpotic  government.  But  where  luxury  nourilh- 
es  commerce  and  induftry,  - the  peafants,  by  a pro- 
per cultivati<^r  of  the  land,  become  rich  and  in- 
dependent ; while  the  tradefmen  and  merchants 
acquire  a lhare  of  the  property,  and  draw  au- 
thority and  confideration  to  that  middling  rank  of 
men,  who  are  the  bell  and  firmed;  bafis  of  pub- 
lic liberty.  Thefe  fubmit  not  to  flavery,  like  the 
peafants,  from  poverty  and  meannefs  of  fpirit  ; 
and  having  no  hopes  of  tyrannizing  over  others, 
like  the  barons,  they  are  not  tempted,  for  the 
fake  of  that  gratification,  to  fubmit  to  the  tyranny 
of  their,  fovereign.  They  covet  equal  laws, 
which  Enay  fecure  their  property,  and  preferve 
them  from  monarchical,  as  well  as  ariftocrrtical 
tyranny. 

The  lower  houfe  is  the  fupport  of  our  popular 
government ; and  all  the  world  acknowledges, 
that  it  owed  its  chief  influence  and  confideration 
to  the  encreafe  of  commerce,  which  threw  fuch  a 
balance  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mons. How  inconfiftent  then  is  it  to  blame  fo  vio- 
lently a refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to  reprefent  it 
as  the  bane  of  liberty  and  public  fpirit ! 

To  declaim  againfh  prefent  times,  and  magnify 
the  virtue  of  remote  anceftors,  is  a propenfity  al- 
moft  inherent  in  human  nature ; And  as  the  fen- 
timents  and  opinions  of  civilized  ages  alone  are 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet 
with  fo  many  fevere  judgments  pronounced  againft 
luxury, , and  t even  fcience  ; and  hence  it  is  that  at 
prefent  we  give  fo  ready  hn  aflent  to  them.  But 
the  fallacy  is  eafily  perceived,  by  comparing  diffe- 
rent nations  that  are  contemporaries  ; where  we  both 
judge  more  impartially,  and  can  better  fet  in  op- 
pofition  thofe  manners,  with  which  we  are  fuflici- 
ently  acquainted.  Treachery  and  cruelty,  the  moft 
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pernicious  and  moft  odious  of  all  vices,  feem  pecu- 
liar to  uncivilized  ages;  and  by  the  refined  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  afcribed  to  all  the  barbarous 
nations,  which  furrounded  them.  They  might  juft- 
ly,  therefore,  have  prefumed,  that  their  own  an- 
ceftors,  fo  highly  celebrated,  poflelfed  no  greater 
virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior  to  their  pof- 
terity  in  honour  and  humanity,  as  in  tafte  and 
fcience.  An  ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be 
highly  extolled  : But  I believe  every  man  would 
think  his  life  or  fortune  much  lefs  fecure  in  the 
hands  of  a Moor  or  Tartar,  than  in  thofe  of  a French 
or  Englifh  gentleman,  the  rank  of  men  the  molt  ci- 
vilized in  the  moft  civilized  nations. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  pofition  winch  we 
propofed  to  illuftrate,  to  wit,  that,  as  innocent 
luxury,  or  a refinement  in  the  arts  and  conveni- 
encies  of  life,  is  advantageous  to  the  public ; fo 
wherever  luxury  ceafes  to  be  innocent,  it  alfo 
ceafes  to  be  beneficial ; and  when  carried  a de- 
gree farther,  begins  to  be  a quality  pernicious, 
though,  perhaps,  not  the  moft  pernicious,  to  po- 
litical fociety. 

Let  us  confider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No 
gratification,  however  fenfual,  can  of  itfelf  be  ef- 
teemed  vicious.  A gratification  is  only  vicious, 
when  it  engrofles  all  a man’s  expence,  and  leaves 
no  ability  for  fuch  ads  of  duty  and  generofity  as 
are  required  by  his  fituation  and  fortune.  Suppofe, 
that  he  corred  the  vice,  and  employ  part  of  his  ex- 
pencc  in  the  education  of  his  children,  in  the  fupport 
of  his  friends,  and  in  relieving  the  poof,;  would  any 
prejudice  refult  to  fociety  ? On  the  contrary,  the  fame 
confumption  would  arife  ; and  that  labour,  which, 
at  prefent,  is  employed  only  in  producing  a flender 
gratification  to  one  man,  would  relieve  the  neceffi- 
tous,  and  bellow  fatisfadion  on  hundreds.  The 
fame  care  and  toil  that  raife  a difh  of  peafe  at 
Chriflmas,  would  give  bread  to  a whole  family 

during 
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during  fix  months.  To  fay,  that,  without  a vicious 
luxury,  the  labour  would  not  have  been  employed  at 
all,  is  only  to  fay,  that  there  is  fome  other  defedt  in 
human  nature,  fuch  as  indolence,  felfifhnefs,  inatten- 
tion to  others,  for  which  luxury,  in  fome  meafure, 
provides  a remedy  ; as  one  poifon  may  be  an  anti- 
dote to  another.  But  virtue,  like  wholefome  food, 
is  better  than  poifons,  however  corre&ed. 

Suppofe  the  fame  number  of  men,  that  are  at  pre- 
fent  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  fame  foil  and  climate  ; 

I alk,  is  it  not  poflible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by 
the  mod  perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  by  the  greateft  reformation  that  Omnipotence 
itfelf  rojiW  ^ork  in  their  temper  and  difpofition  ? To 
aflert,  that  they  cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous. 
As  the  land  is  able  to  maintain  more  than  all  its  pre- 
fent  inhabitants,  they  could  never,  in  fuch  a Utopian 
ftate,  feel  any  other  ills  than  thofe  which  arife  from 
bodily  ficknefs  ; and  thefe  are  not  the  half  of  human 
miferies.  All  other  ills  fpring  from  fome  vice,  either 
in  ourfelves  or  others  ; and  even  many  of  our  dif- 
eafes  proceed  from  the  fame  origin'.  Remove  the 
vices,  and  the  ills  follow.  You  muft  only  take  care 
to  remove  all  the  vices.  If  you  remove  part,  you 
may  render  the  matter  worfe.  By  banifhing  'vicious 
luxury,  without  curing  floth  and  indifference  to 
others,  you  only  diminifh  induflry  in  the  ftate,  and 
add  nothing  to  men’s  charity  or  their  generofity.  Let 
us,  therefore,  reft  contented  with  afferting,  that  two 
oppofite  vices  in  a ftate  may  be  more  advantageous 
than  either  of  them  alone  ; but  let  us  never  pror 
nounce  vice  itfelf  advantageous.  Is  it  not  very  in- 
confiftent  for  an  author  to  aflert  in  one  page,  that 
moral  diftindions  are  inventions  of  politicians  for 
public  intereft  ; and  in  the  next  page  maintain,  that 
vice  is  advantageous  to  the  public  * ? And  indeed  it 
feems  upon  any  fyftem  of  morality,  little  lefs  than  a 

contradi&ion 
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contradiction  in  terms,  to  talk  of  a vice,  which  is  in 
general  beneficial  to  fociety. 

I thought  this  reafoning  neceflary,  in  order  to 
give  fome  iight  to  a philofophical  queftion,  which 
has  been  much  difputed  in  England.  I call  it  a phi- 
lofophical queltion,  not  a political  one.  For  whatever 
may  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  a miraculous  trans- 
formation of  mankind,  as  would  endow  them  with 
every  fpecies  of  virtue,  and  free  them  from  every 
fpecies  of  vice  ; this  concerns  not  the  magiltrate, 
who  aims  only  at  poflibilities.  He  cannot  cure  every 
vice  by  fubftituting  virtue  in  its  place.  Very  often 
he  can  only  cure  one  vice  by  another  ; and  in  that 
cafe,  he  ought  to  prefer  what  is  lead  pernicious  to 
fociety.  Luxury,  when  exceflive,  is  theiohrce  of 
many  ill's ; but  is  in  general  preferable  to  floth  and 
idlenefs,  which  would  commonly  fucceed  in  its  place, 
and  are  more  hurtful  both  to  private  perfons  and  to 
the  public.  When  floth  reigns,  a mean  uncultivat- 
ed way  of  life  prevails  amonglt  individuals,  without 
fociety,  without  enjoyment.  And  if  the  fovereign, 
in  fuch  a fituation,  demands  the  fervice  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  the  labour  of  the  ftate  fuffices  only  to  furnifli 
the  necefiaries  of  life  to  the  labourers,  and  can  afford 
nothing  to  thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  public  fer- 
vice. 
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Of  Money. 

M O N E Y is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  one  of 
the  fubje&s  of  commerce  ; but  only  the  inflrument 
■which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  one  commodity  for  another.  It  is  none 
of  the  wheels  of  trade  : It  is  the  oil  which  renders 
the  motion  of  the  wheels  more  fmooth  and  eafy.  If 
We  confider  any  one  kingdom  by  itfelf,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  greater  or  lefs  plenty  of  money  is  of  no  con- 
fequence  ; fince  the  prices  of  commodities  are  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  plenty  of  money,  and  a 
crown  in  Harry  VII’s.  time  ferved  the  fame  purpofe 
as  a pound  does  at  prefent.  It  is  only  the  public 
which  draws  any  advantage  from  the  greater  plenty 
of  money  ; and  that  only  in  its  wars  and  negotiati- 
ons with  foreign  ftates.  And  this  is  the  reafon,  why 
all  rich  and  trading  countries  from  Carthage  to 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  have  employed  mercena- 
ry troops,  &hich  they  hired  from  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours. Were  they  to  make  ufe  of  their  native 
fubjefts,  they  would  find  lefs  advantage  from  their 
fuperior  riches,  and  from  their  great  plenty  of  gold 
and  filver ; fince  the  pay  of  all  their  fervants  mull 
rife  in  proportion  to  the  public  opulence.  Our  fmall 
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army  of  20,000  men  is  maintained  at  as  great  ex- 
pence  as  a French  army  twice  as  numerous.  The 
Englifh  fleet,  during  the  late  war,  required  as  much 
money  to  iupport  it  as  all  the  Roman  legions,  which 
kept  the  whole  world  in  fubjedhon,  during  the  time 
of  the  emperors  *. 

The  greater  number  of  people  and  their  greater 
induftry  are  ferviceable  in  all  cafes  ; at  home  and 
abroad,  in  private,  and  in  public.  But  the  greater 
plenty  of  money,  is  very  limited  in  its  ufe,  and  may 
even  fometitnes  be  a lofs  to  a nation  in  its  commerce 
with  foreigners. 

There  feems  to  be  a happy  concurrence  of  caufes 
in  human  affairs,  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade 
and  riches,  and  hinders  them  from  beirfg'TOhfined 
entirely  to  one  people  ; as  might  naturally  at  firft 
be  dreaded  from  the  advantages  of  an  eftablifhed 
commerce.  Where  one  nation  has  gotten  the  ftart 
of  another  in  trade,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  lat- 
ter to  regain  the  ground  it  has  loft  ; becaufe  of  the 
fuperior  induftry  and  fkill  of  the  former,  and  the 
greater  flocks,  of  which  its  merchants  are  pof- 
fefled,  and  which  enable  them  to  trade  on  fo  much 
fmaller  profits.  But  thefe  advantages  are  compen- 
fated,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  low  price  of  la- 
bour in  every  nation  which  has  not  an  extenfive 
commerce,  and  does  not  much  abound  in  gold 
and  filver.  Manufactures,  therefore  gradually  fhift 
their  places,  leaving  thofe  countries  and  provinces 
which  they  have  already  enriched,  and  flying  to 
others,  whither  they  are  allured  by  the  cheapnefs 
of  provifions  and  labour  ; till  they  have  enriched 
thefe  alfo,  and  are  again  banifhed  by  the  fame  caufes. 
And,  in  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  dear- 
nefs  of  every  thing,  from  plenty  of  money,  is  a 
difadvantage,  which  attends  an  eftablifhed  com- 
merce, and  fets  bounds  to  it  in  every  country,  by 
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enabling  the  poorer  ftates  to  underfel  the  richer 
in  all  foreign  markets. 

This  has  made  me  entertain  a doubt  concerning 
the  benefit  of  banks  and  paper-credit , which  are 
fo  generally  efteemed  advantageous  to  every  na- 
tion. That  provifions  and  labour  fhould  become 
dear  by  the  encreafe  of  trade  and  money,  is,  in 
many  refpedts,  an  inconvenience ; but  an  incon- 
venience that  is  unavoidable,  and  the  effect  of 
that  public  wealth  and  profperity  which  are  at  the 
end  of  all  our  wilhes.  It  is  compenfated  by  the 
advantages,  which  we  reap  from  the  pofieflion  of 
thefe  precious  metals,  and  the  weight,  which  they 
give  the  jiation'  in  all  foreign  wars  and  negocia- 
tions.  But  there  appears  no  reafon  for  encreaf- 
ing  that  inconvenience  by  a counterfeit  money, 
which  foreigners  will  not  accept  of  in  any  pay- 
ment, and  which  any  great  diforder  in  the  fcate 
will  reduce  to  nothing.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  people  in  every  rich  ftate,  who  having  large 
fums  of  money,  would  prefer  paper  with  good  fe- 
curity ; as  being  of  more  eafy  tranfport  and  more 
fafe  cuftody.  If  the  public  provide  not  a bank, 
private  bankers  will  take  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumftance  ; as  the  goldfiniths  formerly  did  in  Lon- 
don, or  as  the  bankers  do  at  prefent  in  Dublin: 
And  therefore  it  is  better,  it  may  be  thought, 
that  a public  company  fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
that  paper  credit,  which  always  will  have  place  in 
every  opulent  kingdom.  But  to  endeavour  arti- 
ficially to  encreafe  fuch  a credit,  can  never  be  the 
intereft  of  ^ny  trading  nation  ; but  muff  lay  them 
under  difadvantages,  by  encreafing  money  beyond 
its  natural  proportion  to  labour  and  commodities, 
and  thereby  heightening  their  price  to  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer.  And  in  this  view,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  no  bank  could  be  more 
advantageous,  than  fuch  a one  as  locked  up  all 
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the  money  it  received  *,  and  never  augmented  the 
circulating  coin,  as  is  ufual,  by  returning  part  of 
its  treafure  into  commerce,  A public  bank,  by 
this  expedient,  might  cut  off  much  of  the  deal- 
ings of  private  bankers  and  money-jobbers  ; and 
though  the  ftate  bore  the  charge  of  falaries  to 
the  dire&ors  and  tellers  of  this  bank  (for,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  fuppofition,  it  would  have  no 
profit  from  its  dealings),  the  national  advantage, 
refulting  from  the  low  price  of  labour  and  the 
deltru&ion  of  paper-credit,  would  be  a fufficient 
compenfation.  Not  to  mention,  that  fo  large  a 
fum,  lying  ready  at  command,  would  be  a con- 
venience in  times  of  great  and  public  danger  and 
diftrefs  ; and  what  part  of  it  was  ufed^mi^ht  be 
replaced  at  leifure,  when  peace  and  tranquillity 
was  reftored  to  the  nation. 

But  of  this  fubjeft  of  paper  credit  we  fhall  treat 
more  largely  hereafter.  I fhall  finifh  this  effay 
on  money,  by  proposing  and  explaining  two  ob- 
fervations,  which  may  perhaps,  ferve  to  employ 
the  thoughts  of  our  fpeculative  politicians. 

It  was  a Ihrewd  observation  of  Anacharfisf  the 
Scythian,  who  had  never  feen  money  in  his  own 
country,  that  gold  and  filver  feemed  to  him  of  no 
ufe  to  the  Greeks,  but  to  aflifh  them  in  nume- 
ration and  arithmetic.  It  is  indeed  evident,  that 
money  is  nothing  but  the  reprefentation  of  labour 
and  commodities,  and  ferves  only  as  a method  of 
rating  or  efti mating  them.  Where  coin  is  in  greater 
plenty ; as  a greater  quantity  of  it  is  required  to  repre- 
sent the  fame  quantity  of  goods  ; it  can  have  no  effe£t, 
either  good  or  bad,  taking  a nation  within  itfelf  \ 
any  more  than  it  would  make  an  alteration  on  a 
merchant’s  books,  if,  inltead  of  the  Arabian  method 

of 
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of  notation,  which  requires  few  characters,  he  fliould 
make  ufe  of  the  Roman,  which  requires  a great 
many.  Nay,  the  greater  quantity  of  money,  like 
the  Roman  characters,  is  rather  inconvenient,  and 
requires  greater  trouble  both  to  keep  and  tranf- 
port  it.  But  notwithftanding  this  conclufion,  which 
muft  be  allowed  juft,  it  is  certain,  that,  fince  the 
difcovery  of  the  mines  in  America,  induftry  has 
encreafed.  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  in 
the  pofleflors  of  thofe  mines;  and  this  may  juftly 
be  afcribed,  among  other  reafons,  to  the  encreafe 
of  gold  and  filver.  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in 
every  kingdom,  into  which  money  begins  to  flow 
in  greater  abundance  than  formerly,  every  thing 
takes  a neV  face:  labour  and  induftry  gain  life; 
the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprifing,  the  ma- 
nufacturer more  diligent  and  Ikilful,  and  even  the 
farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and 
attention.  This  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for, 
if  we  confider  only  the  influence  which  a greater 
abundance  of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itfelf,  by 
heightening  the  price  of  commodities,  and  oblig- 
ing every  one  to  pay  a greater  number  of  thefe 
little  yellow  or  white  pieces  for  every  thing  he 
purchafes.  And  as  to  foreign  trade,  it  appears, 
that  great  plenty  of  money  is  rather  difadvanta- 
geous,  by  raifing  the  price  of  every  kind  of  la- 
bour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  muft 
confider,  that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities 
be  a neceflary  confequence  of  the  encreafe  of  gold 
and  filver,  yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that 
encreafe ; but  fome  time  is  required  before  the 
money  circulates  through  the  whole  ftate,  and 
makes  its  eft'eCt  be  felt  on  all  ranks  of  people.  At 
firft,  no  alteration  is  perceived ; by  degrees  the 
price  rifes,  firft  of  one  commodity,  then  of  ano- 
ther ; till  the  whole  at  laft  reaches  a juft  propor- 
tion 
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tion  with  the  new  quantity  of  fpecie  which  is  in 
the  kingdom.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  in  this 
interval  or  intermediate  fituation  between  the  ac- 
quifition  of  money  and  rife  of  prices,  that  the 
encrcafing  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  favoura- 
ble to  induftry.  When  any  quantity  of  money 
is  imported  into  a nation,  it  is  not  at  firft  dif- 
peri'ed  into  many  hands  ■,  but  is  confined  to  the 
coffers  of  a few  perfons,  who  immediately  feek  to 
employ  it  to  advantage.  Here  are  a fet  of  ma- 
nufacturers or  merchants,  we  fhail  fuppofe,  who 
have  received  returns  of  gold  and  filver  for  goods 
which  they  fent  to  Cadiz.  They  are  thereby  ena- 
bled to  employ  more  workmen  than  formerly,  who 
never  dream  of  demanding  higher  wages^laut  are 
glad  of  employment  from  fuch  good  paymaftcrs. 
If  workmen  become  fcarce,  the  manufacturer  gives 
higher  wages,  but  at  firft  requires  an  encreafe  of 
labour ; and  this  is  willingly  fubmitted  to  by  the 
artifan,  who  can  now  eat  and  drink  better  to  coin- 
penfate  his  additional  toil  and  fatigue.  He  carries 
his  money  to  market,  where  he  finds  every  thing 
at  the  fame  price  as  formerly,  but  returns  with 
greater  quantity  and  of  better  kinds,  for  the  ufe 
of  his  family.  The  farmer  and  gardener,  finding, 
that  all  their  commodities  are  taken  off,  apply  them- 
felves  with  alacrity  to  the  raifing  more  ; and  at 
the  fame  time  can  afford  to  take  better  and  more 
cloths  from  their  tradefmen,  whofe  price  is  the 
fame  as  formerly,  and  their  induftry  only  whetted 
by  fo  much  new  gain.  It  is  eafy  to  trace  the  mo- 
ney in  its  progrefs  through  the  whole  common- 
wealth ; where  we  fhail  find,  that  it  muft  quick- 
en the  diligence  of  every  individual,  before  it  en- 
creafe the  price  of  labour. 

And  that  the  fpecie  may  encreafe  to  a confi- 
derable  pitch,  before  it  have  this  latter  effeCt,  ap- 
pears, amongft  other  irftances,  from  the  frequent 
3 operations 
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operations  of  the  French  king  on  the  money  ; where 
it  was  always  found,  that  the  augmentation  of  the 
numerary  value  did  not  produce  a proportional  rife 
of  the  prices,  at  lead  for  fome  time.  In  the  lad  year 
of  Louis  XIV.  money  was  raifed  three-fevenths,  but 
prices  augmented  only  one.  Corn  in  France  is  now 
fold  at  the  fame  price,  or  for  the  fame  number  of 
livres,  it  was  in  1683  ; though  filver  was  then  at  30 
livres  the  mark,  and  is  now  at  50*.  Not  to  menti- 
on the  great  addition  of  gold  and  filver,  which  may 
have  come  into  that  kingdom  fince  the  former  pe- 
riod. 

From  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  we  may  conclude, 
that  it  is  o ff?  manner  of  confequence,  with  regard 
to  the  domeftic  happinefs  of  a date,  whether  money 
be  in  a greater  or  lefs  quantity.  The  good  policy 
of  the  magidrate  confids  only  in  keeping  it,  if  pofli- 
ble,  dill  encreafing  ; becaufe,  by  that  means,  he 
keeps  alive  a fpirit  of  indudry  in  the  nation,  and  en- 
creafes  the  dock  of  labour,  in  which  confids  all  real 
power  and  riches.  A nation,  whofe  money  decreaf- 
es,  is  actually,  at  that  time,  weaker  and  more  mifera- 
ble  than  another  nation,  which  poffeffes  no  more 
money,  but  is  on  the  encreafing  hand.  This  will  be 
eafilv  accounted  for,  if  we  confider,  that  the  altera- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  money,  either  on  one  fide  or 
the  other,  are  not  immediately  attended  with  pro- 
portionable alterations  in  the  price  of  commodities. 
There  is  always  an  interval  before  matters  be  adjud- 
ed  to  their  new  fituation ; and  this  interval  is  as  per- 
nicious to  indudry,  when  gold  and  filver  are  dimi- 
nifhing,  as  it  i,s  advantageous  when  thefe  metals  are 
encreafing.  The  workman  has  not  the  fame  employ- 
ment from  the  manufacturer  and  merchant ; though 
he. pays  the  fame  price  for  every  thing  in  the  market. 
The  farmer  cannot  difpofe  of  his  corn  and  cattle ; 
though  he  mud  pay  the  fame  rent  to  his  landlord. 
Vol.  1.  X The 
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The  poverty,  and  beggary,  andfloth,  which  muft  en* 
fue,  are  eafiiy  forefeen. 

'll.  The  fecond  obfervation  which  I propofed  to 
make  with  regard  to  money,  may  be  explained  after 
the  following  manner.  There  are  fome  kingdoms, 
and  many  provinces  in  Europe,  (and  all  of  them 
were  once  in  the  fame  condition;  where  money  is  fo 
fcarcc,  that  the  landlord  can  get  none  at  all  from  his 
tenants  ; but  is  obliged  to  take  his  rent  in  kind,  and 
either  to  confume  it  himfelf,  or  tranfport  it  to  places 
where  he  may  find  a market.  In  thole  countries,  the 
prince  can  levy  few  or  no  taxes,  but  in  the  fame 
manner  : And  as  he  will  receive  fmall  benefit  front 
impofitions  fo  paid,  it  is  evident  that  fuch  a kingdom 
has  little  force  even  at  home  ; and  cannot  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  to  the  fame  extent,  as  if  every  part 
of  it  abounded  in  gold  and  filver.  There  is  furely  a 
greater  difproportion  between  the  force  of  Germany, 
at  prefent,  and  what  it  was  three  centuries  ago  J, 
than  there  is  in  its  induftry,  people,  and  manufac- 
tures. The  Auftrian  dominions  in  the  empire  are 
in  general  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated,  and  are 
of  great  extent  ; but  have  not  a proportionable 
weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe  ; proceeding,  as  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  from  the  fcarcity  of  money. 
How  do  all  thefe  fafts  agree  with  that  principle  of 
reafon,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  in  it- 
felf  altogether  indifferent  ? According  to  that  princi- 
ple, wherever  a fovereign  has  numbers  of  fubjefts,  and 
thefe  have  plenty  of  commodities,  he  fhould  of  courfe 
be  great  and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and  happy,  in- 
dependent of  the  greater  or  leffer  abyndance  of  the 
precious  metals.  Thefe  admit  of  dmfions  and  fub- 
divifions  to  a great  extent ; and  where  the  pieces 
might  become  fo  fmall  as  to:  be  in  danger  of  being 

loft, 

J The  Italians  gave  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  nick- 
name of  Pocci-danari.  None  of  the  enterprifes  of  that  prince 
<ver  facceeded  for  want  of  money. 


loft,  it  is  eafy  to  mix  the  gold  or  filver  with  a bafer 
metal,  as  is  pradtifed  in  fome  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  by  that  means  raife  the  pieces  to  a bulk  more 
fenfible  and  convenient.  They  ftill  ferve  the  fame 
purpofes  of  exchange,  whatever  their  number  may 
be,  or  whatever  colour  they  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have. 

To  thefe  difficulties  I anfwer,  that  the  effed):,  here 
fuppofed  to  flow  from  fcarcity  of  money,  really  arifes 
from  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people ; and 
that  we  miftake,  as  is  too  ufual,  a collateral  effedt  for 
a caufe.  The  contradidlion  is  only  apparent ; but  it 
requires  fome  thought  and  refledtion  to  difcover  the 
principles,  b^r  which  we  can  reconcile  reafon  to  ex- 
perience. 

It  feems  a maxim  almoft  felf-evident,  that  the 
prices  of  every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween commodities  and  money,  and  that  any  conft- 
derable  alteration  on  either  has  the  fame  effedt,  ei- 
ther of  heightening  or  lowering  the  price.  Encreafe 
the  commodities,  they  become  cheaper  ; encreafe  the 
money,  they  rife  in  their  value.  As,  on  the  other 
hand,  a diminution  of  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
latter,  have  contrary  tendencies. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  prices  do  not  fo  much 
depend  on  the  abfolute  quantity  of  commodities  and 
that  of  money,  which  are  in  a nation,  as  on  that  of 
the  commodities,  which  come  or  may  come  to  mar- 
ket, and  of  the  money  which  circulates.  If  the  coin 
be  locked  up  in  chefts,  it  is  the  fame  thing  with  re- 
gard to  prices,  as  if  it  were  annihilated ; if  the  com- 
modities be  hqarded  in  magazines  and  granaries,  a 
like  effedt  follows.  As  the  money  and  commodities, 
in  thefe  cafes,  never  meet,  they  cannot  affedt  each 
other.  Were  we,  at  any  time,  to  form  conjedtures 
concerning  the  price  of  provifions,  the  corn,  which 
the  farmer  muft  referve  for  feed  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  himfelf  and  family,  ought  never  to  enter 
X i into 
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into  the  eftimation.  It  is  only  the  overplus,  com- 
pared to  the  demand,  that  determines  the  value. 

To  apply  thele  principles,  we  mull  confider,  that, 
in  the  firft  and  more  uncultivated  ages  of  any  ftate, 
ere  fancy  has  confounded  her  wants  with  thofe  of  na- 
ture, men,  content  with  the  produce  of  their  own 
fields,  or  with  thofe  rude  improvements  which  they 
themfelves  can  work  upon  them,  have  little  occafion 
for  exchange,  at  leaft  for  money,  which,  by  agree- 
ment, is  the  common  meafure  of  exchange.  The 
wool  of  the  farmer’s  own  flock,  fpun  in  his  own  fa- 
mily, and  wrought  by  a neighbouring  weaver,  who 
receives  his  payment  in  corn  or  wool,  fuffices  for 
furniture  and  cloathing.  The  carpenter(  the,fmith, 
the  mafon,  the  tailor,  are  retained  by  wages  of  a like 
nature  ; and  the  landlord  himfelf,  dwelling  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  content  to  receive  his  rent  in  the 
commodities  raifed  by  the  farmer.  The  greater  part 
of  thefe  he  confumes  at  home,  in  ruftic  hofpitabty  : 
The  reft,  perhaps,  he  difpofes  of  for  money  to  the 
neighbouring  town,  whence  he  draws  the  few  ma- 
terials of  his  expence  and  luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  thefe  enjoy- 
ments, and  live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content 
with  what  can  be  raifed  in  their  neighbourhood,  there 
is  more  exchange  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  a’>d 
more  money  enters  into  that  exchange.  The  tradef- 
men  will  not  be  paid  in  corn  ; becaufe  they  want 
fomething  more  than  barely  to  eat.  The  farmer  goes 
beyond  his  own  parifh  for  the  commodities  he  - jt- 
chafes,  and  cannot  always  carry  his  commodities  to 
the  merchant  who  fupplies  him.  The  landlord  lives 
in  the  capital,  or  in  a foreign  country;  and  demands 
his  rent  in  gold  and  filver,  which  can  eafdy  be  tranf- 
ported  to  him.  Great  undertakers,  and  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants,  arife  in  every  commodity;, 
and  thefe  can  conveniently  deed  in  nothing  t ut  in 
fpecie.  And  confequently,  in  this  fituation  of  fo- 

ciety. 
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ciety,  the  coin  enters  into  many  more  contra&s,  and 
by  that  means  is  much  more  employed  than  in  the 
former. 

The  neceffary  effect  is,  that,  provided  the  money 
encreafe  not  in  the  nation,  everything  mull  become 
much  cheaper  in  times  of  induttry  and  refinement, 
than  in  rude,  uncultivated  ages.  It  is  the  proporti- 
on between  the  circulating  money,  and  the  commo- 
dities in  the  market,  which  determines  the  prices. 
Goods,  that  are  confumed  at  horde,  or  exchanged 
with  other  goods  in  the  neighbourhood,  never  come 
to  market  ; they  affedt  not  in  the  lead  the  current 
i'pecie  ; with  regard  to  it  they  are  as  if  totally  anni- 
hilated ; and  confequently  this  method  of  ufing  them 
finks  the  proportion  on  the  fide  of  the  commodities, 
and  encreafes  the  prices.  But  after  money  enters 
into  all  contrails  and  fales,  and  is  every  where  the 
meafure  of  exchange,  the  fame  national  calh  has  a 
much  greater  talk  to  perform  ; all  commodities  are 
then  in  the  market ; the  fphere  of  circulation  is  en- 
larged ; it  is  the  fame  cafe  as  if  that  individual  fum 
were  to  ferve  a larger  kingdom  ; and  therefore,  the 
proportion  being  here  leffened  on  the  fide  of  the  mo- 
ney, every  thing  muff  become  cheaper,  and  the 
prices  gradually  fall. 

By  the  moft  exatl  computations,  that  have  been 
formed  all  over  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for 
the  alteration  in  the  numerary  value  or  the  denomi- 
nation, it  is  found  that  the  prices  of  all  things  have 
only  rifen  three,  or  at  moft,  four  times,  fince  the 
difcovery  of  the  Weft  Indies.  But  will  any  one  affert, 
that  there  is  not  much  more  than  four  times  the  coin 
in  Europe,  that  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  centuries  preceding  it  ? The  Spaniards  and Portu- 
guefe  from  their  mines,  the  Englifh,  French,  and 
Dutch,  by  their  African  trade,  and  by  their  interlopers 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  bring  home  about  fix  millions  a 
year,  of  which  not  above  a third  goes  to  the  Eaft- 
* Indies. 
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Indies.  This  fum  alone,  in  ten  years,  would  pro- 
bably double  the  ancient  flock  of  money  in  Europe. 
And  no  other  fatisfaftory  reafon  can  be  given,  why 
all  prices  have  not  rifen  to  a much  more  exorbitant 
height,  except  that  which  is  derived  from  a change 
of  cuftoms  and  manners.  Befides  that  more  com- 
modities are  produced  by  additional  induftry,  the 
fame  commodities  come  more  to  market,  after  men 
depart  from  their  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners.  And 
though  this  encreafe  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of 
money,  it  has,  however,  been  confiderable,  and  has 
preferved  the  proportion  between  coin  and  commo- 
dities nearer  the  ancient  ftandard. 

Were  the  queftion  propofed.  Which' of  thefe  me- 
thods of  living  in  the  people,  the  fimple  or  refined,  is 
the  moft  advantageous  to  the  ftate  or  public  ? I 
Ihould,  without  much  fcruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in 
a view  to  politics  at  lead  ; and  Ihould  produce  this  as 
an  additional  reafon  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  manufactures. 

While  men  live  in  the  ancient  fimple  manner,  and 
fupply  all  their  neceffaries  from  domeftic  induftry  or 
from  the  neighbourhood,  the  fovereign  can  levy  no 
taxes  in  money  from  a confiderable  part  of  his  fub- 
lefts  ; and  if  he  -will  impofe  on  them  any  burthens, 
he  mull  take  payment  in  commodities,  with  which 
alone  they  abound  ^ a method  attended  with  fuch 
great  and  obvious  inconveniencies,  that  they  need 
not  here  be  infilled  pn.  All  the  money  he  can  pre- 
tend to  raife,  mull  be  from  his  principal  cities,  where 
alone  it  circulates  ; and  thefe,  it  is  evident,  cannot 
afford  him  fo  much  as  the  whole  ftate  tould,  did  gold 
and  filver  circulate  throughout  the  whole.  But  be- 
iides  this  obvious  diminution  of  the  revenue,  there  is 
another  caufe  of  the  poverty  of  the  public  in  fuch  a 
iituation.  Not  only  the  fovereign  receives  lefs  mo- 
ney, but  the  fame  money  goes  not  fo  far  as  in  times 
of  induftry  and  general  commerce.  Everything  is 
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dearer,  where  the  gold  and  filver  are  fuppofed- equal ; 
and  tha;  becaufe  fewer  commodities  come  to  market, 
and  the  whole  coin  bears  a higher  proportion  to  what 
is  to  be  purchafed  by  it ; whence  alone  the  prices  of 
every  thing  are  fixed  and  determined. 

Here  then  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  remark, 
often  to  be  met  with  in  hiftorians,  and  even  in  com- 
mon converfation,  that  any  particular  ftate  is  weak, 
though  fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated',  mere- 
ly becaufe  it  wants  money.  It  appears,  that  the 
want  of  money  can  never  injure  any  ftate  within  it- 
felf : For  inen  and  commodities  are  the  real  ftrength 
of  any  community.  It  is  the  fimple  manner  of  liv- 
ing which  here  hurts  the  public,  by  confining  the 
gold  and  filver  to  few  hands,  and  preventing  its 
univerfal  dift'ufion  and  circulation.  On  the  con- 
trary, induftry  and  refinements  of  all  kinds  incorpo- 
rate it  with  the  whole  ftate,  however  final  1 its  quanti- 
ty may  be  : They  digeft  it  into  every  vein,  fo  tofpeak ; 
and  make  it  enter  into  every  tranfadlion  and  contract. 
No  hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it.  And  as  the  prices 
of  every  thing  fall  by  that  means,  the  fovereign  has 
a double  advantage : He  may  draw  money  by  his 
taxes  from  every  part  of  the  ftate  ; and  what  he  re- 
ceives, goes  farther  in  every  purchafe  and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a comparifon  of  prices,  that 
money  is  not  more  plentiful  in  China,  than  it  was  in 
Europe  three  centuries  ago  : But  what  immenfe 
power  is  that  empire  pofleffed  of,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  civil  and  military  eftablilhment  maintained  by 
it  ? Polybius  * tells  us,  that  provifions  were  fo  cheap 
in  Italy  during  his  time,  that  in  fome  places  the  ftat- 
ed  price  for  a meal  at  the  inns  was  a femis  a head, 
little  more  than  a farthing  ! Yet  the  Roman  power 
had  even  then  fubdued  the  whole  known  world. 
About  a century  before  that  period,  the  Carthaginian 
ambaffador,  faid,  by  way  of  raillery,  that  no  people 
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lived  more  fociably  amongft  themfelves  than  the  Ro- 
mans ; for  that,  in  every  entertainment,  which,  as 
foreign  minifters,  they  received,  they  {till  obferved 
the  fame  plate  at  every  table  f.  The  abfolute  quanti- 
ty of  the  precious  metals  is  a matter  of  great  indiffer- 
ence. There  are  only  two  circumftances  of  any  im- 
portance, namely,  their  gradual  encreafe,  and  their 
thorough  conco&ion  and  circulation  through  the 
Rate  ■,  and  the  influence  of  both  thefe  circumftances 
has  here  been  explained. 

In  the  following  Eflay  we  {hall  fee  an  inflance  of  a 
like  fallacy  as  that  above  mentioned  ; where  a colla- 
teral effect  is  taken  for  a caufe,  and  where  a confe- 
quence  is  afcribed  to  the  plenty  of  money  ; though  it 
be  really  owing  to  a change  in  the  manners  an'd  cuf- 
toms  of  the  people. 
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N othTing  is  efteemed  a more  certain  fign 
of  the  flourifhing  condition  of  any  nation  than  the 
lownefs  of  intereft : And  with  reafon  ; though  I 
believe  the  caufe  is  fomewhat  different  from  what 
is  commonly  apprehended.  Lownefs  of  intereft  is 
generally  afcribed  to  plenty  of  money.  But  mo- 
ney, however  plentiful,  has  no  other  effect,  if  fixed , 
than  to  raife  the  price  of  labour.  Silver  is  more 
common  than  gold  ; and  therefore  you  receive  a 
greater  quantity  of  it  for  the  fame  commodities. 
But  do  you  pay  lefs  intereft  for  it  ? Intereft  in 
Batavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  io  per  cent,  in  Portu- 
gal at  6 ; though  thefe  places,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  prices  of  every  thing,  abound  more 
in  gold  and  filver  than  either  London  or  Am- 
fterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at 
once,  and  one  and  twenty  Ihillings  fubftituted  in 
the  place  of  every  guinea,  would  money  be  more 
plentiful  or  intereft  lower  ? No  furely  : We  Ihould 
only  ufe  filver  inftead  of  gold.  Were  gold  ren- 
dered as  common  as  filver,  and  filver  as  common 
as  copper  ; would  money  be  more  plentiful  or  in- 
tereft lower  ? We  may  affu  redly  give  the  fame  an- 
fwer.  Our  Ihillings  would  then  be  yellow,  and  our 
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halfpence  white  ; and  we  Ihould  have  no  guineas. 
No  other  difference  would  ever  be  obferved  ; no 
alteration  on  commerce,  manufactures,  navigation, 
or  intereft  ; uriiefs  we  imagine,  that  the  colour  of 
the  metal  is  of  any  confequence. 

Now,  what  is  fo  vifible  in  thefe  greater  variati- 
ons of  fcarcity  or  abundance  in  the  precious  metals, 
muft  hold  in  all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multi- 
plying of  gold  and  filver  fifteen  times  makes  no 
difference,  much  lefs  can  the  doubling  or  tripling- 
them.  All  augmentation  has  no  other  effeCt  than 
to  heighten  the  price  of  labour  and  commodities ; 
and  ‘even  this  variation  is  little  more  than  that  of 
a name.  In  the  progrefs  towards  thefe  changes, 
the  augmentation  may  have  forne  influence,  by  ex- 
citing induftry  ; but  after  the  prices  are  fettled, 
fuitably  to  the  new  abundance  of  gold  and  filver, 
it  has  no  manner  of  influence. 

An  effect  always  holds  proportion  with  its  caufe. 
Price*,  have  rifen  . near  four  times  fiace  the  difco- 
very  of  the  Indies  ; and  it  is  probable  gold  and  fil- 
ver  have  multiplied  much  more : But  intereft  has 
not  fallen  much  above  half.  The  rate  of  intereft, 
therefore,  is  not  derived,  from  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals. 

Money  having  chiefly  a fictitious  value*  the  great- 
er or  lefs  plenty  of  it  is  of  no  confequence,  if  we 
confider  a nation  within,  itfelf  ; and  the  quantity 
of  fpecie,  when  once  fixed,  •though  ever  fo  large, 
has  no  other  effect,  than  to  oblige  every  one  to  tell 
out  a greater  number  of  thofe  Alining  bits  of  me- 
tal, for  clothes,  furniture  or  equipage,  without  en- 
creafing  any  one  convenience  of  life.  If  a man  bor- 
row money  to  build  a houie,  be  then  carries  home 
a greater  load  ; becaufe  the  ftone,  timber,  lead, 
glafs,  &,c.  with  the  labour  of  the  mafons  and  car- 
penters, are  reprefented  by  a greater  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver.  But  as  thefe  metals  are  confidered 
chiefly  as  reprefentations,  there  can  no  alteration 
3 arife, 
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arife,  from  their  bulk  or  quantity,  their  weight  or 
colour,  either  upon  their  real  value  or  their  intereft. 
The  fame  intereft,  in  all  cafes,  bears  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  the  fum.  And  if  you  lent  me  fo  much 
labour  and  fo  many  commodities ; by  receiving  five 
per  cent,  you  always  receive  proportional  labour  and 
commodities,  however  reprefented,  whether  by  yel- 
low or  white  coin,  whether  by  a pound  or  an 
ounce.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for  the 
caufe  of  the  fall  or  rife  of  intereft  in  the  greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  which  is  fixed  in 
any  nation. 

High  .intereft  arifes  from  three  circumftances  : A 
great  demapd  for  borrowing  ; little  riches  to  fupply 
that  demand ; and  great  profits  arifing  from  com- 
merce : And  thefe  circumftances  are  a clear  proof 
of  the  fmall  advance  of  commerce  and  induftry, 
not  of  the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver.  Low  in- 
tereft, on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  from  the 
three  oppofite  circumftances  : A fmall  demand  for 
borrowing  ; great  riches  to  fupply  that  demand  ; 
and  fmall  profits  arifing  from  commerce  : And 
thefe  circumftances  are  all  connected  together,  and 
proceed  from  the  encreafe  of  induftry  and  com- 
merce, not  of  gold  and  filver.  We  fliall  endea- 
vour to  prove  thefe  points  ; and  fhall  begin  with 
the  caufes  and  the  effects  of  a great  or  fmall  demand 
for  borrowing. 

When  a people  have  emerged  ever  fo  little  from 
a favage  ftate,  and  their  numbers  have  encreafed 
beyond  the  original  multitude,  there  muft  immedi- 
ately arife  an  jnequality  of  property  ; and  while  fome 
poflefs  large  traits  of  land,  others  are  confined  with- 
in narrow  limits,  and  fome  are  entirely  without  any 
landed  property.  Thofe  who  poflefs  more  land  than 
they  can  labour,  employ  thofe  who  poflefs  none, 
and  agree  to  receive  a determinate  part  of  the  pro- 
duct. Thus  the  landed  intereft  is  immediately  efta- 
blifhed  $ nor  is  there  any  fettled  government,  how- 
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ever  rude,  in  which  affairs  are  not  on  this  footing. 
Of  thefe  proprietors  of  land,  fome  mult  prefentiy 
dil'cover  thcmfelves  to  be  of  different  tempers 
from  others  ; and  while  one  would  willingly  {tore 
up  the  produce  of  his  land  for  futurity,  another 
defires  to  conl'unie  at  prefent  what  Ihouid  fullice 
for  many  years.  But  as  the  lpending  of  a fettled  re- 
venue is  a way  of  life  entirely  without  occupation  ; 
men  have  fo  much  need  of  l'omewhat  to  fix  and  en- 
gage them,  that  pleafurcs,  fuch  as  they  are,  will 
be  the  purluit  of  the  greater  part  of  the  landhold- 
ers, and  the  prodigals  among  them  will  always  be 
more  numerous  than  the  mifers.  In  a date,  there- 
fore, where  there  is  nothing  but  a landed  intered, 
as  there  is  little  frugality,  the  borrowers  mud  be 
very  numerous,  and  the  rate  of  intered  mud  hold 
proportion  to  it.  The  difference  depends  not  on 
the  quantity  of  money,  but  on  the  habits  and 
manners  which  prevail.  By  this  alone  the  de- 
mand for  borrowing  is  encreafed  or  di-mini  fired. 
Were  moneny  fo  plentiful  as  to  make  an  egg  be 
fold  for  fixpence ; fo  long  as  there  are  only  landed 
gentry  and  peafants  in  the  date  the  borrowers  mud 
be  numerous,  and  intered  high.  The  rent  for 
the  fame  farm  would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky  : 
But  the  fame  idlenefs  of  the  landlord,  with  the 
higher  price  of  commodities,  would  difiipate  it  in 
the  fame  time,  and  produce  the  fame  necedity  and 
demand  for  borrowing. 

Nor  is  the  cafe  different  with  regard  to  the  fef 
cond  circumftance  which  we  propofed  to  confider, 
namely,  the  great  or  little  riches  to  fupply  the  de- 
mand. This  effect  alfo  depends  on  die  habits  and 
way  of  living  of  the  people,  not  on  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver.  In  order  to  have,  in  any  date,  a 
great  number  of  lenders,  it  is  not  fufficient  nor  re- 
quifite,  that  there  be  great  abundance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  It  is  only  requifite,  that  the  proper- 
ty or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  is  in  the 
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ifate,  whether  great  or  fmall,  fhould  be  collected  in 
particular  hands,  fo  as  to  form  confiderabie  funis,  or 
compofe  a great  monied  intereft.  This  begets  a 
number  of  lenders,  and  finks  the  rate  of  ufurv  ; 
and  this  I fhall  venture  to  affirm,  depends  not 
on  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  but  on  particular  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  which  make  the  fpecie  ga- 
ther into  feparate  fums  or  mafies  of  confiderabie 
value. 

For  fuppofe,  that,  by  miracle,  every  man  in 
Great  Britain  ffiould  have  five  pounds  flipt  into 
his  pocket  in  one  night  ; this  would  much  more 
than  double  the  whole  money  that  is  at  prefent  in 
the  kingdom  ; yet  there  would  not  next  day,  nor 
for  fome  time,  be  any  more  lenders,  nor  any  vari- 
ation in  the  intereft.  And  were  there  nothing  but 
landlords  and  peafants  in  the  ftate,  this  money, 
however  abundant,  could  never  gather  into  fums  ; 
and  would  only  ferve  to  encreafe  the  prices  of 
every  thing,  without  any  farther  confequence. — 
The  prodigal  landlord  difiipates  it,  as  faft  as  he  re- 
ceives it  ; and  the  beggarly  peafant  has  no  means, 
nor  view,  nor  ambition  of  obtaining  above  a 
bare  livelihood.  The  overplus  of  borrowers  above 
that  of  lenders  continuing  ff ill  the  fame,  there 
will  follow  no  reduction  of  intereft.  That  de- 
pends upon  another  principle  ; and  muft  proceed 
from  an  encreafe  of  induftry  and  frugality,  of  arts 
and  commerce. 

Every  thing  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man  arifes  from 
the  ground  ; but  few  things  arife  in  that  conditi- 
on which  is  r^quifite  to  render  them  ufeful.  There 
muft,  therefore,  befide  the  peafants  and  the  pro- 
prietom  of  land,  be  another  rank  of  men,  who 
receiving  from  the  former  the  rude  materials, 
work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and  retain  part 
for  their  own  ufe  and  fubfiftence.  In  the  infancy 
of  fociety,  thefe  contrads  between  the  artifans  and 
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the  peafants,  and  between  one  fpecies  of  artifans 
and  another  are  commonly  entered  into  immedi- 
ately by  the  perfons  themfelves,  who,  being  neigh- 
bours, are  eafily  acquainted  with  each  other’s  ne- 
ceffities,  and  can  lend  their  mutual  affiftance  to 
fupp  y them.  But  when  men’s  induftry  encreafes, 
and  their  views  enlarge,  it  is  found,  that  the  moft 
remote  parts  of  the  hate  can  affift  each  other  as 
well  as  the  more  contiguous,  and  that  this  inter- 
courfe  of  good  offices  may  be  carried  on  to  the 
greateft  extent  and  intricacy.  Hence  the  origin 
of  merchants,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  races  of  men, 
who  l'erve  as  agents  between  thofe  parts  of  the 
ftate,  that  are  wholly  unacquainted,  and  are  igno- 
rant of  each  other’s  neceffities.  Here  are  in  a city 
fifty  workmen  in  filk  and  linen,  and  a thoufand 
cuftomers  ; and  thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  fo  necef- 
fary  to  each  other,  can  never  rightly  meet,  till 
one  man  ereCts  a fhop,  to  which  all  the  workmen 
and  all  the  cuftomers  repair.  In  this  province, 
grafs  rifes  in  abundance  : The  inhabitants  a- 
bound  in  cheefe,  and  butter,  and  cattle  ; but  want 
bread  and  corn,  which,  in  a neighbouring  pro- 
vince, are  in  too  great  abundance  for  the  ufe  of 
the  inhabitants.  One  man  difcovers  this.  He 
brings  corn  from  the  one  province  and  returns 
with  cattle  ; and  fupplying  the  wants  of  both,  he 
is,  fo  far,  a common  benefactor.  As  the  people 
encreafe  in  numbers  and  induftry,  the  difficulty  of 
their  intercourfe  encreafes : The  bufinefs  of  the  a- 
gency  or  merchandize  becomes  more  intricate  ; 
and  divides,  fubdivides,  compounds,  and  mixes  to 
a greater  variety.  In  all  thefe  tranfaCtions,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  and  reafonable,  that  a confiderable  part  of 
the  commodities  and  labour  fhould  belong  to  the 
merchant,  to  whom,  in  a great  meafure,  they  are 
owing.  And  thefe  commodities  he  will  fometimes 
preftrve  in  kind,  or  more  commonly  convert  into 
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money,  which  is  their  common  reprefentation.  If 
gold  and  filver  have  encreafed  in  the  ftate  toge- 
ther with  the  induftry,  it  will  require  a great 
quantity  of  thefe  metals  to  reprefent  a great  quan- 
tity of  commodities  and  labour.  If  induftry  alone 
has  encreafed,  the  prices  of  every  thing  muft  fink, 
and  a fmall  quantity  of  fpecie  will  ferve  as  a repre- 
fentation. 

There  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human 
mind  more  conftant  and  infatiable  than  that  for 
exercife  and  employment ; and  this  defire  feems 
the  foundation  of  moft  of  our  paffions  and  purfuits. 
Deprive  a man  of  all  bufinefs  and  ferious  occupa- 
tion, he  runs  reftlefs  from  one  amufement  to  ano- 
ther ; and  the  weight  and  oppreffion,  which  he 
feels  from  idlenefs,  is  fo  great,  that  he  forgets 
the  ruin  which  muft  follow  him  from  his  immode- 
rate expences.  Give  him  a more  harmlefs  way  of 
employing  his  mind  or  body,  he  is  fatisfied,  and 
feels  no  longer  that  infatiable  thirft  after  plea- 
fure.  But  if  the  employment  you  give  him  be  lu- 
crative, efpecially  if  the  profit  be  attached  to  every 
particular  exertion  of  induftry,  he  has  gain  fo  of- 
ten in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires,  by  degrees,  a 
paffion  for  it,  and  knows  no  fuch  pleafure  as  that 
of  feeing  the  daily  encreafe  of  his  fortune.  And 
this  is  the  reafon  why  trade  encreafes  fruga- 
lity, and  why,  among  merchants,  there  is  the 
fame  overplus  of  mifers  above  prodigals,  as,  a- 
mong  the  poffeffors  of  land,  there  is  the  con- 
trary. • 

Commerce  tencreafes  induftry,  by  conveying  it 
readily  from  one  member  of  the  ftate  to  another, 
and  allowing  none  of  it  to  perifh  or  become  ufe- 
lefs.  It  encreafes  frugality,  by  giving  occupati- 
on to  men,  and  employing  them  in  the  arts  of 
gain,  which  foon  engage  their  affeftion,  and  re- 
move all  relifh  for  pleafure  and  expence.  It  is 

an 
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an  infallible  confequtnce  of  all  induftrious  pro- 
fdlionsj  to  beget  frugality,  and  make  the  Jove 
oi  gain  prevail  over  the  love  of  pleafure.  A- 
mong  lawyers  and  phyficians  who  have  any  prac- 
tice, there  are  many  more  who  live  within  their 
income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or  even  live  up  to 
it.  But  lawyers  and  phyficians  beget  no  induftry; 
and  it  is  even  at  the  expence  of  others  they  ac- 
quire their  riches  ; fo  that  they  are  i'ure  to  dimi- 
nifli  the  pofiefiions  of  fome  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
as  tail  as  they  encreafe  their  own.  Merchants, 
on  the  contrary,  beget  induftry,  by  ferving  as 
canais  to  convey  it  through  every  corner  of  the 
{fate  : And  at  the  fame  time,  by  thjeir  frugali- 
ty, they  acquire  great  power  over  that  induftry, 
and  collect  a large  property  in  the  labour  and 
commodities,  which  they  are  the  chief  inftru- 
ments  in  producing.  There  is  no  other  profef- 
fion,  therefore,  except  merchandize,  which  can 
make  the  monied  intereft  confiderable,  or,  in  o- 
ther  wrords,  can  encreafe  induftry,  and,  by  alfo 
encreafihg  frugality,  give  a great  command  of 
that  induftry  to  particular  members  of  the  foci- 
ety.  Without  commerce  the  ftate  muft  confift 
chiefly  of  landed  gentry,  whole  prodigality  and 
exnence  make  a continual  demand  for  borrowr- 
ing  p and  of  peafants,  who  have  no  fums  to  fup- 
ply  that  demand.  The  money  never  gathers 
into  large  ftocks  or  fums,  which  can  be  lent  at 
intereft.  It  is  difperfed  into  numberlefs  hands,  who 
either  fquander  it  in  idle  {how  and  magnificence, 
or  employ  it  in  the  purchafe  of  the,  common  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life.  Commerce  alone  afte rubles  it  into 
confiderable  fums ; and  this  effedt  it  has  merely 
from  the  induftry  which  it  begets,  and  the  fruga- 
lity which  it  afpircs,  independent  of  that  particular 
quantity  of  precious  metal  which  may  circulate  in 
the  ftate. 
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Thus  an  encreafe  of  commerce,  by  a necefiary  con- 
fequence,  raifes  a great  number  of  lenders,  and  by 
that  means  produces  lownefs  of  intereft.  We  muff 
now  confider  how' far  this  encreafe  of  commerce  di- 
miniflies  the  profits  arifing  from  that  profeflion,  and 
gives  rife  to  the  third  circumftance  requifite  to  pro- 
duce lownefs  of  intereft. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  on  this  head,  that  low 
intereft  and  low  profits  of  merchandize  are  two 
events,  that  mutually  forward  each  other,  and  are 
both  originally  derived  from  that  extenfive  com- 
merce, which  produces  opulent  merchants,  and  ren- 
ders the  monied  intereft  confiderable.  Where  mer- 
chants poflefs  great  flocks,  whether  reprefented  by 
few  or  many  pieces  of  metal,  it  mull  frequently  hap* 
pen,  that,  when  they  either  become  tired  of  bufinefs, 
or  leave  heirs  unwilling  or  unfit  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, a great  proportion  of  thefe  riches  naturally 
feeks  an  annual  and  fecure  revenue.  The  plenty  di- 
minifhes  the  price,  and  makes  the  lenders  accept  of 
a low  intereft.  This  coufideration  obliges  many  to 
keep  their  ftock  employed  in  trade,  and  rather  be 
content  with  low  profits  than  difpofe  of  their  money 
at  an  under  value.  On  the  other  hand,  when  com- 
merce has  become  extenfive,  and  employs  large 
flocks,  there  muft  arife  rivallhips  among  the  mer- 
chants, which  diminifh  the  profits  of  trade,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  encreafe  the  trade  itfelf.  The 
low  profits  of  merchandize  induce  the  merchants  to 
accept  more  willingly  of  a low  intereft,  when  they 
leave  ofFbufinefs,  and  begin  to  indulge  themfelves  in 
eafe  arid  indolence.  It  is  needlefs,  therefore,  to  en- 
quire which  of  thefe  circumftances,  to  wit,  low  in- 
terejl  or  low  projtts,  is  the  caufe,  and  which  the  effedl  ? 
They  both  arife  from  an  extenfive  commerce,  and 
mutually  forward  each  other.  No  man  will  accept 
of  low  profits,  where  he  can  have  high  intereft  ; and 
no  man  will  accept  of  low  intereft,  where  he  can  have 
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high  profits.  An  extenfive  commerce,  by  producing 
large  flocks,  diminifhes  both  interefl  and  profits  ; and 
is  always  addled,  in  its  diminution  of  the  one,  by  the 
proportional  finking  of  the  other.  I may  add,  that, 
as  low  profits  arife  from  the  encreafe  of  commerce 
and  induftry,  they  ferve  in  their  turn  to  its  farther  en- 
creafe, by  rendering  the  commodities  cheaper,  en- 
couraging the  confumption,  and  heightening  the  in- 
duftry. And  thus,  if  we  confider  the  whole  con- 
nexion of  caufes  and  effedls,  interefl  is  the  barometer 
of  the  flate,  and  its  lownefs  is  a fign  almoft  infallible 
of  the  flourifhing  condition  of  a people.  It  proves 
the  encreafe  of  induftry,  and  its  prompt  circulation 
through  the  whole  flate,  little  inferior  tp  a demon- 
flration.  And  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  im- 
poffible  but  a fudden  and  great  check  to  commerce 
may  have  a momentary  effedt  of  the  fame  kind,  b^ 
throwing  fo  many  flocks  out  of  trade  -y  it  mull  be  at- 
tended with  fuch  mifery  and  want  of  employment  in 
the  poor,  that,  befides  its  fhort  duration,  it  will  riot 
be  poffible  to  miflake  the  one  cafe  for  the  other. 

Thofe  who  have  afierted,  that  the  plenty  of  money 
was  the  caufe  of  low  interefl,  feem  to  have  taken  a 
collateral  effedl  for  a caufe  ; fince  the  fame  induftry, 
which  finks  the  interefl,  commonly  acquires  great 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  A variety  of  fine 
manufadlures,  with  vigilant  enterprifing  merchants, 
will  foon  draw  money  to  a flate,  if  it  be  any  where  to 
be  found  in  the  world.  The  fame  caufe,  by  multi- 
plying the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  encreafing  in- 
duftry, colledts  great  riches  into  the  hands  of  per- 
fons,  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land  and  produces, 
by  that  means,  a lownefs  of  interefl.  But  though 
both  thefe  effedts,  plenty  of  money  and  low  interefl, 
naturally  arife  from  commerce  and  induftry,  they 
are  altogether  independent  of  each  other.  For  fup- 
pofe  a nation  removed  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  with- 
out any  foreign  commerce,  or  any  knowledge  of  na- 
vigation : 
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vigation  : Suppofe  that  this  nation  poflefies  always 
the  fame  flock  of  coin,  but  is  continually  encreafmg 
in  its  numbers  and  induftry : It  is  evident,  that  the 
price  of  every  commodity  mufl  gradually  diminifh  in 
that  kingdom  ; fince  it  is  the  proportion  between 
money  and  any  fpecies  of  goods,  which  fixes  their 
mutual  value  j and,  upon  the  prsfent  fuppofition, 
the  conveniencies  of  life  become  every  day  more 
abundant,  without  any  alteration  in  the  current  fpe- 
cie.  A lefs  quantity  of  money,  therefore,  among 
this  people,  will  make  a rich  man,  during  the  times 
of  induftry,  than  would  fuffice  to  that  purpofe,  in  ig- 
norant and  flothful  ages.  Lefs  money  will  build  a 
houfe,  portiop  a daughter,  buy  an  eftate,  fupport  a 
manufadtory,  or  maintain  a family  and  equipage. 
Thefe  are  the  ufes  for  which  men  borrow  money ; 
and  therefore  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  it  in  a 
ftate  has  no  influence  on  the  intereft.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  greater  or  lefs  flock  of  labour  and 
commodities  mufl  have  a great  influence ; fince  we 
really  and  in  effedt  borrow  thefe,  when  we  take  mo- 
ney upon  intereft.  It  is  true,  when  commerce  is 
extended  all  over  the  globe,  the  moft  indullrious  na- 
tions always  abound  moft  with  the  precious  metals : 
So  that  low  intereft  and  plenty  of  money  are  in  fadt 
atmoft  infeparable.  But  ftill  it  is  of  confequence  to 
know  the  principle  whence  any  phenomenon  arifes, 
and  to  diftinguifh  between  a caufe  and  a concomitant 
effedt.  Befides  that  the  fpeculation  is  curious,  it 
may  frequently  be  of  ufe  in  the  condudl  of  public  af- 
fairs. At  leaft,  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  nothing  can 
be  of  more  ufe  tjian  to  improve,  by  pradtice,  the  me- 
thod of  reafoning  on  thefe  fubjedts,  which  of  all 
others  are  the  moft  important ; though  they  are  com- 
monly treated  in  tfie  loofefl  and  moft  carelefs  man- 
ner. 

Another  reafon  of  this  popular  miftake  with  regard 
to  the  caufe  of  low  intereft,  feems  to  be  the  inftance 
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of  fame  nations  ; where,  after  a fudden  acquifition 
of  money  or  of  the  precious  metals,  by  means  of 
foreign  conqueft,  the  intereft  has  fallen,  not  only 
among  them,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring  ftates,  as 
foon  as  that  money  was  difperfed,  and  had  infinuat- 
ed  itfelf  into  every  corner.  Thus,  intereft  in  Spain 
fell  near  a half  immediately  after  the  difcovery  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  as  we  are  informed  by  Garcilaffo  dela 
Vega : And  it  has  been  ever  frnce  gradually  finking 
in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  Intereft  in  Rome,  af- 
ter the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  fell  from  6 to  4 per  cent . 
as  we  learn  from  Dion  f. 

The  caufes  of  the  finking  of  intereft,  upon  fuch  an 
event,  l'eem  different  in  the  conquering  country  and 
in  the  neighbouring  ftates  j but  in  neither  of  them 
can  we  juftly  afcribe  that  effedt  merely  to  the  en- 
creafe  of  gold  and  filver. 

In  the  conquering  country,  it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  this  new  acquifition  of  money  will  fall  in  a few 
hands,  and  be  gathered  into  large  fums,  which  feek 
a fecure  revenue,  either  by  the  purchafe  of  land  or 
by  intereft  ; and  confequently  the  fame  effedt  fol- 
lows, for  a little  time,  as  if  there  had  been  a great  ac- 
ceffion  of  induftry  and  commerce.  The  encreafe  of 
lenders  above  the  borrowers  finks  tfhe  intereft  ; and 
fo  much  the  fafter,  if  thofe,  who  have  acquired  thofe 
large  fums,  find  no  induftry  or  commerce,  in  the 
ftate,  and  no  method  of  employing  their  money  but 
by  lending  it  at  intereft.  But  after  this  new  mafs  of 
gold  and  filver  has  been  digefted,  and  has  circulated 
through  the  whole  ftate,  affairs  will  foon  return  to 
their  former  fituation  ; while  the  landlords  and  new 
money-holders,  living  idly,  fquander  above  their  in- 
come ; anft  the  former  daily  contract  debt,  and  the 
latter  encroach  on  their  flock  till  its  final  extindlion. 
The  whole  money  may  ftill  be  in  the  flare,  and  make 
itfelf  felt  by  the  encreafe  of  prices  : But  not  being 

now 
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now  colletted  into  any  large  maffes  or  flocks,  the 
difproportion  between  the  borrowers  and  lenders  is 
the  fame  as  formerly,  and  confequently  the  high  in- 
tereft  returns. 

Accordingly  we  find,  in  Rome,  that,  fo  early  as 
Tiberius’s  time,  intereft  had  again  mounted  to  6 per 
cent.  * though  no  accident  had  happened  to  drain  the 
empire  of  money.  In  Trajan’s  time,  money  lent  on 
mortgages  in  Italy,  bore  6 per  cent,  f ; on  common 
fecurities  in  Bithynia,  12  +.  And  if  intereft  in  Spain 
has  not  rifen  to  its  old  pitch  ; this  can  be  afcribed  to 
{nothing  but  the  continuance  of  the  fame  caufe  that 
unk  it,  to  wit,  the  large  fortunes  continually  made 
in  the  Indies,  which  come  over  to  Spain  from  time 
to  time,  and*  fupply  the  demand  of  the  borrowers. 
By  this  accidental  and  extraneous  caufe,  more  mo- 
ney is  to  be  lent  in  Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  col- 
letted  into  large  fums  than  would  otherwife  be  found 
in  a ftate,  where  there  are  fo  little  commerce  and  in- 
duftry. 

As  to  the  reduttion  of  intereft,  which  has  follow- 
ed in  England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, that  have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual;  and 
has  not  proceeded  from  the  encreafe  of  money,  con- 
fidered  merely  in  itfelf  ; but  from  that  of  induftry, 
which  is  the  natural  effett  of  the  former  encreafe,  in 
that  interval,  before  it  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and 
provifions.  For  to  return  to  the  foregoing  fuppofiti- 
on ; if  the  induftry  of  England  had  rifen  as  much 
from  other  caufes,  (and  that  rife  might  eafily  have 
happened,  though  the  ftock  of  money  had  remained 
the  fame)  mull:  not  all  the  fame  confequences  have 
followed,  which  we  obferve  at  prefent?  The  fame 
people  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  found  in  the  kingdom, 
the  fame  commodities,  the  fame  induftry,  manufac- 
tures, 
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tures,  and  commerce  ; and  confequently  the  fame 
merchants,  with  the  fame  flocks,  that  is,  with  the 
fame  command  over  labour  and  commodities,  only 
reprefented  by  a fma*ller  number  of  white  or  yellow 
pieces;  which  being  a circumflance  of  no  moment, 
would  only  affeCt  the  waggoner,  porter,  and  trunk- 
maker.  Luxury,  therefore,  manufactures,  arts,  in- 
duftry,  frugality,  flourifhing  equally  as  at  prefent,  it 
is  evident,  that  interefl  mufi  alfo  have  been  as  low  ; 
fince  that  is  the  neceffary  reiult  of  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  ; fo  far  as  they  determine  the  profits  of  com- 
merce, and  the  proportion  between  the  borrowers  and 
lenders  in  any  flatc. 
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Of  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

* 

I T is  very  ufual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  commerce,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  com- 
modities, and  to  preferve  among  themfelves  what- 
ever they  think  valuable  and  ufeful.  They  do  not 
confider,  that,  in  this  prohibition,  they  act  direftly 
contrary  to  their  intention  ; and  that  the  more  is  ex- 
ported of  any  commodity,  the  more  will  be  raifed 
at  home,  of  which  they  themfelves  will  always  have 
the  firft  offer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient 
laws  of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  cri- 
minal ; that  being  fuppofed  a fpecies  of  fruit  fo  ex- 
cellent in  Attica,  that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too 
delicious  for  the  palate  of  any  foreigner.  And 
in  this  ridiculous  prohibition  they  were  fo  much 
in  earned:,  that  informers  were  thence  called  fycc- 
pbants  among  them,  from  two  Greek  words,  which 
fignify  Jigs  and  difcoverer  +.  There  are  proofs  in 
many  old  a£ts  of  parliament  of  the  fame  ignorance  in 
the  nature  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  And  to  this  day,  in  France,  the  ex- 
portation 
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portation  of  corn  is  ahnoft  always  prohibited;  in 
order,  as  they  fay,  to  prevent  famines  ; though  it  is 
.evident,  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  fre- 
quent famines,  which  fo  much  diftrefs  that  fertile 
country. 

The  fame  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has 
alfo  prevailed  among  fevcral  nations  ; and  it  required 
both  reafon  and  experience  to  convince  any  people, 
that  thefe  prohibitions  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  raife  the  exchange  againft  them,  and  produce  a 
ftill  greater  exportation. 

Thefe  errors,  one  may  fay,  are  grofs  and  palpable  : 
But  there  ftill  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquaint- 
ed with  commerce,  a ftrong  jealoufy  with  regard  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  a fear,  that  all  their  gold 
and  filver  may  be  leaving  them.  This  leems  to  me, 
almoft  in  every  cafe,  a groundiefs  apprehenfion  ; and 
I fl'iould  as  foon  dread,  that  all  our  fprings  and  rivers 
fhould  be  exhaufted,  as  that  money  fhould  abandon 
a kingdom  where  there  are  people  and  induftry.  Let 
us  carefully  preferve  thefe  latter  advantages  ; and 
we  need  never  be  apprehenfive  of  lofing  the  former. 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  all  calculations  concern- 
ing the  balance  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncer- 
tain facts  and  fuppofitions.  The  cuftom-houfe  books 
are  allowed  to  be  an  inlufficient  ground  of  reafoning  ; 
nor  is  the  rate  of  exchange  much  better  ; unlefs  we 
confider  it  with  all  nations,  and  know  alfo  the  pro- 
portions of  the  feveral  funis  remitted ; which  one 
may  lafely  pronounce  impolftble.  Every  man,  who 
has  ever  reafoned  on  this  fubjett,  has  always  proved 
his  theory,  whatever  it  was,  by  facts  and  calculati- 
ons, and  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  commodities 
fent  to  all  foreign  kingdoms. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Gee  ftruck  the  nation  with 
an  univerfal  panic,  when  they  faw  it  plainly  de- 
monftrated,  by  a detail  of  particulars,  that  the  ba- 
lance was  againft  them  for  fo  confiderable  a fum 

as 
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as  mult  leave  them  without  a fingle  {hilling  in 
five  or  fix  years.  But  luckily,  twenty  years  have 
fince  elapfed,  with  an  expensive  foreign  war ; yet 
it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  money  is  ftill  more 
plentiful  among  us  than  in  any  former  period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  this  head 
than  Dr.  Swift ; an  author  fo  quick  in  difcerning 
the  miftakes  and  abfurdities  of  others.  He  fays, 
in  his  jhori  view  of  the  Jlate  of  Ireland,  that  the 
whole  cafh  of  that  kingdom  formerly  amounted 
but  to  500,000  /.  ; that  out  of  this  the  Irifh  re- 
mitted every  year  a neat  million  to  England,  and 
had  fcarcely  any  other  fource  from  which  they 
could  compenfate  themfelves,  and  little  other  fo- 
reign trade  than  the  importation  of  French  wines, 
for  which  they  paid  ready  money.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  fituation,  which  mull  be  owned 
to  be  difadvantageous,  was,  that,  in  a courfe  of 
three  years,  the  current  money  qf  Ireland,  from 
500,000/.  was  reduced  to  lefs  than  two.  And 
at  prefent,  I fuppofe,  in  a courfe  of  thirty  years  it 
is  abfolutely  nothing.  Yet  I know  not  how,  that 
opinion  of  the  advance  of  riches  in  Ireland,  which 
gave  the  Doftor  fo  much  indignation,  fetms  ftill 
to  continue,  and  gain  ground  with  every  body. 

In  fhort  this  apprehenfion  of  the  wrong  ba- 
lance of  trade,  appears  of  fuch  a nature,  that  it 
difcovers  itfelf,  wherever  one  is  out  of  humour 
with  the  miniftry,  or  is  in  low  fpirits  ; and  as 
it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a particular  detail 
of  all  the  exports,  which  counterbalance  the  im- 
ports, it  may  here  be  proper  to  form  a general 
argument,  that  may  prove  the  impoffibility  of  this 
event,  as  long  as  we  preferve  our  people  and  our 
induftry. 

Suppofe  four-fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Great 
Britain  to  be  annihilated  in  one  night,  and  the 
nation  reduced  to  the  fame  condition,  with  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  fpecie,  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  Harrys  and 
Edwards,  what  would  be  the  confequence  ? Muft 
not  the  price  of  all  labour  and  commodities  fink 
in  proportion,  and  every  thing  be  fold  as  cheap 
as  they  were  in  thole  ages  ? What  nation  could 
then  difpute  with  us  in  any  foreign  market,  or 
pretend  to  navigate  or  to  fell  manufactures  at  the 
lame  price,  which  to  us  would  afford  fufficient 
profit  ? In  how  little  time,  therefore,  muff  this 
bring  back  the  money  which  we  had  loft,  and  raife 
us  to  the  level  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations  ? 
Where,  after  we  have  arrived,  we  immediately  lofe 
the  advantage  of  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  and  com- 
modities ; and  the  farther  flowing  in  of  money  is 
flopped  by  our  fulnefs  and  repletion. 

Again,  fuppofe,  that  all  the  money  of  Great 
Britain  were  multiplied  fivefold  in  a night,  muft 
not  the  contrary  effect  follow  ? Muft  not  all  la- 
bour and  commodities  rife  to  fuch  an  exorbitant 
height,  that  no  neighbouring  nations  could  afford 
to  buy  from  us  ; while  their  commodities,  on  the 
other  hand,  became  comparatively  fo  cheap,  that, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  laws  which  could  be  formed, 
they  would  be  run  in  upon  us,  and  our  money  flow 
out ; till  we  fall  to  a level  with  foreigners,  and  lofe 
that  great  fuperiority  of  riches,  which  had  laid  us 
under  fuch  difadvantages  ? 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fame  caufes,  which 
would  correCt  thefe  exorbitant  inequalities,  -were 
they  to  happen  miraculouily,  muft  prevent  their 
happening  in  the  common  courfeof  nature,  and  muft 
for  ever,  in  all  neighbouring  nations,  preferve 
money  nearly  proportionable  to  the ' art  and  in- 
duftry  of  each  nation.  All  water,  wherever  it 
communicates,  remains  always  at  a level.  Afk 
naturalifts  the  reafon  ; they  tel!  you,  that,  were 
it  to  be  railed  in  any  one  place,  the  fuperior  gra- 
vity of  that  part  irot  being  balanced,  muft  deprefs 

it, 
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it,  till  it  meet  a counterpoife  ; and  that  the  fame 
caufe,  which  redreffes  the  inequality  when  it  hap- 
pens, mull  for  ever  prevent  it,  without  fome  vio- 
lent external  operation  *. 

Can  one  imagine,  that  it  had  ever  been  pofli- 
ble,  by  any  laws,  or  even  by  any  art  or  induftry, 
to  have  kept  all  the  money  in  Spain,  which  the 
galleons  have  brought  from  the  Indies  ? Or  that 
all  commodities  could  be  fold  in  France  for  a 
tenth  of  the  price  which  they  would  yield  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  without  finding 
their  way  thither,  and  draining  from  that  immenfe 
treafure  ? What  other  reafon,  indeed,  is  there, 
why  all  nations,  at  prefen t,  gain  in  their  trade  with 
Spain  and  Portugal ; but  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to 
heap  up  money,  more  than  any  fluid,  beyond  its 
proper  level  ? The  fovereigns  of  thefe  countries  have 
fliown,  that  they  wanted  not  inclination  to  keep  their 
gold  and  filver  to  themfelves,  had  it  been  in  any 
degree  pra&icable. 

But  as  any  body  of  water  may  be  raifed  a- 
bove  the  level  of  the  furrounding  element,  if  the 
former  has  no  communication  with  the  latter  ; 
fo  in  money,  if  the  communication  be  cut  oft', 
by  any  material  or  phyfical  impediment,  (for  all 
laws  alone  are  ineffectual)  there  may,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  be  a very  great  inequality  of  money.  Thus 
the  immenfe  diltance  of  China,  together  with  the 
monopolies  of  our  India  companies,  obftruCting 
the  communication,  preferve  in  Europe  the  gold 
and  filver,  efpecially  the  latter,  in  much  greater 

plenty 

* There  is  another  caufe,  though  more  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion, which  checks  the  wrong  balance  of  trade,  to  every 
particular  nation  to  which  the  kingdom  trades.  When  we 
import  more  goods  t)ian  we  export,  the  exchange  turns  againlt 
us,  and  this  become  a new  encouragement  to  export ; as  much- 
as  the  charge  of  carriage  and  infurance  of  the  money  which  be- 
comes due  would  amount  to.  For  the  exchange  can  never  rife 
but  a little  higher  than  that  fum. 
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plenty  than  they  are  found  in  that  kingdom. 
But,  notwithftanding  this  great  obftruttion,  the 
force  of  the  caufes  above-mentioned  is  ftill  evi- 
dent. The  Ikill  and  ingenuity  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral furpafles  that  of  China,  with  regard  to  ma- 
nual arts  and  manufadtures ; yet  are  we  never 
able  to  trade  thither  without  great  difadvantage. 
And  were  it  not  for  the  continual  recruits,  which 
we  receive  from  America,  money  would  foon  fink 
in  Europe,  and  rife  in  China,  till  it  came  near- 
ly to  a level  in  both  places.  Nor  can  any  rea- 
fonable  man  doubt,  but  that  induftricus  nati- 
on, were  they  as  near  us  as  Poland  or  Barbary, 
would  drain  us  of  the  overplus  of  pur  fpecie, 
and  draw  to  themfelves  a larger  fhare  of  the 
Weft  Indian  treafures.  We  need  not  have  re- 
courfe  to  a phyfical  attraction,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  neceflity  of  this  operation.  There  is 
a moral  attra&ion,  arifing  from  the  interefts 
and  paflions  of  men,  which  is  full  as  potent  and 
infallible. 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of 
every  kingdom  among  themfelves,  but  by  the 
force  of  this  principle,  which  makes  it  impofli- 
ble  for  money  to  lofe  its  level,  and  either  to  rife 
or  fink  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  labour  and 
commodities  which  are  in  each  province  ? Did  not 
long  experience  make  people  eafy  on  this  head, 
what  a fund  of  gloomy  reflections  might  calcula- 
tions afford  to  a melancholy  Yorkftureman,  while 
he  computed  and  magnified  the  fums  drawn  to 
London  by  taxes,  abfentees,  commodities,  and 
found  on  comparifon  the  oppofite  articles  fo  much 
inferior?  And  no  doubt,  had  the  Heptarchy  fubfi fl- 
ed in  England,  the  legiflature  of  each  ftate  had 
been  continually  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a wrong 
balance  ; and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  mutual  ha- 
tred of  thefe  ftates  would  have  been  extremely 

violent 
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violent  on  account  of  their  clofe  neighbourhood, 
they  would  have  loaded  and  oppreffed  all  com- 
merce, by  a jealous  and  fuperfluous  caution. 
Sipce  the  union  has  removed  the  barriers  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England,  which  of  thefe  na- 
tions gains  from  the  other  by  this  free  commerce  ? 
Or  if  the  former  kingdom  has  received  any  en- 
creafe  of  riches,  can  it  reafonably  be  accounted 
for  by  any  thing  but  the  encreafe  of  its  art  and 
induflry  ? It  was  a common  apprehenfion  in  Eng- 
land, before  the  union,  as  we  learn  from  L’Abbe 
du  Bos  j;,  that  Scotland  would  foon  drain  them 
of  their  treafure,  were  an  open  trade  allowed ; and 
on  the  other  fide  the  Tweed  a contrary  apprehen- 
fion prevailed : With  what  juftice  in  both,  time  has 
fhown. 

What  happens  in  fmall  portions  of  mankind, 
muft  take  place  in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance 
with  each  other,  and  with  Italy,  independent  of 
the  legiflature  ; as  much  as  the  feveral  counties 
of  Great  Britain,  or  the  feveral  parifhes  of  each 
county.  And  any  man  who  travels  over  Europe 
at  this  day,  may  fee  by  the  prices  of  commo- 
dities, that  money,  in  fpite  of  the  abfurd  jealoufy 
of  princes  and  ftates,  has  brought  itfelf  nearly 
to  a level  ; and  that  the  difference  between  one 
kingdom  and  another  is  not  greater  in  this  refpedt, 
than  it  is  often  between  different  provinces  of  the 
fame  kingdom.  Men  naturally  flock  to  capital  ci- 
ties, fea-ports,  and  navigable  rivers.  There  we 
find  more  men,  more  induftry,  more  commodi- 
ties, and  confequently  more  money  ; but  hill  the; 
latter  difference  holds  proportion  with  thp  former, 
and  the  level  is  preferved. 

Our 

X Les  interets  d’Angleterre  mal  tntendus. 

* See  NOTE  (R). 
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Our  jealoufy  and  our  hatred  of  France  are  with- 
out bounds  ; and  the  former  fentiment,  at  leaft, 
muff  be  acknowledged  reafonable  and  well-ground- 
ed. Thefe  pafiions  have  occafioned  innumerable 
barriers  and  obftruCtions  upon  commerce,  where 
we  are  accufed  of  being  commonly  the  aggref- 
iors.  But  what  have  we  gained  by  the  bargain  ? 
We  loft  the  French  market  for  our  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, and  transferred  the  commerce  of  wine 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  worfe  li- 
quor at  a higher  price.  There  are  few  Englifh- 
men  who  would  not  think  their  country  abfo- 
lutely  ruined,  were  French  wines  fold  in  Eng- 
land fo  cheap  and  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  fup- 
plant,  in  fome  meafure,  all  ale,  and  home-brew- 
ed liquors  : But  would  we  lay  aftde  prejudice,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  innocent,  perhaps  advantageous. 
Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France, 
in  order  to  fupply  England  with  wine,  would 
make  it  requiffte  for  the  French  to  take  the  pro- 
duce of  an  Englilh  acre,  fown  in  wheat  or  barley, 
in  order  to  fubfift  themfelves  ; and  it  is  evident, 
that  we  fhould  thereby  get  command  of  the  bet- 
ter commodity. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  French  king, 
prohibiting  the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  and 
ordering  all  thofe  which  are  lately  planted  to  be 
grubbed  up:  So  fenfible  are  they,  in  that  country, 
of  the  fuperior  value  of  corn,  above  every  other 
produCt. 

Marefchal  Vauban  complains  often,  and  with 
reafon,  of  the  abfurd  duties  which  load  the  en- 
try of  thofe  wines  of  Languedoc,  Guienne,  and 
other  fouthern  provinces,  that  are  imported  into 
Britanny  and  Normandy.  He  entertained  no  doubt 
but  thefe  latter  provinces  could  preferve  their  ba- 
lance, notwithftanding  the  open  commerce  which 
he  recommends.  And  it  is  evident,  that  a few 
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leagues  more  navigation  to  England  would  make  no 
difference;  or  if  it  did,  that  it  muff  operate  alike 
on  the  commodities  of  both  kingdoms. 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  fink,  and  another  by  which  we  may  raife 
money  beyond  its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom  ; 
but  thefe  cafes,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to 
refolve  into  our  general  theory,  and  to  bring  addi- 
tional authority  to  it. 

I fcarcely  know  any  method  of  finking  money 
below  its  level,  but  thofe  inflitutions  of  banks, 
funds,  and  paper-credit,  which  are  fo  much  prac- 
tifed  in  this  kingdom.  Thefe  render  paper  equiva- 
lent to  morijpy,  circulate  it  throughout  the  whole 
flate,  make  it  fupply  the  place  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  raife  proportionably  the  price  of  labour  and 
commodities,  and  by  that  means  either  banifh  a 
great  part  of  thofe  precious  metals,  or  prevent 
their  farther  encreafe.  What  can  be  more  fhort- 
fighted  than  our  reafonings  on  this  head  ? We 
fancy,  becaufe  an  individual  would  be  much  rich- 
er, were  his  flock  of  money  doubled,  that  the 
fame  good  effect  would  follow  were  the  money 
of  every  one  encreafed ; not  confidering,  that  this 
would  raife  as  much  the  price  of  every  commo- 
dity, and  reduce  every  man,  in  time,  to  the  fame 
condition  as  before.  It  is  only  in  our  public  ne- 
gotiations and  tranfa&ions  with  foreigners,  that 
a greater  flock  of  money  is  advantageous  ; and  as 
our  paper  is  there  abfolutely  infignificant,  we  feel, 
by  its  means,  all  the  ill  effects  arifing  from  a great 
abundance  of  tmoney,  without  reaping  any  of  the 
advantages Suppofe 

* We  obferved  in  Effay  III.  that  money  \vh£n  encreafing, 
gives  encouragement  to  indultry,  during  the  interval  between 
the  encreafe  of  money  and  rife  of  the  prices.  A good  effedl 
of  this  nature  may  follow  too  from  paper-credit ; but  it  i-s 
dangerous  to  precipitate  matters,  at  the  rifk  of  lofing  all  by 
the  failing  of  that  credit,  as  muft  happen  upon  any  violent 
fhoclc  in  public  affairs. 
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Suppofe  that  there  are  12  millions  of  paper, 
which  circulate  in  the  kingdom  as  money,  (for 
we  arc  not  to  imagine,  that  all  our  enormous 
funds  are  employed  in  that  fhape)  and  fuppofe  the 
real  cafh  of  the  kingdom  to  be  18  millions : Here 
is  a ftate  which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  able 
to  hold  a flock  of  30  millions.  1 fay,  if  it  be  able 
to  hold  it,  it  mufl  of  necefftty  have  acquired  it  in 
gold^  and  filver,  had  we  not  obftru&ed  the  en- 
trance of  thefe  inetals  by  this  new  invention  of 
paper.  Whence  would  it  have  acquired  that  fum  f 
From  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  why  ? 
Becaufe  if  you  remove  thefe  12  millions,  money 
in  this  ftate  is  below  its  level,  compared  with  our 
neighbours  ; and  we  muft  immediately  draw  from 
all  of  them,  till  we  be  full  and  faturate,  fo  to 
fpeak,  and  can  hold  no  more.  By  our  prefent 
politics,  we  are  as  careful  to  fluff  the  nation  with 
this  fine  commodity  of  bank-bills,  and  chequer- 
notes,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  being  overburthened 
with  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of 
bullion  in  France  is,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to 
the  want  of  paper-credit.  The  French  have  no 
banks : Merchants  bills  do  not  there  circulate  as 
with  us  : Ufury  or  lending  on  intereft  is  not  di- 
rectly permitted ; fo  that  many  have  large  fums  in 
their  coffers  : Great  quantities  of  plate  are  ufed 
in  private  houfes  ; and  all  the  churches  are  full 
of  it.  By  this  means,  provifions  and  labour  ftill 
remain  cheaper  among  them,  than  in  nations  that 
are  not  half  fo  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  fituation,  in  point  of  trade  as  well 
as  in  great  public  emergencies,  are  too  evident  to 
be  difputed. 

The  fame  fafhion  a few  years  ago  prevailed  in 
Genoa,  which  ftill  has  place  in  England  and  Hol- 
land, of  ufing  fervices  of  China-ware  inftead  of 
plate ; but  the  fenate  forefeeing  the  confequence, 

pro- 
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prohibited  the  ufe  of  that  brittle  commodity  be- 
yond a certain  extent ; while  the  ufe  of  filver-plate 
was  left  unlimited.  And  I fuppofe,  in  their  late 
diftreffes,  they  felt  the  good  effect  of  this  ordinance. 
Our  tax  on  plate  is,  perhaps,  in  this  view,  fomewhat 
impolitic. 

Before  the  introduction  of  paper-money  into  our 
colonies,  they  had  gold  and  filver  fufficient  for 
their  circulation.  Since  the  introduction  of  that 
commodity,  the  leaft  inconveniency  that  has  follow- 
ed is  the  total  banilhment  of  the  precious  metals. 
And  after  the  abolition  of  paper,  can  it  be  doubted 
but  money  will  return,  while  thefe  colonies  poffefs 
manufacture^  and  commodities,  the  only  thing  va- 
luable in  commerce,  and  for  whofe  fake  alone  all 
men  defire  money  ? e 

What  pity  Lycurgus  did  not  think  of  paper- 
credit,  when  he  wanted  to  banifh  gold  and  filver 
from  Sparta ! It  would  have  ferved  his  purpofe  bet- 
ter than  lumps  of  iron  he  made  ufe  of  as  money ; 
and  would  alfo  have  prevented  more  effectually  all 
commerce  with  ftrangers,  as  being  of  fo  much  le& 
real  and  intrinfic  value. 

It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that,  as  all  thefe 
queftions  of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  com- 
plicated, there  are  certain  lights,  in  which  this  fub- 
jeft  may  be  placed,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  advan- 
tages of  paper-credit  and  banks  to  be  fuperior  to 
their  difadvantages.  That  they  banifh  fpecie  and 
bullion  from  a ftate  is  undoubtedly  true ; and  who- 
ever looks  no  farther  than  this  circumftance  does 
well  to  condemn  them ; but  fpecie  and  bullion 
are  not  of  fo  great  confequence  as  not  to  admit 
of  a compenfation,  and  even  an  overbalance  from 
the  encreafe  of  induflry  and  of  credit,  which  may  be 
promoted  by  the  right  ufe  of  paper-money.  It  is 
well  known  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  a merchant  to 
be  able  to  difcount  his  bills  upon  occafion  ; and 
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every  thing  that  facilitates  this  fpecies  of  traffic  is 
favourable  to  the  general  commerce  of  a ftate.  But 
private  bankers  a.e  enabled  to  give  fuch  credit  by 
the  credit  they  receive  from  the  depofiting  of  money 
in  their  fhops  ; and  the  bank  of  England  in  the  fame 
manner,  from  the  liberty  it  has  to  iflfue  its  notes  in 
all  payments.  There  was  an  invention  of  this  kind, 
which  was  fallen  upon  fome  years  ago  by  the  banks 
of  Edinburgh  ; and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  moll 
ingenious  ideas  that  has  been  executed  in  com- 
merce, has  alfo  been  thought  advantageous  to 
Scotland.  It  is  there  called  a Bank-Credit  ; and  is 
of  this  nature.  A man  goes  to  the  bank  and  finds 
furety  to  the  amount,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  of  a thoufand 
pounds.  This  money,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  has  the 
liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he  pleafes,  and  he 
pays  only  the  ordinary  interefl  for  it,  while  it  is  in 
his  hands.  He  may,  when  he  pleafes,  repay  any 
fum  fo  fmall  as  twenty  pounds,  and  the  intereft  is 
difeounted  from  the  very  day  of  the  repayment. 
The  advantages,  refulting  from  this  contrivance,  are 
manifold.  As  a man  may  find  furety  nearly  to  the 
amount  of  his  fubftance,  and  his  bank-credit  is 
equivalent  to  ready  money,  a merchant  does  here- 
by in  a manner  coin  his  houfes,  his  houfehold 
furniture,  the  goods  in  his  ware-houfe,  the  foreign 
debts  due  to  him,  his  fhips  at  fea ; and  can,  upon 
occafion,  employ  them  in  all  payments,  as  if  they 
were  the  current  money  of  the  country.  If  a man 
borrow  a thoufand  pounds  from  a private  hand, 
befides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  found  when 
required,  he  pays  intereft  for  it,  whether  he  be 
uftng  it  or  not  : His  bank  credit  cofts  him  nothing 
except  during  the  very  moment,  in  which  it  is 
of  fervice  to  him : And  this  circumftance  is  of 
equal  advantage  as  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at 
much  lower  intereft.  Merchants,  likewife,  from 
this  invention,  acquire  a great  facility  in  fupport- 
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ing  each  other’s  credit,  which  is  a confiderable 
fecurity  againft  bankruptcies.,  A man,  when  his 
own  bank-credit  is  exhaufted,  go£~js^®  any  of  his 
neighbours  who  is  not  in  the  fcfffrecondition  ; and 
he  gets  the  money,  which  he  replaces  at  his  con- 
venience. 

After  this  practice  had  taken  place  during  fome 
years  at  Edinburgh,  feveral  companies  of  mer- 
chants at  Glafgow  carried  the  matter  farther.  They 
affociated  themfe:ves  into  different  banks,  and  iffued 
notes  fo  low  as  ten  (hillings,  which  they  ufed  in  all 
payments  for  goods,  manutadtures,  tradefmen’s  la- 
bour of  all  kinds  ; and  thefe  notes,  from  the  efta- 
biifhed  credit  of  the  companies,  paffed  as  money 
in  all  paymAits  throughout  the  country.  By  this 
means,  a (lock  of  five  thoufand  pounds  was  able  to 
perform  the  fame  operations  as  if  it  were  fix  or 
feven  ; and  merchants  were  thereby  enabled  to 
trade  to  a greater  extent,  and  to  require  lefs  pro- 
fit in  all  their  tranfactions.  But  whatever  other 
advantages  refult  from  thefe  inventions,  it  mull  Hill 
be  allowed  that,  befides  giving  too  great  facility 
to  credit,  which  is  dangerous,  they  banilh  the  pre- 
cious metals ; and  nothing  can  be  a more  evident 
proof  of  it,  than  a comparifon  of  the  paft  and 
prefent  condition  of  Scotland  in  that  particular.  It 
was  found,  upon  the  recoinage  made  after  the 
union,  that  there  was  near  a million  of  fpecie  in 
that  country : But  notwithftanding  the  great  en- 
creafe  of-  riches,  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
all  kinds,  it  is  thought,  that,  even  where  there  is  no 
extraordinary  drain  made  by  England,  the  current 
fpecie  will  not  now  amount  to  a third  of  that  fum. 

But  as  our  projedfts  of  paper-credit  are  almoft 
the  only  expedient,  by  which  we  can  fink  money  be- 
low its  level  j fo,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient, 
by  which  we  can  raife  money  above  it,  is  a practice 
which  we  fhould  all  exclaim  againft  as  deftruftive, 
Z 2,  namely. 
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namely,  the  gathering  of  large  fums  into  a pub- 
lic treafure,  poking  them  up,  and  abfolutely  pre- 
venting their  cifculution.  The  fluid,  not  communi- 
cating with  the  neighbouring  element,  may,  by  fuch 
an  artifice,  be  railed  to  what  height  we  pleafe.  To 
prove  this,  we  need  only  return  to  our  firffc  fuppofiti- 
on,  of  annihilating  the  half  or  any  part  of  our  cafh ; 
where  we  found,  that  the  immediate  canfequence  of 
fuch  an  event  would  be  the  attra&ion  of  an  equal 
fum  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  Nor  does 
there  l'eem  to  be  any  neceflary  bounds  fet,  by  the  na- 
ture of  things,  to  this  pra&ice  of  hoarding.  A fmall 
city,  like  Geneva,  continuing  this  policy  for  ages, 
might  engrofs  nine-tenths  of  the  money  of  Europe, 
There  feems,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  man,  an  in- 
vincible obflacle  to  that  immenfe  growth  of  riches. 
A weak  date,  with  an  enormous  treafurej  will  foon 
become  a prey  to  fotne  of  its  poorer,  but  more  pow- 
erful neighbours.  A great  (late  would  diflipate  its 
wealth  in  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  projects  ; and 
probably  deftroy,  with  it,  what  is  much  more  valu- 
able, the  induftry,  morals,  and  numbers  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  fluid,  in  this  cafe,  raifed  to  too  great  a 
height,  burfts  and  deftroys  the  veflel  that  contains  it ; 
and  mixing  itfelf  with  the  furrounding  element,  foon 
falls  to  its  proper  level. 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this 
principle,  that,  though  all  hillorians  agree  in  relating 
uniformly  fo  recent  an  event,  as  the  immehfe  trea- 
fure amaffed  by  Harry  VII.  (which  they  make 
amount  to  2,700,000  pounds,)  we  rather  rejedt  their 
concurring  teftimony,  than  admit  of  a faft,  which 
agrees  fo  ill  with  our  inveterate  prejudices.  It  is  in- 
deed probable,  that  this  fum  might  be  three-fourth? 
of  all  the  money  in  England.  But  where  is  the  dif-r 
Acuity  in  conceiving,  that  fuch  a fum  might  be 
amafled  in  twenty  years,  by  a cunning,  rapacious, 
frugal,  and  alinoft  abfolute  monarch  ? Nor  is  it  pro^ 
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bable,  that  the  diminution  of  circulating  mpney  was 
ever  fenfibly  felt  by  the  people,  or  ey^clid  them 
any  prejudice.  The  finking  of-cjS^prices  of  all 
commodities  would  immedial^i^replace  it,  by  giv- 
ing F.ngland  the  advantage  in  its  commerce  with  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms. 

Have  we  not  an  inftance  in  the  fmall  republic  of 
Athens  with  its  allies,  who  in  about  fifty  years,  be- 
tween the  Median  and  Peloponnefian  wars,  amafied 
a fum  not*4huch  inferior  to  that  of  Harry  VII?  For 
all  the  Greek  hiftorians  f and  orators  J agree,  that 
the  Athenians  collected  in  the  citadel  more  than 
10,000  talents,  which  they  afterwards  diffipated  to 
their  own  ruin,  in  rafh  and  imprudent  enterpriz- 
es.  But  when  this  money  was  fet  a running,  and 
began  to  communicate  with  the  furrounding  fluid  ; 
what  was  the  confequence  ? Did  it  remain  in  the 
ftate  ? No.  For  we  find,  by  the  memorable  cenfus 
mentioned  by  Demofthenes  ||  and  Polybius  §,  that, 
in  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  whole  value  of 
the  republic,  comprehending  lands,  houfes,  com- 
modities, Haves,  and  money,  was  lefs  than  6000  ta- 
lents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-fpirited  people  was  this, 
to  colledt  and  keep  in  their  treafury,  with  a view 
to  conquefts,  a fum,  which  it  was  every  day  in 
the  power  of  the  citizens,  by  a Angle  vote,  to 
diftrikmte  among  theuifelves,  and  which  would  have 
gone  nW  to  triple  the  riches  of  every  individual ! 
For  we  rmifl:  obferve,  that  the  numbers  and  private 
riches  of  the  Athenians  are  faid,  by  ancient  writ- 
ers, to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Macedonian.  ’’V 

^ Money 

f Thucydides,  lib.  ii.  and  Diod.  Sic.  lio^ij. 

X Vid.  JEfchinis  et  Demofthenis  Epijl* 

j|  Yh.fi  Ivy.fAopiAC- 

§ Lib.  ii.  cap.  62, 
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Money  +j\vas  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  dur- 
ing the  age  JPhilip  and  Perfeus,  than  in  Eng- 
land during  that?T£-Jdarry  VII.  : Yet  thefe  two  mo- 
narchs  in  thirty  years^-J-  collected  from  the  fmall 
kingdom  of  Macedon,  a larger  treafure  than  that 
of  the  Englifh  monarch.  Paulus  iEmilius  brought 
to  Rome  about  1,700,000  Sterling  §.  P.iny  fays, 
■2,400,000  j.  And  that  was  but  a part  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian treafure.  The  rtft  was  diflipated  by  the 
refinance  and  flight  of  Perfeus  ||. 

We  may  learn  from  Stanian,  that  the  canton 
of  Berne  had  300,000  pounds  lent  at  intereft,  and 
had  above  fix  times  as  much  in  their  treafury.  Here 
then  is  a fum  hoarded  of  1 ,800,000  ,-pounds  Ster- 
ling, which  is  at  lead  quadruple  what  fhould  na- 
turally circulate  in  fuch  a petty  ftate ; and  yet  no 
one,  who  travels  in  the  Pais  de  Vaux,  or  any  part 
of  that  canton,  obferves  any  want  of  money  more 
than  could  be  fuppofed  in  a country  of  that  ex- 
tent, foil,  and  fituation.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
fcarce  any  inland  provinces  in  the  continent  of 
France  or  Germany,  where  the  inhabitants  are  at 
this  time  fo  opulent,  though  that  canton  has  vaftly 
encreafed  its  treafure  fince  1714,  the  time  when 
Stanian  wrote  his  judicious  account  of  Switzer- 
land *. 

The  account  given  by  Appian  of  the  trer.fure 
of  the  Ptolemies,  is  fo  prodigious,  that  ogt  can- 
not admit  of  it ; and  fo  much  the  lefift  becaufe 
the  hiftorian  fays,  that  the  other  fucceflors  of  Alex- 
ander 

C 

f Titi  Livii,  lib.  xlv.  cap.  40. 

§ Vel.  Paterc.  lib.  1.  cap.  9. 

X Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3. 

11  Titi  Livii,  ibid. 

* The  poverpj./*;  nich  Stanian  fpeaks  of  is  only  to  be  feen  in 
the  moll:  mountainous  cantons,  where  there  is  no  commodity  to 
bring  money.  And  even  there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than 
in  the  diocefe  of  Saltlburgh  on"the  one  hand,  or  Savoy  on  the 
other.  Proem. 
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ander  were  alfo  frugal,  and  hadyinany  them 
treafures  not  much  inferior.  For  'thi&^aving  hu- 
mour of  the  neighbouring  prine^^^mfl  neceffari- 
ly  have'  checked  the  frugaJ^^TF  the  Egyptian 
monarchs,  according  todiCToregoing  theory.  The 
fum  he  mentions  is  'jjfoooo  talents,  or  191,166,666, 
pounds  13  {hillings  and  4 pence,  according  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot’s  computation.  And  yet  Appian  fays, 
that  he  extitfrcted  his  account  from  the  public  re- 
cords ; a pd  he  was  himfelf  a native  of  Alexan- 
dria. ^ 

From  thefe  principles  we  may  learn  what  judg- 
ment we  ought  to  form  of  thofe  numberlefs  bars, 
obftrudtions,  and  imports,  which  all  nations  of  Eu- 
f rope,  and  rrbne  more  than  England,  have  put  upon 
trade ; from  an  exorbitant  defire  of  amaffing  mo- 
ney, which  never  will  heap  up  beyond  its  level, 
while  it  circulates  ; or  from  an  ill-grounded  ap- 
prehenfion  of  lofing  their  fpecie,  which  never  will 
fink  below  it.  Could  any  thing  fcatter  our  riches, 
it  would  be  fuch  impolitic  contrivances.  But  this 
general  ill  effect,  however,  refults  from  them,  that 
they  deprive  neighbouring  nations  of  that  free  com- 
munication and  exchange  which  the  Author  of 
x4  the  world  has  intended,  by  giving  them  foils,  cli- 
mates, and  geniufes,  fo  different  from  each  other. 
xOur  modern  politics  embrace  the  only  method 
orHjanifhing  money,  the  ufing  of  paper-credit ; they 
rejec^he  only  method  of  amaffing  it,  the  prac- 
tice orShoarding;  and  they  adopt  a hundred  con- 
trivanees^ffiich  ferve  to  no  purpofe  but  to  check 
induflry,  and  rob  ourfeives  and  our  neighbours  ot 
the  common  benefits  of  art  and  nature. 

All  taxes,  how^fc^g  upon  foreign  commodities, 
are  not  to  be  regardecn&^rejudicial  or  ufelefs,  but 
thofe  only  which  are  fourWedon  the  jealoufy 
above-mentioned.  A tax  on  linen  encou- 

rages home  manufactures,  and  thereby  multiplies  our 
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people  k^i  indqrtry.  A tax  on  brandy  encreafes 
the  fale  or^yr^  and  fupports  our  fouthern  colo- 
nies. And  a?  •»  Vrs  neceflary,  that  imports  Ihould 
be  levied,  for  the  iupp.\*-t  of  government,  it  may  be 
thought  more  convenient  4$  lay  them  on  foreign 
commodities,  which  can  eatily  be  intercepted  at 
the  port,  and  fubjetted  to  the  import:.  We  ought, 
however,  always  to  remember  the  qnaxim  of  Dr. 
Swift,  That,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  cqftoms,  two 
and  two  make  not  four,  but  often  make  ^nly  one. 
It  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  but  if  the  duties  on 
wine  were  lowered  to  a third,  they  would  yield 
much  more  to  the  government  than  at  prefent : 
Our  people  might  thereby  afford  to  ^drink  com- 
monly a better  and  more  wholefome  liquor ; and 
no  prejudice  would  enfue  to  the  balance  of  trade, 
of  which  we  are  fo  jealous.  The  manufa&ure  of 
ale  beyond  the  agriculture  is  but  inconfiderable, 
and  gives  employment  to  few  hands.  The  tranf- 
port  of  wine  and  corn  would  not  be  much  in- 
ferior. 

But  are  there  not  frequent  inftances,  you  will 
N fay,  of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  which  were  former- 
ly rich  and  opulent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beg- 
garly ? Has  not  the  money  left  them,  with  which 
they  formerly  abounded  ? I anfwer,  If  they  lofe 
their  trade,  induftry,  and  people,  they  cannot 
pe£t  to  keep  their  gold  and  {liver : For  thefe  p.eci- 
ous  metals  will  hold  proportion  to  the  former  advan- 
tages. When  Lifbon  and  Amfterdam  got,4he  Eaft- 
India  trade  from  Venice  and  Genoa,  they  alfo  got 
the  profits  and  money  which  arofe  from  it.  Where 
the  feat  of  government  is  transferred,  where  expen- 
five  armies  are  maintained  at-^diftance,  where  great 
funds  are  poffeffed  by  fcv.igners ; there  naturally  fol- 
lows from  thefe  j£E.ules  a diminution  of  the  fpecie. 
But  thefe,  weVnay  obferve,  are  violent  and  forcible 
methods  of  carrying  away  money,  and  are  in  time 

commonly 
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commonly  attended  with  the  trar\poi 
and  induftry.  But  where  thefe 
drain  is  not  continued,  the  moyA^rways 
way  back  again,  by  a 
we  have  no  notion  o^mpicion 
treafures  have  been^tfpent,  by  fo 
Flanders,  finceyme  revolution, 
three  long  wjjrf^?  More  money 
half  of  wtaff  is  at  prefent  in  Europe.  But  what 
has  noy^become  of  it  ? Is  it  in  the  narrow  com- 
pafs  oF'the  Auftrian  provinces?  No,  furely:  It  has 
molt  of  it  returned  to  the  feveral  countries  whence 

/it  came,  and  has  followed  that  art  and  induftry,  by 
which  at  firft  it  was  acquired.  For  above  a thou- 
fand  years,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing 
to  Rome,  by  an  open  and  fenfible  current ; but  it 
has  been  emptied  by  many  fecret  and  infenfible 
canals : And  the  want  of  induftry  and  commerce 
renders  at  prefent  the  papal  dominions  the  pooreft 
territory  in  all  Italy. 

In  Ihort,  a government  has  great  reafon  to  pre- 
ferve  with  care  its  people  and  its  manufactures.  Its 
money,  it  may  fafely  trull  to  the  courfe  of  human 
affairs,  without  fear  or  jealoufy.  Or  if  it  ever  give 
vx.  attention  to  this  latter  circumftance,  it  ought  only  to 
be  fo  far  as  it  affeCts  the  former. 
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j-i  AVI^G  endeavoured  to  remove  one  fpecies 
of  ill-founded  jealoufy,  which  is  fo  prevalent  among 
commercial  nations,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  menti- 
on another,  which  feems  equally  groundless.  No- 
thing is  more  ufual,  among  Hates  which  have  made 
fome  advances  in  commerce,  than  to  look  on  the 
progrefs  of  their  neighbours  with  a lufpicious  eye, 
to  confider  all  trading  Hates  as  their  rivals,  and  to 
fuppofe  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  of  them  to  flou- 
rifli,  but  at  their  expence.  In  oppofition  to  this 
narrow  and  malignant  opinion,  I will  venture  to  af- 
fert,  that  the  encreafe  of  riches  and  commerce  in 
any  one  nation,  inHead  of  hurting,  commonly  pro- 
Smptes  the  riches  and  commerce  of  all  its  neigh- 
bours ; and  that  a Hate  can  Scarcely  carry  its  trade 
anai|sndaHry  very  far,  where  all  the  furrounding 
Hates^W  buried  in  ignorance,  iloth,  and  barba- 
rifm. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domeHic  induHry  of  a 
people  cannot ^sjmrt  by  the  greateH  profperity 
of  their  neighboufc^and  as  this  branch  of  com- 
merce is  undoubtedly  tfifc^noH  important  in  any  ex- 
tenfive  kingdom,  we  are  iehfe§.vremoved  from  all 
reafon  of  jealoufy.  But  I go  farr^,  and  obferve, 
that  where  an  open  communication%fcpreferved 
among  nations,  it  is  impoffible  but  the  don^ftic  in- 


the  improveiNj'??-^ 
ation  of  Great  : 

two  centuries  ago.  Ai.<v 
and  manufactures  were  thC’^ 
imperfeft.  Every  improvemet.V 
iince  made,  has  arifen  from  our  % 
reigners;  and  we  ought  fo  far  to  ek-iv 
that  they  had  previoufly  made  advances' 
ingenuity.  But  this  intercourfe  is  (till  u£ 
our  great  advantage:  Notwithftanding  theadv^- 
ftate  of  our  manufactures,  we  daily  adopt,  in  eve^ 
art,  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  our  neigh- g 
hours.  The  commodity  is  firft  imported  from  a- 
broad,  to  our  great  difcontent,  while  we  imagine 
that  it  drains  us  of  our  money  : Afterwards,  the 
art  itfelf  is  gradually  imported,  to  our  vifible  ad- 
vantage. Yet  we  continue  (till  to  repine,  that  our 
neighbours  fhould  pofiefs  any  art,  indultry,  and  in- 
vention ; forgetting  that,  had  they  not  firft  inftruCt- 
ed  us,  we  fhould  have  been  at  prefent  barbarians  ; 
and  did  they  not  ftill  continue  their  inftructions,  the 
arts  muft  fall  into  a ftate  of  languor,  and  lofe  their 
emulation  and  novelty,  which  contribute  fo  much 
to  their  advancement. 

The  encreafe  of  domeftic  indultry  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  foreign  commerce.  Where  a great  num- 
ber of  commodities  are  raifed  and  perfected  for^tne 
home-market,  there  will  always  be  found  fome/^hich 
can  be  exported  with  advantage.  But  if  q/'c  neigh- 
bours have  no  art  or  cultivation,  they  ^unnot  take 
them  ; becaufe  they  will  have  nothing  to  give  in 
exchange.  In  this  refpeCt,  ftate^are  in  the  fame 
condition  as  individuals.  A £^gle  man  can  fcarcely 
be  induftrious,  where  .ftMfis  fellow-citizens  are  idle. 
The  riches  of  theJ^Vcral  members  of  a community 
contribute  to  lucreafe  my  riches,  whatever  profeffi- 
on  I mav  ^llow.  They  confume  the  produce  of  my 

induftry. 


3+r" 

s in  rc- 

ehenfions,  that 
£e"to  fuch  a degree  in 
re  as  to  have  no  demand 
, by  giving  a diverfity  of  ge- 
- <md  foils,  to  different  nations,  has 
E ^/mutual  intercourfe  and  commerce, 
*they  all  remain  induftrious  and  ci- 
pNay,  the  more  the  arts  encreafe  in  any 
^the  more  will  be  its  demands  from  its  in- 
Irious  neighbours.  The  inhabitants,  having 
Sbecomt  opulent  and  fkilful,  defire  to  have  every 
/ commodity  in  the  utmoft  perfection  ; and  as  they 
have  plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  exchange, 
they  make  large  importations  from  every  foreign 
country.  The  indullry  of  the  nations,  from,  whom 
they  import,  receives  encouragement : Their  own 
is  alfo  encreafed,  by  the  fale  of  the  commodities, 
which  they  give  in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a nation  has  any  ftaple  commodity, 
fuch  as  the  woollen  manufacture  is  in  England  r 
Muff  not  the  interfering  of  our  neighbours  in  that 
manufacture  be  a lofs  to  us  ? I anfwer,  that,  when 
\ any  commodity  is  denominated  the  ftaple  of  a king- 
dom, it  is  fuppofed  that  the  kingdom  has  fome  pe- 
^liar  and  natural  advantages  for  raifing  the  com- 
mo'shy  ; and  if,  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages, 
they\fe  fuch  a manufacture,  they  ought  to  blame 
their  o^sn  idlenefs,  or  bad  government,  not  the 
induftry  oKftieir  neighbours.  It  ought  alfo  to  be 
confidered,  cKat,  by  the  encreafe  of  induftry  among 
the  neighbourings^ations,  the  confumption  of  eve- 
ry particular  fpecies  eess^ommodity  is  alfo  encreafed  ; 
and  though  foreign  manmS^ires  interfere  with  them, 
in  the  market,  the  demand  fite^beir  product  may 
{till  continue,  or  even  encreafe.  iili^ihould  it  di- 
minilh,  ought  the  confequence  to  be  efte^^d  fo  fa- 
tal ? If  the  fpirit  of  . induftry  be  preferved,  it  mfe^ea- 
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fily  be  cri^rtcd  Sj) 
the  manuta^y.’J1.^ 
ed  in  linen,  filk'/--4.V-\ 
which  there  appears  tel 
apprehend,  that  all  the  obj&c^ 
haufted,  or  that  our  manufaCu^iv 
main  on  an  equal  footing  with  tnvp. 
hours,  will  be  in  danger  of  wanting... 

The  emulation  among  rival  nations  feu 
keep  induftry  alive  in  all  of  them  : And  a\-. 
is  happier  who  poffefs  a variety  of  manuta«*>^ 
than  if  they  enjoyed  one  fingle  great  manufaclu.v 
in  which  they  are  all  employed.  Their  fituation  is 
lefs  precarious  ; and  they  will  feel  lefs  fenfibly  thofe 
revolutions  and  uncertainties,  to  which  every  parti- 
cular branch  of  commerce  will  always  be  expofed. 

The  only  commercial  date,  that  ought  to  dread 
the  improvements  and  induftry  of  their  neighbours, 
is  fuch  a one  as  the  Dutch,  who  enjoying  no  extent 
of  land,  nor  poffefling  any  number  of  native  commo- 
dities, flourifh  only  by  their  being  the  brokers,  and 
factors,  and  carriers  of  others.  Such  a people  may 
naturally  apprehend,  that,  as  foon  as  the  neighbour- 
ing dates  come  to  know  and  purfue  their  intereft, 
they  will  take  into  their  own  hands  the  management 
of  their  affairs,  and  deprive  their  brokers  of  that 
profit,  which  they  formerly  reaped  from  it. 
though  this  confequence  may  naturally  be  dret 
it  is  very  long  before  it  takes  place  ; and  by 
induftry  it  may  be  warded  off  for  many  gevrf. rations, 
if  not  wholly  eluded.  The  advantage's!  fuperior 
docks  and  correfpondence  is  fo  great^Ahat  it  is  not 
eafily  overcome  ; and  as  all  the  tp^'iafftions  encreafe 
by  the  encreafe  of  induftry  in>b^’neighbouring  ftates, 
even  a people  whofe  cojprurefce  (lands  on  this  preca- 
rious bafis,  mayvfcmrft  reap  a confiderable  profit 
from  the  floucXvrmg  condition  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Duteil;  having  mortgaged  all  their  revenues, 
makehiot  fuch  a figure  in  political  tranfa&ions  as 
i formerly ; 
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ry,  when 
of  Eu- 


nant  politics  to  meet 
all  our  neighbouring 
of  floth  and  ignorance  that 
and  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  But 
the  confequence  ? They  could  fend 
odities  : They  could  take  none  from 
meftic  commerce  itfelf  would  languifh 
of  emulation,  example,  and  inftru&ion  : 
we  ourfelves  Ihould  foon  fall  into  the  fame 
abjeft  condition,  to  which  we  had  reduced  them. 
I {hall  therefore  venture  to  acknowledge,  that,  not 
only  as  a man,  but  as  a BritHh  fubje£t,  I pray  for 
the  flourilhing  commerce  of  Germany,  Spain,  Ita- 
ly, and  even  France  itfelf.  I am  at  leaft  certain,  that 
Great  Britain,  and  all  thofe  nations,  would  flourifh 
more,  did  their  fovereigns  and  minifters  adopt  fuch 
enlarged  and  benevolent  fentiments  towards  each 
other. 


the  Balance  of  Power 


iT  is  a queftion  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance 
of  power  be  owing  entirely  to  modern  policy,  or 
whether  the  phrafe  only  has  been  invented  in  thefe 
later  ages  ? It  is  certain,  that  Xenophon  *,  in  his 
Inftitution  of  Cyrus,  reprefents  the  combination  of 
the  Afiatic  powers  to  have  arifen  from  a jealoufy 
of  the  encreafing  force  of  the  Medes  and  Perfi- 
ans  ; and  though  that  elegant  compofition  fhould 
be  fuppofed  altogether  a romance,  this  fentiment, 
afcribed  by  the  author  to  the  eaftern  princes,  is  at 
leaft  a proof  of  the  prevailing  notion  of  ancient 
times. 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece*  the  anxiety,  with 
^regard  to  the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent,  and  is 
*refsiy  pointed  out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient 
Thucydides  -f-  reprefents  the  league, 
as  formed  againfl:  Athens,  and  which  pro- 
duced ttsg  Peloponnefian  war,  as  entirely  owing  to 
this  princi^u  And  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  the  TV^bans  and  Lacedemonians  difputed 
for  fovereignty^S^p  find,  that  the  Athenians  (as 
well  as  many  other^Mjblics)  always  threw  them- 
felves  into  the  hghterr@4g,  and  endeavoured  to 
preferve  the  balance.  They*ft^nprted  Thebes  a- 
Vol.  I.  A a v,  gainft 
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* Lib.  i. 


VI. 


litics  ; and  each  ftate  fee  ms  to  have  had  more  in- 
view the  honour  of  leading  the  reft,  than  any  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  authority  and  dominion.  If  we 
confider,  indeed,  the  frnall  number  of  inhabitants 
in  any  one  republic,  compared  to  the  whole,  the 
great  difficulty  of  forming  fteges  in  thofe  times, 
and  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  difeipline  of  eve- 
ry freeman  among  that  noble  people  ; we  (hall  con- 
clude, that  the  balance  of  power  was,  of  itfelf,  fuf- 
ficiently  fecured  in  Greece,  and  needed  not  to  hay T 
been  guarded  with  that  caution  which  may  W'ie- 
quifite  in  other  ages.  But  whether  we  afcnK^  the 
drifting  of  Tides  in  all  the  Grecian  republic  to  jea- 
lous emulation  or  cautious  polities , the  were 

alike,  and  every,  prevailing  power  vyrf  lure  to  meet 
with  a confederacy  againft  it,  ancfAnut  often  com- 
pofed  of  its  former  friends  ant^uies. 

The  fame  principle-^!*  it  envy  or  prudence, 
which  produced  tb gu-Jjiracifm  of  Athens,  and  Pc- 
' . talifm 

J Xenoph.  Hift.  Grace,  lib.  vi.  & vii. 


Nor  needs  any  (late  entertafo^gerf  in  foreign 


from  them.  Nau<^ 

niufes,  climates^rarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a 
l'ecured  thei^mpared  to  the  Grecian  republics 
as  long  a^nt  behoved  him,  from  views  of  fafe- 
vilized->s?m  from  emulation,  to  intereft  himfelf  in 
llategf&rrels,  and  to  fupport  the  weaker  fide  in 
d^onteft.  This  was  the  advice  given  by  Al- 
jiades  to  Tiffaphernes  *,  and  it  prolonged  near  a 
. century  the  date  of  the  Perfian  empire  ; till  the  ne- 
gleft  of  it  for  a moment,  after  the  firfl  appearance 
of  the  afpiring  genius  of  Philip,  brought  that  lofty 
and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a rapidity  of 
which  there  are  few  inftances  in  the  hillory  of  man- 


kind. 


The  fucceflors  of  Alexander  fhowed  great  jealou- 
fy  of  the  balance  of  power  ; a jealoufy  founded  oil 
true  politics  and  prudence,  and  which  preferved 
diftinft  for  feveral  ages  the  partition  made  after  the 
death  of  that  famous  conqueror.  The  fortune  and 
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muR  receive  an  encreafe  from 


V t’ 

’.gyp  ian  Qj  the  otjlers>  Compare  the  fitu- 

e reaionv  at  prefent  with  what  it  was 
were  ent.rely  >gno,  ' am  both  of  agriculture 
to  be  drawn  from  the  iv,  cxtl.emel  ?ude  and 
Grecan;  and  as  the  tranla..  whi'h  we  have 
generally  more  familiar  to  c itation  of  fo. 
termed  all  our  conclufions.  It  ,em  it  h 
that  the  Romans  never  met  with  ai:n  arts  ^nd 
combination  or  confederacy  againR  tht-v,^  to 
naturally  have  been  expetted  from  thv^ced 
conquelts  and  declared  ambition ; but  wew 
lowed  peaceably  to  fubdue  their  neighbours,  u. 
after  another,  till  they  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  whole  known  world.  Not  to  mention 
the  fabulous  hiftory  of  their  Italic  w^rs ; there  was, 
upon  Hannibal’s  invafion  of  the^Homan  Rate,  a 
remarkable  crifis,  which  ought  to  have  called  up 
the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations.  It  appeared 
afterwards  (nor  was  it  difficult  to  be  obferved  at 
the  time)  f that  this  was  a conteft  for  univerfal 
empire;  yet  no  prince  or  Rate  feems  to  have 
been  in  the  leaR  alarmed  about  the  event  or  if. 
fue  of  the  quarrel.  Philip  of  Macedon  remained 
neuter,  till  he  faw  the  vi&ories  of  Hannibal ; and 
then  moR  imprudently  formed  an  alliance  with  t*  j 
conqueror,  upon  terms  Rill  more  imprudent..  ' He 
Ripulated,  that  he  was  to  affiR  the  CarjJtfgini- 
an  Rate  in  their  conqueR  of  Italy ; affr4  which 
they  engaged  to  fend  over  forces  into^oreece,  to 
uffift  him  in  fubduing  the  GrecKlh  common- 
wealths \.  y£'' 

The 

* Lib.  ii.  cap.  51. 
f It  was  obferv«Lj>  ^bme,  as  appears  by  the  fpeech  of  Age - 
laus  of  NaupadK  ^ in  the  general  congrefs  of  Greece.  See  Po- 
ly b.  lib.  v cp.  104. 

J T;:'  j.ivii,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  33. 


*j£y  purpofe  and  under- 
aCteif  ^ith  great  wifdom 
“ and 


Of  the  Jealousy  of' 


induftry,  and  afford  me  the  produtV  »» 
turn.  , wifdom 

Nor  needs  any  ftate  entertamiA?^tnem  affifted 

■it  Philip  and  An- 

eemed  ftill  a llron- 
3t  generally  known 
r has  remarked  the 
lor  has  even  blam- 
ntioned,  made  by 
Princes  and  ftatef- 
ind,  be  blinded  in 
events  : But  it  is 
omewhat  extraordinary,  that  hiitorians,  afterwards, 
fhould  not  form  a founder  judgment  of  them. 

Maflinifla^  Attalus,  Prufias,  in  gratifying  their 
private  paffions,  were,  all  of  them,  the  inftru- 
inents  of  the  Roman  greatnefs ; and  never  feem 
to  have  fufpedted,  that  they  were  forging  their 
own  chains,  while  they  advanced  the  conquefts 
of  their  ally.  A ample  treaty  and  agreement  be-* 
tween  Mafliniffa  and  the  Carthaginians,  fo  much 
required  by  mutual  intereft,  barred  the  Romans 
from  all  entrance  into  Africa,  and  preferved  liber- 
ty to  mankind. 

The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  hif- 
ory,  who  feems  to  have  underftood  the  balance 
fr\power,  is  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe.  Though 
theXally  0f  Rome,  he  fent  affiftance  to  the  Car- 
thagii^ns,  during  the  war  of  the  auxiliaries  ; “ 7 

“ teeming  it  requifite,”  fays  Polybius  *,  “ 1 

“ in  ordeiyto  retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and 
“ t0  preferveShe  Roman  friendfhip,  that  Carthage 
“ fhould  be  fab*,  left  by  its  fall  the  remaining 
“ power  fhould  be  • *ble,  1 
“ pofition,  to  execute  u 
<f  taking.  And  here  he 
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<(  Jhisted  ^pm  one  branch  to  another  ; and 
«t  count,  VjiHZ1.  s of  wool,  for  inllance,  be  employ- 
ee force  ever^n,\>n.,  or  any  other  commodities,  for 
« incapacitate  the  a demand.  We  need  not 

ee  fending  their  rights  agt&^of  induftry  will  be  ex- 
aim of  modern  politics  pdwtuers,  while  they  re- 
terms. of  our  neigh- 

In  fhort,  the  maxim  of  prefervvi  employment, 
of  power  is  founded  fo  much  on  rather  to 

and  obvious  reafoning,  that  it  is  impofliU^  people 
altogether  have  efcaped  antiquity,  where  Wv%pres, 
in  other  particulars,-  fo  many  marks  of 


netration  and  difeernment.  If  it  was 


nerally  known  and  acknowledged  as  at  prefent,  it 
had,  at  lead,  an  influence  on  all  the  wifer  and 
morfc  experienced  princes  and  politicians.  And 
indeed,  even  at  prefent,  however  generally  known 
and  acknowledged  among  lpeculative  reafoneis,  it 
has  not,  in  pra&ice,  an  authority  much  more  ex- 
tenfive  among  thofe  who  govern  the  world. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form 
of  government,  eftablifhed  by  the  northern  con- 
querors, incapacitated  them,  in  a great  meafure, 
for  farther  conquefts,  and  long  maintained  each 
Hate  in  its  proper  boundaries.  But  when  vaf-  ^ 
falage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolifhed,  man^f\ 

kind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the  danger  oi  ur 
verfal  monarchy,  from  the  union  of  fo  many 
doms  and  principalities  in  the  perfon  of  J^e  em- 
peror Charles.  But  the  power  of  the^ufe  Gf 
Auftria,  founded  on  extenfive  but  d&faed  domi- 
nions, and  their  riches,  derived  chicly  from  mines 
of  gold  and  fllver,  were  more^'d.eiy  (0  decay,  of 
themfelves,  from  internal  .duetts,  than  to  over- 
throw' all  the  buKvarks^Vaifed  againft  them.  In 
lefs  than  a centuj^  me  force  of  that  violent  and 
haughty  raejev^as  fhattered,  their  opulence  difli- 
pated,  pl>.  ij-p  fplendor  eclipfed.  A new  power  fuc- 


ceeded 


iormeriy ; Dut  tneir  commerce  is  \ £u. 

what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  la(  former 

they  were  reckoned  among  the  g£^as,  except  a 

r0P^*  ^srffy  and  perfecution. 

Were  our  narrow  and^uftria  was  fo  long,  and 
with  fuccefs,  we  fho^foted. 

nations  to  the  fai#?^  maintained  againft  this  am- 
prevails  m Mo^reat  Britain  has  ftood  foremoft; 

what  wou'^niaintains  her  ftation.  Befide  her 
us  no  cosg? 0£  yjcjjgg  and  fixation,  her  people  are 
* jyicl  with  fuch  a national  fpirit,  and  are  fo 
fenfible  of  the  bleffings  of  their  government, 
..hat  we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  languifli 
in  fo  neceflary  and  fo  juft  a caufe.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  may  judge  by  the  paft,  their  paf- 
fionate  ardour  feems  rather  to  require  fome  mo- 
deration ; and  they  have  oftener  erred  from  a lau- 
dable excefs  than  from  a blameable  deficiency. 

In  the  JirJi  place,  we  feem  to  have  been  more 
pofiefled  with  the  ancient  Greek  fpirit  of  jealous 
emulation,  than  actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of 
modern  politics.  Our  wars  with  France  have  been 
begun  with  juftice,  and  even,  perhaps,  from  ne- 
ceflity  ; but  have  always  been  too  far  pufhed  from 
obftinacy  and  paflion.  The  fame  peace,  which 
'Was*  afterwards  made  at  Ryfwick  in  1697,  was 
^^red  fo  early  as  the  year  ninety-two  ; that  con- 
clmw  at  Utrecht  in  1712  might  have  been  fi- 
niflieuw!  as  good  conditions  at  Gertruytenberg  in 
the  yearwht  ; and  we  might  have  given  at  Frank- 
fort, in  17%^,  the  fame  terms,  which  we  were 
glad  to  acce^  0f  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year 
forty- eight.  then  we  fee,  that  above  half 

of  our  wars  witfr^i^nce,  and  all  our  public 
debts,  are  more  owing^s*  our  own  imprudent 
vehemence  than  to  the  amok**!*  of  our  neigh- 


« count,  after  which  they  immediate- 

“ force  ever'foit^v4^  conquered,  from  generofity,  as 
<c  incapacitate  the  m;.  reality  from  their  jealoufy  of 
“ fending  their  rights  agy. 

aim  of  modern  politics  pcfn'fhenes’s  oration  for 
terms.  utmoft  refine- 

In  fhort,  the  maxim  of  preferv*  ntered  into  the 
of  power  is  founded  fo  much  on  cu^atift.  And 
and  obvious  reafoning,  that  it  is  impoflik^er,  this 
altogether  have  efcaped  antiquity,  where  winded 
in  other  particulars,  fo  many  marks  of  deep  ^rp._ 
netration  and  difcernment.  If  it  was  not  fo  g&J 
nerally  known  and  acknowledged. as  at  prefent,  it 
had,  at  leaft,  an  influence  on  all  the  wifer  and 
mor6  experienced  princes  and  politicians.  And 
indeed,  even  at  prefent,  however  generally  known 
and  acknowledged  among  lpeculative  reafoners,  it 
has  not,  in  practice,  an  authority  much  more  ex- 
tenfive  among  thofe  who  govern  the  world. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form 
of  government,  eftablifhed  by  the  northern  con- 
querors, incapacitated  them,  in  a great  meafure, 
lor  farther  conquefts,  and  long  maintained  each 
llate  in  its  proper  boundaries.  But  when  vaf-  ^ 
falage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolifhed,  man-^ 
kind  were  arlew  alarmed  by  the  danger  of 
verfal  monarchy,  from  the  union  of  fo  many  kyfa 
doms  and  principalities  in  the  perfon  of 
peror  Charles.  But  the  power  of  the^^ufe  0f 
Auftria,  founded  on  extenfive  but  dj^ecj  domi_ 
nions,  and  their  riches,  derived  chir^  from  mjnes 
of  gold  and  fdver,  were  more^f^  tQ  d of 
themfelves,  liom  internal^L^C(^Sj  than  to  over- 
throw all  the  bulvvapk.^;ailed  againft  them.  ]n 
lefs  than  a cenuiw^  force  0f  that  vj0]ent  and 
haughty  rac|>j£,as  fhattered,  their  opulence  difli- 
pated,  th' fplendor  eclipfed.  A new  power  fuc- 


ceeded 
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tali/m  of  Syracufe,  and  expelled  eve\ 
fame  or  power  overtopped  the  reft  ;,NwC7ffie  former, 
ciple,  I fay,  naturally  difcoverq&^gfjf^^s,  except  a 
politics,  and  foon  raifed  epgffy  and  perfecution, 
ftate,  however  nioderate^p^uftria  was  fo  long,  and 
thority.  ^tfSated. 

The  Perfian  n^jfars,  maintained  againft  this  am- 
petty  prince,  QrGreat  Britain  has  ftood  foremoft ; 
and  therefor^>^aintains  her  Nation.  Befide  her 
ty  more  7#  of  riches  and  fituation,  her  people  are 
then*  Cjed  with  fuch  a national  fpirit,  and  are  fo 
eY€ff  fenfible  of  the  bleflings  of  their  government, 
r.iiat  we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  languilh 
in  fo  necelfary  and  fo  juft  a caufe.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  may  judge  by  the  paft,  their  paf- 
fionate  ardour  feems  rather  to  require  fome  mo- 
deration j and  they  have  oftener  erred  from  a lau- 
dable excefs  than  from  a blameable  deficiency. 

In  the  jirji  place,  we  feem  to  have  been  more 
poffefled  with  the  ancient  Greek  fpirit  of  jealous 
emulation,  than  actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of 
modern  politics.  Our  wars  with  France  have  been 
begun  with  juftice,  and  even,  perhaps,  from  ne- 
ceflity  ; but  have  always  been  too  far  puflied  from 
obftinacy  and  paflion.  The  fame  peace,  which 
;*  afterwards  made  at  Ryfwick  in  1697,  was 
^red  fo  early  as  the  year  ninety-two  ; that  con- 
clmw  at  Utrecht  in  1712  might  have  been  fi- 
nifheuym  as  good  conditions  at  Gertruytenberg  in 
the  yearwht  ; and  we  might  have  given  at  Frank- 
fort, in  the  fame  terms,  which  we  were 

glad  to  acceVpf  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year 
forty- eight.  Ht**;  then  we  fee,  that  above  half 
of  our  wars  with^j^nce,  and  all  our  public 
debts,  are  more  owing  ’ >0  our  own  imprudent 
vehemence  than  to  the  amfe«n  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 


35° 
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In  ^ 'ne  mu^  receive  an  encreafe  from 

oppofition  °^5^e  ot^*ers*  Compare  the  fitu- 

defencqof  ouf^/C^jj1.  at  Prefcnt,  with  what  it  was 
our  forfce  as  upon  '£hC''|he  arts  both  of  agriculture 
carry  on  war  at  our  ex^,  extremely  rude  and 
able  terms  of  accommodation^  which  we  have 
tanquam  fuos  ; viles,  ut  alienos.  Alifomitation  of  fo- 
that  the  factious  vote  of  the  Houlw^em  it  happy, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  parliamSKp  arts  and 
profeffed  humour  of  the  nation,  made  rk^eld  to 
of  Hungary  inflexible  in  her  terms,  and  placed 
ed  that  agreement  with  Pruflia,  which  would 
mediately  have  reftored  the  general  tranquility  o\ 
Europe. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  fuch  true  combat- 
ants, that,  when  once  engaged,  we  lofe  all  con- 
cern for  ourfelves  and  our  pofterity,  and  confider 
only  how  we  may  beft  annoy  the  enemy.  To 
mortgage  our  revenues  at  fo  deep  a rate,  in  wars, 
where  we  were  only  acceffories,  was  furely  the 
moft:  fatal  delufion,  that  a nation,  which  had  any 
pretenfion  to  politics  and  prudence,  has  ever  yet 
been  guilty  of.  That  remedy  of  funding,  if  it 
be  a remedy,  and  not  rather  a poifon,  ought  in 
all  reafon,  to  be  referved  to  the  laft  extremity ; 
and  no  evil,  but  the  greateft  and  molt  urgent..^ 
fhould  ever  induce  us  to  embrace  fo  $ 


an  expedient. 


Thefe  exceffes,  to  which  we  have  bef*f  car- 
ried, ate  prejudicial ; and  may,  perhap^nn  time, 
become  ftill  more  prejudicial  another  ^ay,  by  be- 
getting, as  is  ufual,  the  oppofitp^xtreme,  and 
rendering  us  totally  carelefs  an^fupine  with  re- 
gard to  the  fate  of  Europe /-The  Athenians,  from 
the  moft  hurtling,  jn^gfring,  warlike  people  of 
Greece,  finding  error  in  thrufting  themfelves 
into  every  abandoned  all  attention  to  foreign 

affairs  ; ' It'd  in  no  conteft  ever  took  part  on  either 


fide, 
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induftry,  and  afford  me  the  produi 
turn. 

Nor  needs  any  date  entertaiyC{j/^  ' 

their  neighbours  will  iirmsttffeir  progrefs,  in  their 
every  art  and  manufa£*>ln  their  downfal,  which 
from  them.  Na|^|iftant  from  their  eftabliih- 
niufes,  climate^ry  genius,  which  aggrandize  the 
lecured  their^f  leaves  the  court,  the  capital,  and 
as  long  a^f  fuch  a government;  while  the  wars 
vilized.  ,4  on  at  a great  diftance,  and  imereft  fo 
part  of  the  date.  The  ancient  nobility, 
^Affe  affe&ions  attach  them  to  their  fovereign,  live 
A\  at  court ; and  never  will  accept  of  military  em- 
ployments, 5which  would  carry  them  to  remote  and 
barbarous  frontiers,  where  they  are  diftant  both 
from  their  pleafures  and  their  fortune.  The  arms 
of  the  ftate,  muff,  therefore,  be  entrufted  to  mer- 
cenary ftrangers,  without  zeal,  without  attachment, 
without  honour  ; ready  on  every  occafion  to  turn 
them  againft  the  prince,  and  join  each  defperate 
malcontent,  who  offers  pay  and  plunder.  This 
is  the  neceffary  progrefs  - of  human  affairs  : Thus 
human  nature  checks  itfelf  in  its  airy  elevation: 
Thus  ambition  blindly  labours  for  the  deftrudli- 
on  of  the  conqueror,  of  his  family,  and  of  every 
qdffng  near  and  dear  to  him.  The  Bourbons, 
faffing  to  the  fupport  of  their  brave,  faithful, 
ancj\affe£tionate  nobility,  would  pulh  their  advan- 
tage>\ithout  referve  or  limitation.  Thefe,  while 
bred  whfa  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fa- 
tigues anaN^angers  0f  war  j but  never  would  fub- 
mit  to  langflSfo  in  the  garrifons  of  Hungary  or 
Lithuania,  forgbvat  court,  and  facrificed  to  the 
intrigues  of  every  "^»wjpion  or  miftrefs,  who  ap- 

proaches 

t If  the  Roman  empire  was  of  advanfa'£t»...it  could  only 
proceed  from  this,  that  mankind  were  generaiL^n  a very 
diforderlv,  uncivilized  condition,  before  its  eftabliuSswjt. 
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proache^'^ted^J 

/me  rauft  receive  an  encreafe  from 
Cravates  artwvjn cf  the  others.  Compare  the  fitu- 
tningled,  perh%  •'r*£^n  at  prefent,  with  what  it  was 
from  the  better  provt*^.}^  arts  both  cf agriculture 
fate  of  the  Roman  empeftss^ ^extremely  rude  and 

which  we  have 


is  renewed 
folution  of 


over  and  over 
the  monarchy. 


Nmitation  of  fo- 
xem  it  happy, 
p arts  and 
'held  to 
^ced 
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induflry,  and  afford  me  the  produi  are  V 
turn.  * £/' 

Nor  needs  any  flate  entertair*^^ 
their  neighbours  will 
every  art  and  manufa 
from  them, 
niufes,  climate? 
l'ecured 

as  long  ay$  SAY  VIII. 

vilized, 
ftatf 


1 HERE  is  a prevailing  maxim,  among  fome 
reafoners,  that  every  new  tax  creates  a new  ability 
in  the  fubjed  to  bear  it,  and  that  each  encreafe  of 
public  burdens  encreafes  proportionably  the  induflry  of 
the  people . This  maxim  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  is 
mofl  likely  to  be  abufed  ; and  is  fo  much  the  more 
dangerous,  as  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether  denied : 
but  it  muft  be  owned,  when  kept  within  certain 
bounds,  to  have  fome  foundation  in  reafon  and 
experience. 

When  a tax  is  laid  upon  commodities,  which  arc 
mfumed  by  the  common  people,  the  neceffary  con- 
ference may  feem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  mufl 
retrench  fomething  from  their  way  of  living,  or  raife 
their  wVges,  fQ  as  to  ma]ie  the  burden  of  the  tax 
fall  entire^  upon  the  rich.  But  there  is  a third 
confequence^Which  often  follows  upon  taxes,  name- 
ly, that  the  pc&v^encreafe  their  induflry,  perform 
more  work,  and  Iiy^j^c  well  as  before,  without  de- 
manding more  for  then^^jour.  Where  taxes  are 
moderate,  are  laid  on  gradfrill^and  affe£l  not  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  this  confequenii  ^naturally  fol- 
lows ; and  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  dife.  dries  often 
ferve  to  excite  the  induflry  of  a people,  anu  ?nder 
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them  iftostted_£0,ne  muft  receive  an  encreafe  from 
enjoy  the  of  the  others.  Compare  the  fitu- 

ferve,  as  a pa.  vi„,  at  prefent,  with  what  it  was 
meretal  nations  have  .^he  arts  both  0f  agriculture 

eft  extent  of  fertile  land  ; V extremely  rude  and 
they  have  laboured  under  whi'h  we  have 

«ages.  Tyre  Athens  Carthage'^  itation  f f 
Venice,  Holland,  are  ftrong  exanfri  ^ i 
pofe.  And  in  all  hiftory  we  find  only  v artsa^^[ 
ces  of  large  and  fertile  countries,  whiciK,  ,, 
fefled  much  trade  ; the  Netherlands,  England 
France.  The  two  former  feem  to  have  been  alnf^ 
by  the  advantages  of  their  maritime  fituation,  an*, 
the  neceflity  they  lay  under  of  frequenting  foreign 
ports,  in  order  to  procure  what  their  own  climate  re- 
fufed  them.  And  as  to  France,  trade  has  come  late 
into  that  kingdom,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  reflection  and  obfervation  in  an  ingenious  and 
enterpriflng  people,  who  remarked  the  riches  ac- 
quired by  fuch  of  the  neighbouring  nations  as  culti- 
vated navigation  and  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero  f,  as  poflefled  of 
the  greateft  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexandria, 
Colchus,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  Lefbos,  Smyrna, 
Miletum,  Coos.  All  thefe,  except  Alexandria,  wery 
either  fmall  iflands,  or  narrow  territories.  And  t]^-  f 
city  owed  its  trade  entirely  to  the  happinefs  ofj^^£ 
tuation. 

Since  therefore  fome  natural  neceflitie^.  ar 
vantages  may  be  thought  favourable  to  whY 

may  nci  artificial  burthens  have  thU<(;ne  gj 

Wtlliam  Temple  J,  we  may  afcribes  thc 

mduftry  of  the  Dutch  t0  ncceffi,y,  pr0. 

ceeding  from  their  najj^j.  difadvanta  and  fflut 
trates  his  dodnipa:  by  a ftriking  comparifon  with 

Ireland  j 


t Epift.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  ep.  n. 
t Account  of  the  Netherlands,  chap.  6. 
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induftry,  and  afford  me  the  produi  are  l^nefs  and 
turn.  * -e/te,  all  things 

Nor  needs  any  ftate  entertair^J&^an  induflrious 
their  neighbours  will  gain  enough  to 

every  art  and  manufa^N#  week.  Which  I take  to 
from  them.  Na£**rtind  of  the  lazinefs  attributed 
niufes,  climates^For  men  naturally  prefer  eafe  be- 
lecured  their/'and  will  not  take  pains  if  they  can 
as  long  ayfthough  when,  by  neceffity,  they  have 
vilized.Jrfured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being 
ftatrJtfn  a cuftom  neceflary  to  their  health,  and  to 
d^fiieir  very  entertainment.  Nor  perhaps  is  the 
A change  harder,  from  conftant  eafe  to  labour,  than 
“ from  conftant  labour  to  eafe.”  After  which  the 
author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  do&rine,  by  enume- 
rating, as  above,  the  places  where  trade  has  flourifh- 
cd,  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ; and  which  are 
commonly  obferved  to  be  fuch  narrow  confined  ter- 
ritories, as  beget  a neceffity  for  induftry. 

The  beft  taxes  are  fuch  as  are  levied  upon  con- 
fumptions,  efpecially  thofe  of  luxury  ; becaufe  fuch 
taxes  are  leaft  felt  by  the  people.  They  feem,  in 
fome  meafure,  voluntary  ; fince  a man  may  chufe 
how  far  he  will  ufe  the  commodity  which  is  taxed  : 
They  are  paid  gradually  and  infenfibly  : They  na- 
turally produce  fobriety  and  frugality,  if  judicioufly 
^npofed  : And  being  confounded  with  the  natural 
P^e  of  the  commodity,  they  are  fcarcely  perceived 
hy  tn^confumers>  Their  only  difadvantage  is,  that 
they  arl^penflve  in  the  levying. 

Taxes u^,n  pofleffions  are  levied  without  expence; 
but  have  eVS^y  other  difadvantage.  Moft  ftates, 
however,  are  OSiiged  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  V^Seiencies  of  the  other. 

But  the  moft  perniclou^f  all  taxes  are  the  arbi- 
trary. They  are  commonly  ee^yerted  by  their  ma- 
nagement, into  punifhments  on  ino^%y  ; and  alfo, 
by  their  unavoidable  inequality,  are  mbrv^rievpus, 

than 


Clll  V WlYlU^vU  .'W  . . i 

In  general,  all  poli-t&l”  Prelcnt,  with  what  it  was 
which  they  commonly  a^J^f  arts  botb  of  agriculture 
gerous : Becaufe  it  is  fo  eafy  f6K^tl,emely  rude  and 
a little  more,  and  a little  more,  Ws:  which  we  have 
ed,  that  thefe  taxes  are  apt  to  becomKmitation  of  fo- 
preflive  and  intolerable.  On  the  other^em  it  happy, 
upon  commodities  checks  itfelf : and  a pin  arts  and 
foon  find,  that  an  encreafe  of  the  import  is  no  hheld  to 
of  his  revenue.  It  is  not  eafy,  therefore,  for  a pxced 
pie  to  be  altogether  ruined  by  fuch  taxes.  ^ 

Hiftorians  informs  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  caufes 
of  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Roman  ftate,  was  the  altera- 
tion, which  Conftantine  introduced  into  the  finances, 
by  fubftituting  an  univerfal  poll-tax,  in  lieu  ofalmort 
all  the  tithes,  cuftoms,  and  excifes,  which  formerly  4 
compofed  the  revenue  of  the  empire.  The  people, 
in  all  the  provinces,  were  fo  grinded  and  oppreffed 
by  the  publicans , that  they  were  glad  to  take  refuge 
under  the  conquering  arms  of  the  barbarians  ; whofe 
dominion,  as  they  had  fewer  neceflities  and  lefs  art, 
was  found  preferable  to  the  refined  tyranny  of  the 
Romans. 


r- 
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and  is  upon  the  defenfive  ; no  fet  of  men  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  prevail  altogether  in  this  conteft.  And 
why  the  landed  gentleman  fhould  be  the  vi&im  of 
the  whole,  and  Ihould  not  be  able  to  defend  himfelf, 
as  well  as  others  are,  I cannof  readily  imagine.  All 
tradefmen,  indeed,  would  willingly  prey  upon  him, 
and  divide  him  among  them,  if  they  could  : But  this 
inclination  they  always  have,  though  no  taxes  were 
levied  ; and  the  fame  methods,  by  which  he  guards 
againft  the  impofitionof  tradefmen  before  taxes,  will 
ferve  him  afterwards,  and  make  them  fhare  the  bur- 
den with  him.  They  muft  be  very  heavy  taxes,  in- 
eed,  and  very  injudicioufly  levied,  which  the  artizan 
not,  of  himfelf,  be  enabled  to  pay,  by  fuperior 
indiHry  and  frugality,  without  raifing  the  price  of 
his  labM|r. 

I (hall  t^mc]uc{e  this  fubjeft  with  obferving,  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  inftance  of  what  fre- 
quently happei.\jn  political  inftitutions,that  the  con- 
fequences  of  thftsgg  are  diametrically  oppofite  to 
what  we  Ihould  cxpee,^»ji  the  fir  ft:  appearance.  It  is 
regarded  as  a fundamenf<&»*naxim  of  the  Turkilh 
government,  that  the  Grand  Sign,  ^ though  abfolute 
mailer  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  individual, 
has  no  authority  to  impofe  a new  tax  ;r-«>d  every 

Olio-nan 
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y,om  one  branch  to  another;  and 
cither  as  •,  0f  wool,  for  inltance,  be  employ- 

fatal  cne  so  ^ ^ or  an  0fjjer  commodities,  for 
gme  that  this  prejuV  a demancL  We  need  not 

the  firmeft  barrier  m l HKk; Qf  induftry  will  be  ex- 
yet  .t  u certain,  that  B leftC  whyiie  th  re. 
emperor,  having  no  regular  metK  ; f , 

revenue,  mufl  allow  all  the  bafhaw^  onr  neiSh" 
opprefs  ;nd  abufe  the  fubjefts : And  tlh^P^'™”'- 
after  their  return  from  their  government.^  er  10 

if  he  could  impofe  a new  tax,  like  our  EuropkP^P16 
ces,  his  intereft  would  fo  far  be  united  with  triires> 
his  people,  that  he  would  immediately  feel  the  b£> 
effe&s  of  thefe  disorderly  levies  of  money,  and  would 
find,  that  a pound,  raifed  by  a general  impofition, 
would  have  lefs  pernicious  effects,  than  a (hilling 
taken  in  fo  unequal  and  arbitrary  a manner . 
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formerly ; but  their  commerce  is  are  p, 
what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  la(  r* 
they  were  reckoned  among  the 
rope. 

Were  our  narrow  andLp  ' 
with  fuccefs,  we  lhovT'' 
nations  to  the  farcy 

prevails  in  Morc/  SAY  IX. 
what  wjould  Jy 
us  no  co^y 


us : Cky 
iorjjs 


Of  Public  Credit. 


T appears,to  have  been  the  common  practice  of 
ntiquity,  to  make  provifion,  during  peace,  for  the 
eceflities  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treafures  be- 
ore-hand,  as  the  inftruments  either  of  conqueft 
or  defence  ; without  trufting  to  extraordinary  im- 
pofitions,  much  lefs  to  borrowing,  in  times  of 
diforder  and  confufion.  Befides  the  immenfe 
fums  above  mentioned  *,  which  were  amafied  by 
Athens,  and  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other  fuccef- 
fors  of  Alexander  ; we  learn  from  Plato  f,  that  the 
frugal  Lacedemonians  had  alfo  collected  a great 
treafure  ; and  Arrian  + and  Plutarch  ||  take  notice 
N>f  the  riches  which  Alexander  got  pofieftion  of  on 
ti^.  conqueft  of  Sufa,  and  Ecbatana,  and  which 
wert\  referved,  fome  of  them,  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  A If  I remember  right,  the  fcripture  alfo 
mentionsHhe  treafure  of  Hezekiah  and  the  Jewilh 
princes ; aKprofane  hiftory  does  that  of  Philip 
and  Perfeus,  ^kmgs  of  Macedon.  The  ancient 
republics  of  Gat'L.had  commonly  large  fums  in 
Vol.  I.  * ' %B  b referve. 


* Eflay  V.  f Alcib.  i.'y, 

% Lib.  iii.  ..1( 

11  Plut.  in  vita  Alex.  He  makes  thefe  treafu>s^aihount  to 
8o,ooo  talents,  or  about  15  millions  fterl.  Quinib^  Curtius 
(lib.  v.  cap.  2.)  fays,  that  Alexander  found  in  Sufa'pbove 
S,,ooo  talents. 
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Ottotiiti^  fa  Eor  that  is  never  on  any  ac- 
either  has\^ £<?.£'  overlooked  ; nor  ought  fuch  a 
fatal  effe&s  ot'^i.V^  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to 
gine,  that  this  preju^.  ^hbouring  ftates  from  de- 
the  firmeft  barrier  in  “1^<s.'nft  it.”  Here  is  the 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  its  eneoAi^ej  out  jn  exprefs 
emperor,  having  no  regular  mefi^ 

revenue,  muft  allow  all  the  bamaws\%.^  tjle  balance 

opprefs  and  abufe  the  fubje&s : An  “*\Av,mon  fenfe 
after  their  return  from  their  government.%^  it  could 
if  he  could  impofe  a new  tax,  like  our  Euroj^ 
his  intereft  would  fo  far  be  muted  with 
his  people,  that  he  would  immediately  feel  the  fti 
effefts  of  thefe  diforderly  levies  of  money,  and  would 
find  that  a pound,  raifed  by  a general  impofition, 
•would  have  lefs  pernicious  effeds,  than  a flullmg 
taken  in  fo  unequal  and  arbitrary  a manner. 
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ceeded,  more  formidable  to  t.  f 
rope,  poffeffing  all  the  advantagi?I5  Xrr 
and  labouring  under  none  of 
ihare  of  that  fpirit  of  b i 
with  which  the  houfe  ^ 
ftill  is  fo  much  ini" 
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advantafra^ 
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T appears,to  have  been  the  common  practice  of 
antiquity,  to  make  provifion,  during  peace,  for  the 
neceflities  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treafures  be- 
fore-hand, as  the  inftruments  either  of  conqueft 
or  defence  ; without  trufting  to  extraordinary  im- 
pofitions,  much  lefs  to  borrowing,  in  times  of 
diforder  and  confufion.  Befides  the  immenfe 
fums  above  mentioned  *,  which  were  amaffed  by 
Athens,  and  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other  fuccef- 
fors  of  Alexander  ; we  learn  from  Plato  f,  that  the 
frugal  Lacedemonians  had  alfo  collected  a great 
treafure  ; and  Arrian  + and  Plutarch  ||  take  notice 
vof  the  riches  which  Alexander  got  poffeftion  of  on 
tik  conqueft  of  Sufa,  and  Ecbatana,  and  which 
werev  referved,  fome  of  them,  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  A.  If  I remember  right,  the  fcripture  alfo 
mention^Hhe  treafure  of  Hezekiah  and  the  Jewilh 
princes ; asSmrofane  hiftory  does  that  of  Philip 
and  Perfeus,  ^kjngs  of  Macedon.  The  ancient 
republics  of  GacLhad  commonly  large  fums  in 
Vol.  I.  . * ’ ^B  b referve. 


* Effay  V.  f Alcib. 

t Lib.  iii.  "-;tK 

I)  Plat,  in  vita  Alex.  He  makes  thefe  treafu^vjafiioufit  to 
80,000  talents,  or  about  15  millions  fterl.  QuinthvCurtius 
(lib.  v.  cap.  2.)  fays,  that  Alexander  found  in  Sufa'^bove 
£,,000  talents. 
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relerv^-^ted  ^v.  one  knows  the  treafure  feized  in 
Rome  by  Juirn. -.vaefar,  during  the  civil  wars:  and 
we  find  after  that  the  wifer  emperors,  Au- 

guftus,  Tiberius,  \7etpafian,  Severus,  &c.  always 
difcovered  the  prudent  foTfts^ht,  of  faving  great  fums 
againft  any  public  exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modernN^xpedient,  which 
has  become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public 
revenues,  and  to  truft  that  pofterity  wmbpay  off  the 
incumbrances  contra&ed  by  their  ancefh^rs  : And 
they,  having  before  their  eyes  fo  good  anN^xam- 
ple  of  their  wife  fathers,  have  the  fame  prudent 
liance  on  their  pofterity  ; who,  at  laft,  from  necel 
ty  more  than  choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the  fame 
confidence  in  a new  pofterity.  But  riot  to  wafte 
time  in  declaiming  againft  a practice  which  appears 
ruinous,  beyond  all  controverfy  ; it  feems  pretty 
apparent  that  the  ancient  maxims  are,  in  this  refpedt, 
more  prudent  than  the  modern  ; even  though  the 
latter  had  been  confined  within  fome  reafonable 
bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any  inftance,  been  attend- 
ed with  fuch  frugality,  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  incurred  by  an  expenfive  war.  For 
why  fhould  the  cafe  be  fo  different  between  the 
public  and  an  individual,  as  to  make  us  eftablifh  dif- 
ferent maxims  of  condudt  for  each  ? If  the  funds  , 
of  the  former  be  greater,  its  neceffary  expencq^T 
are  proportionably  larger  ; if  its  refources  . - oe 
more  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite;  af:d  as 
its  frame  fhould  be  calculated  for  a muc;':i  longer 
duration  than  the  date  of  a fingle  life,  eleven  of  a 
family,  it  fhould  embrace  maxims,  b^ge,  durable, 
and  generous,  agreeably  to  the  fy^pojed  extent  of 
exiftence.  To  truft  to  chanc^-and  temporary  ex- 
pedients, is,  indeed,  whgvfc^me  neceflity  of  human 
affairs  frequently  rgjfe$ers  unavoidable  ; butwhoe- 
""tarilw/i'fpend  on  fuch  refources,  have  not 

neceflity, 
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neceflity,  but  their  own  folly,  to  are  b-ior  their 
misfortune,  when  any  fuch  befa>7  "‘Wm. 

If  the  abufes  of  treafures  h-vl^ungerous,  either 
by  engaging  the  ftate  in  prafli  enterprizes,  or  mak- 
ing it  negled  military  uifcipline,  in  confidence  of 
its  riches ; the  a Kites  of  mortgaging  are  more 
certain  and  ineydable  ; poverty,  impotence,  and 
fubjedtion  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  modern  policy  war  is  attended 
with  evr<i*y  deftrudtive  circumftance ; .lofs  of  men, 
encode  of  taxes,  decay  of  commerce,  diflipation 
ofi>1noney,  devaftation  by  fea  and  land.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  maxims,  the  opening  of  the 
public  treasure,  as  it  produced  an  uncommon 
affluence  of  gold  and  fiber,  ferved  as  a tem- 
porary encouragement  to  induftry,  and  atoned, 
in  fome  degree,  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of 
war.  , 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a minifter  to  employ  fuch 
an  expedient,  as  enables  him  to  make  a great  fi- 
gure during  his  adminiftration,  without  overbur- 
thening  • the  people  with  taxes,  or  exciting  any 
immediate  clamours  againft  himfelf.  The  prac- 
tice, therefore,  of  contracting  debt  will  almolt  in- 
fallibly be  abufed,  in  every  government.  It  would 
Scarcely  be  more  imprudent  • to  give  a prodigal 
fete-  a credit  in  every  banker’s  fflop  in  London, 
than  to  impower  a ftatefman  to  draw  bills,  in  this 
manner,  upon  pofterity. 

What  'Jhen  fhall  we  fay  to  the  new  paradox, 
that  public'  incumbrances,  are,  of  themfelves,  ad- 
vantageous, independent  of  the  neceflity  of  con- 
tracting them;  that  any  date  even  though 
it  were  not  prefled  ivy  a foreign  enemy,  could 
not  poflibly  have  embraced,  a wifer  expedient  for 
promoting  commerce  and  riches,  than  to  create 
funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without.^limitation  ? 
Reafonings,  fuch  as  thefe,  might  natuV*Uy  have 
B b 2 puffed 
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pall'eiTT^f^l  ivf  of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like 
the  panegyffT.^'V  folly  and  a fever,  on  Bufiris 
and  Nero,  had^itas,  not  feen  fuch  abfurd  maxims 


patronized  by  great  n^mifters,  and  by  a whole 
party  among  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  confequ&^ces  of  public  debts, 
both  in  our  domeftic  management,  by  their  in- 
fluence on  commerce  and  induftryv  and  in  our 
foreign  tranfadions,  by  their  efteft  wars  and 
negociations. 

Public  lecurities  are  with  us  become  a I&nd  of 
money,  and  pal's  as  readily  at  the  current  pif 
as  gold  or  filver.  Wherever  any  profitable 
taking  offers  itfelf,  how  expensive  fpever,  there 
are  never  wanting  hands  enow  to  embrace  it  ; 
nor  need  a trader,  who  has  fums  in  the  public 
flocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into  the  moll  extenfive 
trade ; fince  he  is  pofiefied  of  funds,  which  will 
anfvver  the  moft  fudden  demand  that  can  be  made 
upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it  neceflary  to 
keep  by  him  any  considerable  cafh.  Bank-ftock, 
or  India-bonds,  efpecially  the  latter,  ferve  all  the 
fame  purpofes;  becaufe  he  can  difpofe  of  them, 
or  pledge  them  to  a banker,  in  a quarter  of  an  > 
hour  ; and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  not  idle,  X 
even  when  in  his  feritoire,  but  bring  him  in  a cor^- ' 
ftant  revenue.  In  fhort,  our  national  debts  fer- 
nifh  merchants  with  a fpecies  of  money,  that  is 
continually  multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  pro-  1 
duces  fure  gain,  befides  the  profits  of 

This  muff  enable  them  to  tjT'ue  upon  lels 

chant  renders 

the  commodity  cheaper,  caufes  a^r’eater  confumpti- 
on,  quickens  the  labour  of^tkC  common  people,  and 
helps  to  fpread  artsjusd  induftry  throughout  the 
whole  fociety. 

There  aj^  aifo,  we  may  obferve,  in  England 
and  dates,  which  have  both  commerce  and 
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public  debts,  a fet  of  men,  who  are  half  mer- 
chants, half  ftock-holders,  and  rr> 1 £ de  fuppofed 
willing  to  trade  for  fmall  profit;  becaufe  com- 
merce is  not  their  principal  or  foie  fupport,  and 
their  revenues  in  the  funds  are  a i'ure  refource  for 
themfelves  and  their  families.  Were  there  no 
funds,  great  merchants  would  have  no  expedient 
for  realizing  or  fecuring  any  part  of  their  profit, 
but  by  making  purchafes  of  land  ; and  land  has 
many  difadvantages  in  comparifon  of  funds.  Re- 
quiring more  care  and  infpedtion,  it  divides  the 
tinpc  and  attention  of  the  merchant ; upon  any 
tempting  offer  or  extraordinary  accident  in  trade, 
it  is  not  fo#eafily  converted  into  money  ; and  as 
it  attra&s  too  much,  both  by  the  many  natural 
pleafures  it  affords,  and  the  authority  it  gives,  it 
foon  converts  the  citizen  into  the  country  gen- 
tleman. More  men,  therefore,  with  large  flocks 
and  incomes,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  con- 
tinue in  trade,  where  there  are  public  debts ; and 
this,  it  muff  be  owned,  is  of  fome  advantage  to 
commerce,  by  diminifhing  its  profits,  promoting 
circulation,  and  encouraging  induflry. 

But,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  two  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance, 
weigh  the  many  difadvantages  which  attend  our 
public  debts,  in  the  whole  interior  ceconomy  of 
the  ffate  : You  will  find  no  comparifon  between 
the  ill  and  the  good  which  refult  from  them. 

Firjl , It  is  certain,  that  national  debts  caufe  a 
mighty  confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  ca- 
pital, by  the  ^reat  fums  levied  in  the  provinces 
to  pay  the  intend:  and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  ad- 
vantages in  trade  above  mentioned,  which  they 
give  the  merchants  in  the  capital  above  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom.  The  queftion  is,  whether,  in 
our  cafe,  it  be  for  the  public  intereft,  that  fo 
many  privileges  fhould  be  conferred  on  Ermdon, 

wV.h'h 
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whic^has  already  arrived  at  fuch  an  eriormou3 
fize,  and  Hill  encreafing  ? Some  men  are 

apprehenfive  of%»*£  confequences.  For  my  own 
part,  I cannot  forbear  thinking,  that,  though  the 
head  is,  undoubtedly  too  large  for  the  body,  yet 
that  great  city  is  fo  happily  fituated,  that  its  ex- 
cefiive  bulk  caufes  lefs  inconvenience  than'  even  a 
fmaller  capital  to  a greater  kingdom.  There  is 
more  difference  between  the  prices  of  all  provi- 
fions  in  Paris  and  Languedoc,  than  betVeen  thofe 
in  London  and  Yorklhire.  The  immenfd^great- 
nefs,  indeed,  of  London,  under  a government  wkich 
admits  not  ot  difcretionary  power,  renders  the  petx 
pie  factious,  mutinous,  feditious,  and  even  per- 
haps rebellious.'  But  to  this  evil  the  national 
debts  themfelves  tend  to  provide  a remedy.  The 
firft  vifible  eruption,  or  even  immediate  danger, 
of  public  diforders  mull  alarm  all  the  (lock-hold- 
ers, whofe  property  is  the  moll  precarious  of  any ; 
and  will  make  them  fry  to  the  fupport  of  go- 
vernment, whether  menaced  by  Jacobitifh  violence 
or  democratieal  frenzy. 

Secondly , Public  Hocks,  being  a kind  of  paper- 
crecfit,  have  all  .the  difadvantages  attending  that 
fpecies  of  money.  They  banifli  gold  and  lilver 
from  the  molt  confiderable  commerce  of  the  ftata^ 
reduce  them  to  common  circulation,  and  by. that 
means  render  all  provifions  and  labour  dearer  than 
otherwife  they  would  be. 

Thirdly , the  taxes,  which  are  levied  to  pay  the 
interefts  of  thefe  debts,  are  apt  either  to  heigh- 
ten the  price  of  labour,  or  to  be  a*'  oppreflion  on 
the  poorer  fort.  . ' 

Fourthly , As  foreigners  ponefs  a great  (hare  of 
our  natural  funds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a 
manner,  tributary  to  them,  and  may  in  time 
occafion  the  transport  of  our  people  and  our  in- 
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Fifthly,  The  greater  part  of  the  public  ftock 
being  always  in  the  hands  of  i -’e  people,  who 
live  on  their  revenue,  our  fur.ar,  in  that  view, 
give  great  encouragement  to  an  ufelefs  and  unac- 
tive life. 

But  though  the  injury,  that  arifes  to  commerce 
and  induftry  from  our  public  funds,  will  appear, 
upon  balancing  the  whole,  not  inconfiderable,  it 
is  trivial,  in  comparifon  of  the  prejudice  that  re- 
fults  to  the  date  confidered  as  a body  politic, 
which  muft  fupport  itfelf  in  the  fociety  of  nati- 
ons, and  have  various  tranfa&ions  with  other  Hates 
in  wars  and  negociations.  The  ill,  there,  is  pure 
and  unmixed,  without  any  favourable  circumftance 
to  atone  for  it ; and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a nature 
the  higheft  and  molt  important. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  public  is 
no  weaker  upon  account  of  its  debts  ; fince  they 
are  moftly  due  among  ourfelves,  and  bring  as 
much  property  to  one  as  they  take  from  ano- 
ther. It  is  like  transferring  money  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left  ; which  leaves  the  perfon. 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such  loofe 
reafonings  and  fpecious  companions  will  always 
pafs,  where  we  judge  not  upori  principles.  I alk, 
Is  it  poffible,  in  the.  nature  of  things,v.  to  over- 
burthen a nation  with  taxes,  even  where  the  fo- 
vereign  refides  among  them  ? The  very  doubt  feems 
extravagant  j fince  it  is.  requifite,  in  every  com- 
munity, that  there  be  a certain  proportion  obferv- 
ed  between  the  laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it. 
But  if  all  o>r.  prefent  taxes  be  mortgaged,  muft 
we  not  invenffiew  ones?  And.  may  not  this  mat- 
ter be  carried  to  a length  that  is  ruinous"  and 
deftructive  ? ->• 

In  .every  nation,  there  are  always  forne  methods 
of  levying  money  more  eafy  than  others,  agree- 
ably to  the  way  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the 

' commodities 
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commodities  they  make  ufe  of.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  excifes  upon  malt  and  beer  afford  a large 
revenue;  becau^  the  operations  of  malting  and 
brewing  are  tedious,  and  are  impoflible  to  be  con- 
cealed ; and  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  commodities 
are  not  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to  life,  as  that  the 
raifing  of  their  price  would  very  much  affedl  the 
poorer  fort.  Thefe  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  what 
difficulty  to  find  new  ones  ! what  vexation  and  ruin 
of  the  poor  ! 

Duties  upon  confumptions  are  more  equal  and 
cafy  than  thofe  upon  poffelfions.  What  a lofs  to 
the  public,  that  the  former  are  all  exhaufted,  and 
that  we  muff:  have  recourfe  to  the  more  grievous 
method  of  levying  taxes ! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of^land  only  ftew- 
ards  to  the  public,  muff:  not  neceflity  force  them 
to  pra&ife  all  the  arts  of  oppreflion  ufed  by 
ftewards  ; where  the  abfence  or  negligence  of 
the  proprietor  render  them  fecure  againft  en- 
quiry ? 

It  will  fcarcely  be  afierted,  that  no  bounds  ought 
ever  to  be  fet  to  national  debts  ; and  that  the 
public  would  be  no  weaker,  were  twelve  or  fif- 
teen {hillings  in  the  pound,  land-tax,  mortgaged, 
with  all  the  prefent  cuftoms,  and  excifes.  There 
is  fpmething,  therefore,  in  the  cafe,  befide  the  mere 
transferring  of  property  from  the  one  hand  to  ano- 
ther. In  500  years,  the  pofterity  of  thofe  now 
in  the  coaches,  and  thofe  upon  the  boxes,  will . 
probably  have  changed  places,  without  affecting  the 
public  by  thefe  revolutions.  / 

Suppofe  the  public  once  fairly  ''brought  to  that 
condition,  to  which  it  is  haftening  with  fuch 
amazing  rapidity  ; fuppofe  the  land  to  be  taxed 
eighteen  or  nineteen  ihillings  in  the  pound  ; for 
it  can  never  bear  the  whole  twenty  ; fuppofe  all 
excifes  and  cuftoms  to  be  ferewed  up  to  the 

utmoft 
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utmoll  which  the  nation  can  bear,  without  en- 
tirely lofing  its  commerce  and  induftry  ; and  fup- 
pofe  that  all  thofe  funds  are  mortgaged  to  per- 
petuity, and  that  the  invention  and  wit  of  all  our 
projectors  can  find  no  new  impofition,  which  may 
ferve  as  the  foundation  of  a new  loan  j and  let 
us  confider  the  neceffary  confequences  of  this  fi- 
tuation.  Though  the  imperfeCt  ftate  of  our  po- 
litical knowledge,  and  the  narrow  capacities  of 
men,  make  it  difficult  to  foretel  the  effeCts  which 
will  refult  from  any  untried  meafure,  the  feeds 
of  ruin  are  here  fcattered  with  fuch  profufion  as 
not  to  efcape  the  eye  of  the  molt  carelefs  ob- 
ferver.  t 

In  this  unnatural  date  of  fociety,  the  only  per- 
sons, who  poffefs  any  revenue  beyond  the  imme- 
diate effefts  of  their  induftry,  are  the  ftock-hold- 
ers,  who  draw  almoft  all  the  rent  of  the  land  and 
houfes,  befides  the  produce  of  all  the  cuftoms  and 
excifes.  There  are  men,  who  have  no  connexi- 
ons with  the  ftate,  who  can  enjoy  their  revenue 
in  any  part  of  the  globe  in  which  they  chufe  to 
refide,  who  will  naturally  bury  themfelves  in  the 
capital  or  in  great  cities,  and  who  fink  into  the 
lethargy  of  a ftupid  and  pampered  luxury,  with- 
out fpirit,  ambition,  or  enjoyment.  Adieu  to  all 
ideas  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  family.  The  ftocks 
can  be  transferred  in  an  inftant,  and  being  in 
fuch  a fluctuating  ftate,  will  feldom  be  tranf- 
mitted  during  three  generations  from  father  to 
fon.  Or  were  they  to  remain  ever  fo  long  in 
one  family,  tkey  convey  no  hereditary  authori- 
ty or  credit  to  the  poffeffor ; and  by  this  means, 
the  feveral  ranks  of  men,  which  form  a kind  of 
independent  magiftracy  in  a ftate  inftituted  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  are  entirely  loft ; and  every 
man  in  authority  derives  his  influence  from  the 
commiffion  alone  of  the  fovereign.  No  espedi* 
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cnt  remains  lor  preventing  or  fuppreffing  infur- 
re^tions,  but  mercenary  armies:  No  expedient  at 
all  remains  for  refilling  tyranny  : Elections  are 
iwayed  by  bribery  and  corruption  alone  : And 
the  middle  power  between  king  and  people  be- 
ing totally  removed,  a grievous  defpotifm  mull 
infallibly  prevail.  The  landholders,  defpifed  for 
their  poverty,  and  hated  for  their  oppreffions, 
will  be  utterly  unable  to  make  any  oppofition 
to  it. 

Though  a refolution  fliould  be  formed  by  the 
Iegiflature  never  to  impofe  any  tax  which  hurts 
commerce  and  difeourages  indultry,  it  will  be  im- 
poflible  for  men,  in  fubje&s  of  fuch  extreme  de- 
licacy, to  reafon  fo  jullly  as 'never  to  be  mif- 
taken,  or  amidll  difficulties  fo  urgent,  never  to 
be  feduced  from  their  refolution.  The  continual 
fluctuations  in  commerce  require  continual  alterati- 
ons in  the  nature  of  the  taxes  ; which  expofes  the 
Iegiflature  every  moment  to  the  danger  both  of 
wilful  and  involuntary  error.  And  any  great  blow 
given  to  trade,  whether  by  injudicious  taxes  or 
by  other  accidents,  throws  the  whole  fyftem  of 
government  into  confufion. 

But  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ, 
even  fuppofing  trade  to  continue  in  the  molt  flou- 
rifhing  condition,  in  order  to  fuppcit  its  foreign 
wars  and  enterprizes,  and  to  defend  its  own  ho- 
nour and  intereft,  or  thofe  of  its  allies  ? 1 do  not 
alk  how  the  public  is  to  exert  fuch  a prodigious 
power  as  it  has  maintained  during  our  late  wars  ; 
where  we  have  fo  much  exceeded  not  only  pur 
own  natural  ftrength,  but  even  that  of  the  greatefl 
empires.  This  extravagance  is  the  abufe  com- 
plained of,  as  the  fource  of  all  the  dangers,  to  which 
we  are  at  prefent  expofed.  But  fince  we  mult 
(till  fuppofe  great  commerce  and  opulence  to  re- 
main, even  after  every  fund  is  mortgaged  ; thefe 
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riches  mud  be  defended  by  proportional  power; 
and  whence  is  the  public  to  derive  the  revenue 
which  fupports  it  ? It  muft  plainly  be  from  a con- 
tinual taxation  of  the  annuitants,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  from  mortgaging  anew,  on  every  exi- 
gency, a certain  part  of  their  annuities ; and  thus 
making  them  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  and 
to  that  of  the  nation.  But  the  difficulties,  attend- 
ing this  fyftem  of  policy,  will  eafily  appear,  whe- 
ther we  fuppofe  the  king  to  have  become  abfo- 
lute  matter,  or  to  be  ftill  controuled  by  national 
councils,  in  which  the  annuitants  themfelves  muft 
neceffarily  bear  the  principal  fway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  abfolute,  as  may  na- 
turally be  expe&ed  from  this  tttuation  of  affairs, 
it  is  fo  eafy  for  him  to  encreafe  his  exadtions  upon 
the  annuitants,  which  amount  only  to  the  re- 
taining money  in  his  own  hands,  that  this  fpecies 
of  property  would  foon  lofe  all  its  credit,  and 
the  .whole  income  of  every  individual  in  the 
ftate  muft  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  fo- 
vereign  : A degree  of  defpotifm,  which  no  orien- 
tal monarchy  has  ever  yet  attained.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  confent  of  the  annuitants  be  requi- 
fite  for  every  taxation,  they  will  never  be  per- 
fuaded  to  contribute  Efficiently  even  to  the  fup- 
port  of  government  ; as  the  diminution  of  their 
revenue  muft  in  that  cafe  be  very  fenfible,  would 
not  be  difguifed  under  the  appearance  of  a branch 
of  excife  or  cuftoms,  and  would  not  be  fhared  by 
any  other  order  of  the  ftate,  who  are  already  fup- 
pofed  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmoft.  There  are  in- 
stances, in  fome  republics,  of  a hundredth  penny, 
and  fometimes  of  the  fiftieth,  being  given  to  the 
fupport  of  the  ftate ; but  this  is  always  an  ex- 
traordinary exertion  of  power,  and  can  never  be- 
come the  foundation  of  a conftant  national  de- 
fence. We  have  always  found,  where  a govern- 
ment 
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ment  has  mortgaged  all  its  revenues,  that  it  ne- 
ceffarily  finks  into  a ftate  of  languor,  inactivity, 
and  impotence. 

Such  are  the  inconveniencies,  which  may  rea- 
fonably  be  f orefeen,  of  this  fituation,  to  which  Great 
Britain  is  viiibly  tending.  Not  to  mention,  the 
numberlefs  inconveniencies,  which  cannot  be  fore- 
feen, and  which  mull  refult  from  fo  monftrous  a 
fituation  as  that  of  making  the  public  the  chief 
or  foie  proprietor  of  land,  befides  inverting  it  with 
every  branch  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  which  the 
fertile  imagination  of  minirters  and  projectors  have 
been  able  to  invent. 

I muft  confefs,  that  there  is  a ftrange  fupine- 
nefs,  from  long  cuftom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of 
men,  with  regard  to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what 
divines  fo  vehemently  complain  of  with  regard 
to  their  religious  doCtrines.-  We  all  own,  that  the 
molt  fanguine  imagination  cannot  hope,  either  that 
this  or  any  future  miniftry  will  be  poffefle.d  of 
fuch  rigid  and  rteady  frugality,  as  to  make  a con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  the  payment  of  our  debts ; 
or  that  the  fituation  of  foreign  affairs  will,  for  any 
long  time,  allow  them  leifure  and  tranquility  for 
fuch  an  undertaking.  What  then  is  to  become  of 
us  ? Were  we  ever  fo  good  Chriftians,  and  ever 
fo  refigned  to  Providence  ; this,  methinks,  were 
a curious  quertion,  even  confidered  as  a fpecula- 
tive  one,  and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether  im- 
poifible  to  form  fome  conjectural  folution  of.  The 
events  here  will  depend  little  upon  the  contingen- 
cies of  battles,  negociations,  intrigues,  and  facti- 
ons. There  feems  to  be  a natural  progrefs  of  things, 
which  may  guide  our  reafoning.  As  it  would  have 
required  but  a moderate  ihare  of  prudence,  when 
we  firrt  began  this  practice  of  mortgaging,  to  have 
foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  mini- 
lters,  that  things  would  pecdfarily  be  carried  to 
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the  length  we  fee  ; fo  now,  that  they  have  at 
laft  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
guefs  at  the  confequences.  It  mud,  indeed,  be 
one  of  thefe  two  events  ; either  the  nation  mult 
dellroy  public  credit,  or  public  credit  will  deftrov 
the  nation.  It  is  impoffible  that  they  can  both 
fubfift,  after  the  manner  they  have  been  hither- 
to managed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  fome  other 
countries. 

There  was,  indeed,  a fcheme  for  the  payment 
of  our  debts,  which  was  propofed  by  an  excel- 
lent citizen,  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  above  thirty  years 
ago,  and  which  was  much  approved  of  by  fome 
men  of  fen/e,  but  was  never  likely  to  take  effect. 
He  afferted  that  there  was  a fallacy  in  imagining 
that  the  public  owed  this  debt  ; for  that  really 
every  individual  owed  a proportional  lhare  of  it, 
and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a proportional  lhare  of 
the  intereft,  befide  the  expence  of  levying  thefe 
taxes.  Had  we  not  better,  then,  fays  he,  make 
a diftribution  of  the  debt  among  ourfelves,  and 
each  of  us  contribute  a film  fuitable  to  his  pro- 
perty, and  by  that  means  difcharge  at  once  all 
our  funds  and  public  mortgages  ? He  feems  not 
to  have  conlidered,  that  the  laborious  poor  pay 
a confiderable  part  of  the  taxes  by  their  annual 
confumptions,  though  they  could  not  advance,  at 
once,  a proportional  part  of  the  fum  required.  Not 
to  mention,  that  property  in  money  and  Hock  in 
trade  might  eafily  be  concealed  or  difguifed  ; and 
that  vifible  property  in  lands  and  houfes  would 
really  at  laft.anfwer  for  the  whole:  An  inequa- 
lity and  oppreffion,  which  never  would  be  fub- 
mitted  to.  But  though  this  project  is  not  likely 
to  take  place  ; it  is  not  altogether  improbable, 
that,  when  the  nation  becomes  heartily  fick  of 
their  debts,  and  is  cruelly  oppreffed  by  them,  fome 
daring  proje&or  may  arife  with  vifionary  fchemes- 
1 ’ for 
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for  their  difcharge.  And  as  the  public  credit  will 
begin  by  that  time,  to  be  a little  frail,  the  leaft 
touch  will  deilroy  it,  as  happened  in  France  dur- 
ring  the  regency  ; and  in  this  manner  it  will  die 
of  the  dcdor> 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  na* 
tional  faith  will  be  the  necefiary  effeCt  of  wars,  de- 
feats, misfortunes  and  public  calamities,  or  even 
perhaps  of  victories  and  conquefts.  I muff  con- 
fefs,  when  I fee  princes  and  ftates  fighting  and 
quarrelling,  amidft  their  debts,  funds,  and  pub- 
lic mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my  mind  a match 
of  cudgel-playing  fought  in  a China  fliop.  How 
can  it  be  expe&ed,-  that  fovereigns  .will  fpare  a 
fpecies  of  property,  which  is  pernicious  to  them- 
felves  and  to  the  public,  when  they  have  fo'  lit- 
tle compaffion  on  lives  and  properties,  that  are  ufe- 
ful  to  both?  Let  the  time  come  (and  furely  it 
will  come)  when  the  new  funds,  created  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not  fu.bfcribed  to,  and 
raife  not  the  money  projected.  Suppofe,  either 
that  the  calh  of  the  nation  is  exhaufted;  or  that 
our  faith,  which  has  hitherto  been  fo  ample,  be* 
gins  to  fail  us.  Suppofe,  that,  in  this  diftrefs,  the 
nation  is  threatened  with  an  invafion ; a rebellion 
is  fufpeCted  or  broken  out  at  home  ; a fquadron 
cannot  be  equipped  for  want  of  pay,  victuals,  or 
repairs  ; or  even  a foreign  fubfidy  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced. What  muft  a prince- or  minifter  do  in 
fuch  an  emergence  ? The  right  of  felf-prefervation 
is  unalienable  in  every  individual,  much  more  in 
every  community.  And  the  folly  of  our  ftatefmen 
muft  then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  thofe  who 
firft  contracted  debt,  or  what  is  more,  than  that 
of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to  truft  this  fe- 
curity,  if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety 
in  their  hands,  and  do  not  employ  them.  The 
funds,  created  and  mortgaged,  will,  by  that  time. 
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bring  in  a large  yearly  revenue,  fufficient  for  the 
defence  and  fecurity  of  the  nation : Money  is  per- 
haps lying  in  the  exchequer,  ready  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  quarterly  intereft : Neceflity  calls,  fear 
urges,  reafon  exhorts,  compaffion  alone  exclaims: 
The  money  will  immediately  be  feized  for  .the 
current  fervice,  under  the  moll  folemn  protef- 
tations,  perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced. 
But  no  more  is  requifite.  The  whole  fabric,  al- 
ready tottering,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries 
thoufands  in  its  ruins.  And  this,;  I think,  may 
be  called  the  natural  death  of  public  credit  : For 
to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as,  an  animal 
body  to  its  difiolution  and  deftrudtion. 

So  great  ‘dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind, 
that,  nbtwithftanding  fuch  a violent  Ihock  to  pub- 
lic credit,  as  a voluntary  .bankruptcy  in  England 
would  occafion,  it  would  not  probably  b,e  long  ere 
credit  would  again  revive  in  as  flourilhing  a con- 
dition as  before.  The  prefent  king  of  France, 
during  the  late  war,  borrowed  money  at  lower  in- 
tereft than  ever  his  grandfather  did  ; and  as  low 
as  the  Britilh  parliament,  comparing  the  natural  rate 
of  intereft  in  both  kingdoms.  And  though  men 
are  commonly  more  governed  by  what  they  have 
feen,  than  by  what  they  forefee,  with  whatever 
certainty ; yet  promifes,  proteftations,  fair  appear- 
ances, with  the  allurements  of  prefent  intereft, 
have  fuch  powerful  influence  as  few  are  able  to 
refill.  Mankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught  by  the 
fame  haits : The  fame  tricks  played  over  and  over 
again,  (till  trepan  them.  The  heights  of  popu- 
larity and  patfiotifin  are  ftill  the  beaten  road  to 
power  and  tyranny  ; flattery  to  treachery  ; Handing 
armies  to  arbitrary  government  ; and  the  glory  of 
God  to  the  temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy.  The 
fear  of  an  everlafting  deftru&ion  of  credit,  allowing 
it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a needlefs  bugbear.  A prudent 
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man,  in  reality,  would  rather  lend  to  the  public  im- 
mediately after  we  had  taken  a fpunge  to  our  debts, 
than  at  prefent;  as  much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even 
though  one  could  not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a prefera- 
ble debtor  to  an  honeft  bankrupt : For  the  former, 
in  order  to  carry  on  bufinefs,  may  find  it  his  intereft 
to  difcharge  his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbi- 
tant : The  latter  has  it  not  in  his  power.  The  rea- 
foning  of  Tacitus  f,  as  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very 
applicable  to  our  prefent  cafe.  Sed  vulgus  ad  magni- 
ludinem  benejiciorum  aderat : StultiJJimus  quifque  pe- 
cuniis  mercabatur  : Apud  fapientes  cajfa  babebantur , 
qua  neque  dari  neque  accipi^  falva  republican  poterant. 
The  public  is  a debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige  to 
pay.  The  only  check  which  the  creditors  have  upon 
her,  is  the  intereft  of  preferving  credit  *,  an  intereft, 
which  may  eafily  be  overbalanced  by  a great  debt, 
and  by  a difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence,  even 
fuppofing  that  credit  irrecoverable.  Not  to  menti- 
on, that  a prefent  neceffity  often  forces  ftates  into 
meafures,  which  are,  ftriCtly  fpeaking,  againft  their 
intereft. 

Thefe  two  events,  fuppofed  above,  are  calamitous, 
but  not  the  moft  calamitous.  Thoufands  are  thereby 
facrificed  to  the  fafety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not 
without  danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take 
place,  and  that  millions  may  be  facrificed  for  ever  to 
the  temporary  fafety  of  thoufands  *.  Our  popular  go- 
vernment, perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  danger- 
ous for  a minifter  to  venture  on  fo  defperate  an  ex- 
pedient, as  that  of  a voluntary  bankruptcy.  And 
though  the  houfe  of  Lords  be  altogether  com- 
pofed  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons chiefly  ; and  confequently  neither  of  them 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds  ; 
yet  the  connections  of  the  members  may  be  fo 
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great  with  the  proprietors,  as  to  render  them  more 
tenacious  of  public  faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  w 
even  juftice,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  requires;  And  per- 
haps too,  our  foreign  enemies  may  be  fo  politic  as 
to  difcover,  that  our  fafety  lies  in  defpair,  and  may 
not,  therefore,  fhow  the  danger,  open  and  bare- 
faced, till  it  be  inevitable.  The  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  our  fathers,  and  we, 
have  all  deemed  too  unequal  to  be  preferved  with- 
out our  attention  and  afliftance.  But  our  children, 
weary  of  the  ftruggle,  and  fettered  with  incum- 
brances, may  fit  down  fecure,  and  fee  their  neigh- 
bours opprelfed  and  conquered  ; till,  at  laft,  they 
themfelves  and  their  creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqheror.  And  this  may  properly  enough 
be  denominated  the  violent  death  of  our  public  cre- 
dit. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not  very 
remote,  and  which  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoft 
as  Ihe  can  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of 
time.  And  though  the  ancients  maintained,  that  in 
order  to  reach  the  gift  of  prophecy,  a certain  divine 
fury  or  madnefs  was  requifite,  one  may  fafely  af- 
firm, that,  in  order  to  deliver  fuch  prophecies  as 
thefe,  no  more  is  necelfary,  than  merely  to  be  in 
one’s  fenfes,  free  from  the  influence  of  popular  mad- 
nefs and  delufion. 
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Of  some  Remarkable  Customs. 

I SHALL  obferve  three  remarkable  cuftoms  in 
three  celebrated  governments  ; and  fhall  conclude 
from  the  whole,  that  all  general  maxims  in  poli- 
tics ought  to  be  edablifhed  with  great  caution  ; 
and  that  irregular  and  extraordinary  appearances 
are  frequently  difcovered  in  the  moral  as  well  as 
in  the  phyfical  world.  The  former,  perhaps,  we 
can  better  account  for,  after  they  happen,  from 
fprings  and  principles,  of  which  every  one  has* 
within  himfelf,  or  from  obfervation,  the  ftronged 
affurance  and  conviction : But  it  is  often  fully  as 
impoflible  for  human  prudence,  before-hand,  to 
forefee  and  foretel  them. 

I.  One  would  think  it  eflential  to  every  fupreme 
council  or  affembly,  which  debates,  that  entire  li- 
berty of  fpeech  fhould  be  granted  to  every  member, 
and  that  all  motions  or  reafonings  fhould  be  receiv- 
ed, which  can  any  wife  tend  to  illudrate  the  point 
under  deliberation.  One  would  conclude,  with 
{fill  greater  aSurance,  that,  after  a motion  was 
made,  which  was  voted  and  approved  by  that  af- 
fembly in  which  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged, 
the  member  who  made  the  motion  mud  for  ever 
be  exempted  from  future  trial  or  enquiry.  But 
no  political  maxim  can,  at  fird  fight,  appear  more 
undifputable,  than  that  he  mud,  at  lead,  be  fe- 
C c 2 cured 
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cured  from  all  inferior  jurifdi&ion  j and  that  no- 
thing lefs  than  the  fame  fupreme  legiflative  af- 
fembly, in  their  fubfequent  meetings,  could  make 
him  accountable  for  thofe  motions  and  harangues, 
to  which  they  had  before  given  their  approbation. 
But  tliefe  axioms,  however  irrefragable  they  may 
appear,  have  all  failed  in  the  Athenian  government, 
from  caufes  and  principles  too,  which  appear  almoft 
inevitable. 

By  the  ^pctro^r,  or  indidment  of  illegality ’0 
(though  it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or 
commentators)  any  man  was  tried  and  punifhed  in 
a common  court  of  judicature,  for  any  law  which 
had  paired  upon  his  motion,  in  the  < affembly  of 
the  people,  if  that  law  appeared  to  the  court  un- 
jqft,  or  prejudicial  to  the  public.  Thus  Demoft- 
henes,  finding  that  fhip-money  was  levied  irregu- 
larly, and  that  the  poor  bore  the  fame  burden  as 
the  rich  in  equipping  the  gallies,  corre&ed  this  in- 
equality by  a very  ufeful  law,  which  proportioned 
the  expence  to  the  revenue  and  income  of  each 
individual.  He  moved  for  this  law  in  the  aflem- 
bly  : he  proved  its  advantages*;  he  convinced  the 
people,  the  only  legiflature  in  Athens ; the  law 
palled,  and  was  carried  into  execution  : Yet  was 
he  tried  in  a criminal  court  for  that  law,  upon 
the  complaint  of  the  rich,  who  refented  the  altera- 
tion that  he  had  introduced  into  the  financesf.  He 
was  indeed  acquitted,  upon  proving  anew  the  ufe- 
iulnels  of  his  law. 

Ctefiphon  moved  in  the  affembly  of  the  people, 
that  particular  honours  Ihould  be  conferred  on  De- 
mofthenes,  as  on  a citizen  affe&ionate  and  ufeful  to 
the  commonwealth:  The  people,  convinced  of  this 
truth,  voted  thofe  honours : Yet  was  Ctefiphon 

tried 

* His  harangue  for  it  is  Hill  extant ; &ipi  Sr/^wopictr. 

f Pro  CrHiphonte. 
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tried  by  the  ?p *<p«  w*p#vo^«y.  It  was  afferted,  among 
other  topics,  that  Demofthenes  was  not  a good 
citizen,  nor  affectionate  to  the  commonwealth  : 
And  the  orator  was  called  upon  to  defend  his 
friend,  and  confequently  himfelf  ; which  he  ex- 
ecuted by  that  fublime  piece  of  eloquence,  that 
has  ever  fince  been  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

After  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  a law  was  paffed 
upon  the  motion  of  Hyperides,  giving  liberty  to 
flaves,  and  inrolling  them  in  the  troops  *.  On  ac- 
count of  this  law  the  orator  was  afterwards  tried 
by  the  indictment  above-mentioned,  and  defend- 
ed himfelf,  among  other  topics,  by  that  Itroke 
celebrated  by  Plutarch  and  Longinus.  It  was 
not  /,  faid*he,  that  moved  for  this  law  : It  was 
the  necejfilies  of  war  ; it  was  the  battle  of  Chas  - 
ronea.  The  orations  of  Demofthenes  abound 
with  many  inftances  of  trials  of  this  nature,  and 
prove  clearly,  that  nothing  was  more  commonly 
praCtifed. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  fuch  a tumultu- 
ous government  as  we  can  fcarcely  form  a noti- 
on of  in  the  prefent  age  of  the  world*  The 
whole  collective  body  of  the  people  voted  in  eve- 
ry law,  without  any  limitation  of  property,  with- 
out any  diftinCtion  of  rank,  without  controul  from 
any  magiftracy  or  fenate  f ; and  confequently  with- 
out regard  to  order,  juftice,  or  prudence.  The 
Athenians  foon  became  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs 

attending 

* Plutarchus  in  'vita  decern  oratorum.  Demofthenes  gives  a 
different  account.*  of  this  law.  Contra  Ariftogiton.  orat.ll.  He 
fays,  that  its  purport  was,  to  render  the  eirir^cj,  or  to 

reftore  the  privilege  of  bearing  offices  to  thofe  who  had  been 
declared  incapable.  Perhaps  thefe  were  both  claufes  of  the 
fame  law. 

f The  fenate  of  the  Bean  was  only  a lefs  numerous  mob, 
chofen  by  lot  from  among  the  people  ; and  their  auth  rity  was 

not  great. 
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attending  this  conftitution : But  being  averfe  to 
checking  themfelves  by  any  rule  or  reftridtion,  they 
refolved,  at  leaft,  to  check  their  demagogues  or 
counfellors,  by  the  fear  of  future  puniftiment  and 
enquiry.  They  accordingly  inftituted  this  remark- 
able law  ; a law  efteemed  fo  effential  to  their 
form  of  government,  that  iEfchines  infills  on  it 
as  a known  truth,  that,  were  it  abolilhed  or  ne- 
glected, it  were  impoffible  for  the  Democracy  to 
fubfilt  *. 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  confequence  to 
liberty  from  the  authority  of  the  criminal  cqurts; 
becaufe  thefe  were  nothing  but  very  numerous 
juries,  chofen  by  jot  from  among  cthe  people. 
And  they  juftly  confidered  themfelves  as  in  a Hate 
of  perpetual  pupillage ; where  they  had  an  au- 
thority, after  they  came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  not 
only  to  retradl  and  controul  whatever  had  been 
determined,  but  to  punilh  any  guardian  for  mea- 
sures which  they  had  embraced  by  his  perfuafion. 
The  fame  law  had  place  in  Thebes  f ; and  for  the 
fame  reafon. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a ufual  pradlice  in  A- 
thens,  on  the  eftablifhment  of  any  law  efteemed 
very  ufeful  or  popular,  to  prohibit  for  ever  its  a- 
brogation  and  repeal.  Thus  the  demagogue,  who 
diverted  all  the  public  revenues  to  the  fupport  of 
iliows  and  fpedtacles,  made  it  criminal  fo  much 
as  to  move  for  a repeal  of  this  law  +.  Thus  Lep- 
tines  moved  for  a law,  not  only  to  recal  all  the 
immunities  formerly  granted.,  but  to  deprive  the 


people 


"*  In  Ctefiphontem.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  firfl:  ftep  after 
the  diffolution  of  the  Democracy  by  Critias  and  the  Thirty,  was 
to  annul  the  ypcu pn  'srapa.vofMv,  as  we  learn  from  Demofthenes 
xartt  Ti/ioit.  The  orator  in  this  oration  gives  us  the  words  of 
the  law,  eftablilhing  the  yt>a.<pii  ‘&apxvo/ua>ys  pag.  297.  ex  edit. 
Aldi.  And  he  accounts  for  it,  from  the  fame  principles  we  here 
reafon  upon. 

f Plut.  in  vita  Pelop. 
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people  for  the  future  of  the  power  of  granting  any 
.more  *.  Thus  all  bills  of  attainder  f were  forbid,, 
or  laws  that  affeCted  one  Athenian,  without  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  commonwealth.  Thefe  abfurd 
claufes,  by  which  the  legiflature  vainly  attempted 
to  bind  itfelf  for  ever,  proceeded  from  an  univer- 
fal  fenfe  in  the  people  of  their  own  levity  and  incon- 
ftancy. 

II.  A wheel  within  a wheel,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in 
the  German  empire,  is  confidered  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury % as  an  abfurdity  in  politics  : But  what  mull 
we  fay  to  two  equal  wheels,  which  govern  the  fame 
political  machine,  without  any  mutual  check,  con- 
trol, or  fubordination  ; and  yet  preferve  the  great- 
eft  harmony*  and  concord  ? To  eftablifh  two  diftindt 
legiflatures,  each  of  which  poffeftes  full  and  ab- 
folute  authority  within  itfelf,  and  Hands  in  no  need 
of  the  other’s  affiftynce,  in  order  to  give  validity 
to  its  adts ; this  may  appear  before-hand,  altoge- 
ther impracticable,  as  long  as  men  are  actuated  by 
the  paffions  of  ambition,  emulation,  and  avarice, 
which  have  hitherto  been  their  chief  governing 
principles.  And  fhould  I affert,  that  the  date  I 
have  in  my  eye  was  divided  into  two  diftinct  fac- 
tions, each  of  which  predominated  in  a diftindt 
legiflature,  and  yet  produced  no  claftiing  in  thefe 
independent  powers  ; the  fuppofitjon  may  appear 
incredible.  And  if,  to  augment  the  paradox,  I 
fhould  affirm,  that  .this  disjointed,  irregular  govern- 
ment, was  the  mod  aClive,  triumphant,  and  illuf- 
trious  common-wealth,  that  ever  yet  appeared  ; I 
fhould  certainly  be  told,  that  fuch  a political  chi- 
mera was  as'  abfurd  as  any  vifton  of  priefts  or 
poets.  But  there  is  no  need  for  fearching  long, 

in 

* Demoft.  contra  Lept. 

f Demoft.  contra  Ariftocratem. 

J Eftay  on  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour,  part  3.  § z. 
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in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  fup- 
pofitions : For  this  was  actually  the  cafe  with  the 
Roman  republic. 

The  legiflative  power  was  there  lodged  in  the 
comitia  centuriata  and  comitia  tributa.  In  the  for- 
mer, it  is  well  known,  the  people  voted  accord- 
ing to  their  cenfus ; fo  that  when  the  firft  clafs 
was  unanimous,  though  it  contained  not,  perhaps, 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  common-wealth,  it  de- 
termined the  whole  ; and,  with  the  authority  of 
the  fenate,  eftablifiied  a law.  In  the  latter,  every 
vote  was  equal  ; and  as  the  authority  of  the  fe- 
nate was  not  there  requifite,  the  lower  people  en- 
tirely prevailed,  and  gave  law  to  the,  whole  (late. 
In  all  party-divifions,  at  firft  between  the  Patri- 
cians and  Plebeians,  afterwards  between  the  no- 
bles and  the  people,  the  intereft  of  the  Ariftocra- 
cy  was  predominant  in  the  firft  legiflature ; that 
of  the  Democracy  in  the  fecond  : The  one  could 
always  deftroy  what  the  other  had  eftablifiied  : 
Nay,  the  one,  by  a fudden  and  unforefecn  moti- 
on, might  take  the  ftart  of  the  other,  and  to- 
tally annihilate  its  rival,  by  a vote,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  conftitution  had  the  full  autho- 
rity of  law.  But  no  luch  conteft  is  obferved  in 
the  hiftor'y  of  Rome  : No  inftance  of  a quarrel 
between  thefe  two  legiflatures  ; though  many  be- 
tween the  parties  that  governed  in  each.  Whence 
arofe  this  concord,  which  may  feem  fo  extraor- 
dinary ? 

The  legiflature  eftablifiied  in  Rome,  by  the  au- 
thority of  Servius  Tullius,  was  the  comitia  centu- 
riata, which,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings, 
rendered  the  government,  for  fome  time,  very 
ariftocratical.  But  the  people,  having  numbers 
and  force  on  their  fide,  and  being  elated  with 
frequent  conqueft  and  victories  in  their  fo- 
reign wars,  always  prevailed  when  pufhed  to 
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extremity,  and  firft  extorted  from  the  fenate  the 
magiftracy  of  the  tribunes,  and  next  the  legifla- 
tive  power  of  the  comitia  tributa.  It  then  behoved 
the  nobles  to  be  more  careful  than  ever  not  to  pro- 
voke the  people.  For  befide  the  force  which  the 
latter  were  always  polfelfed  of,  they  had  now  got 
pofleflion  of  legal  authority,  and  could  inftantly  break 
in  pieces  any  order  or  inftitution  which  directly  op- 
poled  them.  By  intrigue,  by  influence,  by  money, 
by  combination,  and  by  the  refped  paid  to  their 
charader,  the  nobles  might  often  prevail,  and  di- 
red  the  whole  machine  of  government : But  had 
they  openly  fet  their  comitia  centuriata  in  oppofition 
to  the  tributg,  they  had  foon  loft  the  advantage  of 
that  inftitution,  together  with  their  confuls,  praetors, 
ediles,  and  all  the  magiftrates  eleded  by  it.  But  the 
comitia  tributa , not  having  the  fame  reafon  for  ref- 
peding  the  centuriata , frequently  repealed  laws  fa- 
vourable to  the  Ariftocracy  : They  limited  the  au- 
thority of  the  nobles,  protected  the  people  from 
opprelfion,  and  controuled  the  adions  of  the  fenate 
and  magiftracy.  The  centuriata  tound  it  convenient 
always  to  fubmit ; and  though  equal  in  authority, 
yet  being  inferior  in  power,  durft  never  diredly  give 
any  fliock  to  the  other  legiflature,  either  by  repealing 
its  laws,  or  eftablilhing  laws,  which,  it  forefaw, 
would  foon  be  repealed  by  it. 

No  inftance  is  found  of  any  oppofition  or  ftruggle 
between  thefe  comitia  ; except  one  flight  attempt  of 
this  kind,  mentioned  by  Appian  in  the  third  book  of 
his  civil  wars.  Mark  Antony,  refolving  to  deprive 
Decimus  Brytus  of  the  government  of  Cifalpine 
Gaul,  railed  in  the  Forum , and  called  one  of  the  comi- 
tia, in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  other, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  fenate.  But  affairs 
were  then  fallen  into  fuch  con fu lion,  and  the  Roman 
conftitution  was  fo  near  its  final  difl'olution,  that  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  fuch  an  expedient. 

This 
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This  conteft,  befides,  was  founded  more  on  forrw 
than  party.  It  was  the  fenate  who  ordered  the  co- 
mitia  tributa , that  they  might  obftrudt  the  meeting  of 
the  centuriata , which,  by  the  conftitution,  or  at  lead 
forms  of  the  government,  could  alone  difpofe  of 
provinces. 

Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  comitia  centuriata , 
though  banifhed  by  the  tributa , that  is,  by  a plebif- 
citum.  But  his  banifhment,  we  may  ohferve,  never 
was  confidered  as  a legal  deed,  arifmg  from  the  free 
choice  and  inclination  of  the  people.  It  was  always 
aferibed  to  the  violence  alone  of  Clodius,  and  to  the 
diforders  introduced  by  him  into  the  government. 

III.  The  third  cultom,  which  we  purpofe  to  re- 
mark, regards  England  ; and  though  it  be  not  fo  im- 
portant as  thofe  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Athens 
and  Rome,  is  no  lefs  fingular  and  unexpefted.  It  is 
a maxim  in  politics,  which  we  readily  admit  as  un- 
difputed  and  univerfal,  that  a power,  however  great, 
when  granted  by  law  to  an  eminent  magiftrate,  is  not 
fo  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an  authority,  however  in- 
confiderable,  which  he  acquires  from  violence  and 
ufurpation.  For,  befides  that  the  law  always  limits 
every  power  which  it  bellows,  the  very  receiving  it  as 
a concefiion  ellablifhes  the  authority  whence  it  is  de- 
rived, and  preferves  the  harmony  of  the  conftitution. 
By  the  fame  right  that  one  prerogative  is  alfume.d 
without  law,  another  mayalfo  be  claimed,  ,snd  anp- 
ther,  with  (till  greater  facility  ; while  the  fil'd  ufurp- 
ations  both  ferve  as  precedents  to  the  following,  and 
give  force  to  maintain  them.  Hence  the  heroifm  of 
Hampden’s  conduct,  who  fultained  the  whole  vio- 
lence of  royal  profecution,  rather  than  pay  a tax  of 
twenty  (hillings,  not  impofed  by  parliament;  hence 
the  care  of  all  Englifh  patriots  to  guard  againfi:  the 
firft  encroachments  of  the  crown  ; and  hence  alone 
the  exiftence,  at  this  day,  of  Englifh  liberty. 


There 
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There  is,  however,  one  occafion,  where  the  par- 
liament has  departed  from  this  maxim  ; and  that  is, 
in  the  prejfing  of  fe amen.  The  exercife  of  an  irregu- 
lar power  is  here  tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown  ; and 
though  it  has  frequently  been  under  deliberation, 
how'  that  power  might  be  rendered  legal,  and  grant- 
ed, under  proper  reftri&ions,  to  the  fovereign,  no 
fafe  expedient  could  ever  be  propofed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ; and  the  danger  to  liberty  always  appeared 
greater  from  law  than  from  usurpation.  While 
this  power  is  exercifed  to  no  other  end  than  to  man 
the  navy,  men  willingly  fubmit  to  it,  from  a fenfe  of 
its  ufe  and  neceffity ; and  the  failors,  who  are  alone 
aftefted  by  it,  find  no  body  tofupport  them,  in  claim- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges,  which  the  law  grants, 
without  diftinfrion,  to  all  Englilh  fubjedts.  But  were 
this  power,  on  any  occafion,  made  an  inftrument  of 
faction  or  minifterial  tyranny,  the  oppofite  faction, 
and  indeed  all  lovers  of  their  country,  would  immedi- 
ately take  the  alarm,  and  fupport  the  injured  party  ; 
the  liberty  of  Englifhmen  would  be  afferted  ; juries 
would  be  implacable;  and  the  tools  of  tyranny,  a£t- 
inlg  both  againft  law  and  equity,  would  meet  with 
the  fevereft  vengeance.  On  the  other  hand,  were 
the  parliament  to  grant  fuch  an  authority,  they  would 
probably  fall  into  one  of  thefe  two  inconveniencies  : 
They  would  either  bellow  it  under  fo  many  reftri&i- 
ons  as  would  make  it  lofe  its  effect,  by  cramping  the 
authority  of  the  crown  ; or  they  would  render  it  fo 
large  and  comprehenfive,  as  might  give  occafion  to 
great  abufes,  for  which  we  could,  in  that  cafe,  have 
no  remedy.  tThe  very  irregularity  of  the  pra&ice, 
at  prefent,  prevents  its  abufes,  by  affording  fo  eafy  a 
remedy  againft  them. 

I pretend  not,  by  this  reafoning,  to  exclude  all 
poffibility  of  contriving  a regifter  for  fearnen,  which 
might  man  the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  li- 
berty. I only  obferve,  that  no  fatisfa&ory  fcheme  of 

that 
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that  nature  has  yet  been  propofed.  Rather  than 
adopt  any  project  hitherto  invented,  we  continue  a 
pra&ice  feemingly  the  moft  abfurd  and  unaccounta- 
ble. Authority,  in  times  of  full  internal  peace  and 
concord,  is  armed  againft  law.  A continued  violence 
is  permitted  in  the  crown,  amidft  the  greateft  jealou- 
fy  and  watchfulnefs  in  the  people  ; nay  proceeding 
from  thofe  very  principles  : Liberty,  in  a country  of 
the  higheft  liberty,  is  left  entirely  to  its  own  defence, 
without  any  countenance  or  protection  : The  wild 
Rate  of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one  of  the  moft  civiliz- 
ed focieties  of  mankind  : And  great  violence  and  dif- 
order  are  committed  with  impunity  ; while  the  one 
party  pleads  obedience  to  the  fupreme  magiftrate, 
the  other  the  fan&ion  of  fundamental  laws. 
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Of  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations. 

T H E RtE  is  very  little  ground,  either  from 
reafon  or  observation,  to  conclude,  the  world  eternal 
or  incorruptible.  The  continual  and  rapid  motion 
of  matter,  the  violent  revolutions  with  which  every 
part  is  agitated,  the  changes  remarked  in  the  hea- 
vens, the  plain  traces  as  well  as  tradition  of  an  uni- 
verfal  deluge,  or  general  convulfion  of  the  elements ; 
all  thefe  prove  ftrongly  the  mortality  of  this  fabric  of 
the  world,  and  its  pafiage,  by  corruption  or  diffoluti- 
on,  from  one  ftate  or  order  to  another.  It  muft 
therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual  form  which  it 
contains,  have  its  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age  ; and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  all  thefe  variations, 
man,  equally  with  every  animal  and  vegetable,  will 
partake.  In  the  flourilhing  age  of  the  world,  it  may 
be  expected,  that  the  human  fpecies  fhould  poflefs 
greater  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  more  prof- 
perous  health,  higher  fpirits,  longer  life,  and  ftrong- 
er  inclination,and  power  of  generation.  But  if  the 
general  fyftem  of  things,  and  human  fociety  of  courfe, 
have  any  fuch  gradual  revolutions,  they  are  too  flow 
to  be  difcernible  in  that  fhort  period  which  is  com- 
prehended by  hiftory  and  tradition.  Stature  and 
force  of  body,  length  of  life,  even  courage  and  ex- 
tent of  genius,  feem  hitherto  to  have  been  naturally, 
i in 
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in  all  ages,  pretty  much  the  fame.  The  arts  and 
fciences,  indeed,  have  flourifhed  in  one  period,  and 
have  decayed  in  another  : But  we  may  obferve, 
that,  at  the  time  when  they  rofe  to  greateft  perfec- 
tion among  one  people,  they  were  perhaps  totally 
unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations ; and 
though  they  univerfally  decayed  in  one  age,  yet  in 
a fucceeding  generation  they  again  revived,  and 
diffufed  themfelves  over  the  world.  As  far,  there- 
fore, as  obfervation  reaches,  there  is  no  univerfal 
difference  difcernible  in  the  human  fpecies ; and 
though  it  were  allowed,  that  the  univerfe,  like  an 
animal  body,  had  a natural  progrefs  from  infancy 
to  old  age  ; yet  as  it  muft  ftill  be,  uncertain, 
whether,  at  prefent,  it  be  advancing  to  its  point 
of  perfection,  or  declining  from  it,  we  cannot 
thence  prefuppofe  any  decay  in  human  nature*.' 
To  prove,  therefore,  or  account  for  that  fuperior 
populoufnefs  of  antiquity,  which  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed,  by  the  imaginary  youth  or  vigour  of  the 
world,  will  fcarcely  be  admitted  by  any  juft  rea- 
foner.  Thefe  general  phyfieal  caufes  ought  entire- 
ly to  be  excluded  from  this  queftion. 

There  are  indeed  fome  more  particular  phyfieal 
caufes  of  importance.  Difeafes  are  mentioned  in 
antiquity,  which  are  almoft  unknown  to  modern 
medicine  ; and  new  difeafes  have  arifen  and  pro- 
pagated themfelves,  of  which  there  are  no  traces 
in  ancient  hiftory.  In  this  particular  we  may  ob- 
ferve, upon  comparifon,  that  the  difadvantage  is 
much  on  the  fide  of  the  moderns.  Not  to  men- 
tion fome  others  of  iefs  moment ; the  fmall-pox 
commit  fuch  ravages,  as  would  almoft  alone  ac- 
count for  the  great  fuperiority  aferibed  to  ancient 
times.  The  tenth  or  the  twelfth  part  of  mankind, 
deftroyed  every  generation,  fhouid  make  a vaft 


difference 
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difference,  it  may  be  thought,  in  the  numbers  of  the 
people  ; and  when  joined  to  venereal  diftempers, 
a new  plague  diffufed  every  where,  this  difeafe  is 
perhaps  equivalent,  by  its  conftant  operation,  to 
the  three  great  fcourges  of  mankind,  war,  pefti- 
lence,  and  famine.  Were  it  certain,  therefore, 
that  ancient  times  were  more  populous  than  the 
prefent,  and  could  no  moral  caufes  be  affigned, 
for  fo  great  a change ; thefe  phyfxcal  caufes  alone, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  be  fufficient  to 
give  us  fatisfadlion  on  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  that  antiquity  was  fo  much 
moee  populous,  as  is  pretended  ? The  extravagan- 
cies of  Voffiys,  with  regard  to  this  fubjedt,  are 
well  known.  But  an  author  of  much  greater  ge- 
nius and  difcernment  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that, 
according  to  the  beft  computations  which  thefe 
lubjedts  will  admit  of,  there  are  not  now,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of  mankind, 
which  exifted  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar  f . It 
may  eafily  be  obferved,  that  the  comparifon,  in 
this  dafe,  muft  be  imperfedt,  even  though  we  con- 
fine odrfelves  to  the  fcene  of  ancient  hiftoryj 
Europe  and  the  nations  round  about  the  Medi- 
terranean. We  know  not  exadtly  the  number 
of  any  European  kingdom,  or  even  city,  at  pre- 
fent : How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  thofe  of 
ancient  cities  and  hates,  where  hiftorians  have  left 
us  fuch  imperfect  traces  ? For  my  part,  the  mat- 
ter appears  to  me  fo  uncertain,  that,  as  I intend 
to  throw  together  fome  refledtions  on  that  head, 
I (hall  intermingle  the  enquiry  concerning  caufes 
with  that  concerning  fads ; which  ought  never  to 
be  admitted,  where  the  fadts  can  be  afcertained 
with  any  tolerable  afl'urance.  We  ffiall con- 
fider  whether  it  be  probable,  from  what  we  know 

of 

f Lettres  Perfanes.  See  alfo  VEfprit  de  Loix,  liv.xxiii.  cap. 
17,  18,  19. 
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of  the  fituation  of  i'ociety  in  both  periods,  that 
antiquity  muft  have  been  more  populous ; fecondly , 
whether  in  reality  it  was  fo.  If  I can  make  it  appear, 
that  the  conclufion  is  not  fo  certain  as  is  pretended, 
ill  favour  of  antiquity,  it  is  all  I alpire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  queftion, 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  populoufnefs  of  ages 
or  kingdoms,  implies  important  confequences,  and 
commonly  determines  concerning  the  preference  of 
their  whole  police,  their  manners,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  government.  For  as  there  is  in  all  men, 
both  male  and  female,  a defire  and  power  of  gene- 
ration, more  active  than  is  ever  univerfally  ex- 
erted, the  reftraints,  which  they  lie  under,  muft  pro- 
ceed from  fome  difficulties  in  their  fituation,  which  it 
belongs  to  a wife  legiflature  carefully  to  obferve  and 
remove.  Almoft  every  man  who  thinks  he  can 
maintain  a family  will  have  one  ; and  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  at  this  rate  of  propagation,  would  more  than 
double  every  generation.  How  fall  do  mankind 
multiply  in  every  colony  or  new  fettlement ; where  it 
is  an  eafy  matter  to  provide  for  a family  j and  where 
men  are  not  ftraitened  or  confined,  as  in  long  ef- 
tabliffied  governments  ? Hiftory  tells  us  frequently 
of  plagues,  which  have  fwept  away  the  third  or 
fourth  part  of  a people  : Yet  in  a generation  or  two, 
the  deftrudtion  was  not  perceived  ; and  the  fociety 
had  again  acquired  their  former  number.  The  lands 
which  were  cultivated,  the  houfes  built,  the  commo- 
dities raifed,  the  riches  acquired,  enabled  the  people, 
who  efcaped,  immediately  to  marry,  and  to  rear  fa- 
milies, which  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe  who  had  pe- 
riffied  *.  And  for  a like  reafon,  every  wife  juft,  and 

mild 


* This  too  is  a good  reafon  why  the  fmall-pox  does  not  depo- 
pulate countries  fo  much  as  may  at  firfl  fight  be  imagined.  Where 
there  is  room  for  more  people,  they  will  always  arife,  even  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  naturalization  bills.  It  is  remarked  by  Don 
Geronimo  de  Ullariz,  that  the  provinces  of  Spain,  which  fend 
moil  people  to  the  Indies,  are  moft  populous  ; which  proceeds 
from  their  fuperior  riches. 
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mild  government,  by  rendering  the  condition  of 
its  fubje&s  eafy  and  fecure,  will  always  abound 
moll  in  people,  as  well  as  in  commodities  and 
riches.  A country,  indeed,  whofe  climate  and 
foil  are  fitted  for  vines,  will  naturally  be  more 
populous  than  one  which  produces  corn  only,  and 
that  more  populous  than  one  which  is  only  fitted 
for  pafturage.  In  general,  warm  climates,  as  the 
neceffities  of  the  inhabitants  are  there  fewer,  and 
vegetation  more  powerful,  are  likely  to  be  moft 
populous : But  if  every  thing  elfe  be  equal,  it 
feems  natural  to  expect,  that,  wherever  there  are 
inoft  happinefs  and  virtue,  and  the  wifeft  inftitu- 
tions,  there  will  be  moll  people. 

The  queftfon,  therefore,  concerning  the  popu- 
loufnefs  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  being  al- 
lowed of  great  importance,  it  will  be  requifite,  if 
we  would  bring  it  to  fome  determination,  to  com- 
pare both  the  domejiic  and  political  fituation  of 
thefe  two  periods,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  fafts 
by  their  moral  caufes  ; which  is  the  JirJl  view  in 
which  we  propofe  to  confider  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  domejiic  ceco- 
nomy  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns  con- 
fifts  in  the  practice  of  flavery,  which  prevailed 
among  the  former,  and  which  has  been  abolifhed 
for  fome  centuries  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  Some  paflionate  admirers  of  the  anci- 
ents, and  zealous  partizans  of  civil  liberty,  (for 
thefe  fentiments,  as  they  are,  both  of  them,  in 
the  main,  extremely  juft,  are  found  to  be  almoft 
infeparable)  cannot  forbear  regretting  the  lofs  of 
this  inftitution* j and  whilft  they  brand  all  fub- 
miffion  to  the  government  of  a fingle  perfon  with 
the  harfh  denomination  of  flavery,  they  would 
gladly  reduce  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  real 
ilavery  and  fubje&ion.  But  to  one  who  confiders 
coolly  on  the  fubject  it  will  appear,  that  human 

Vol.  I.  D d nature. 
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nature,  in  general,  enjoys  more  liberty  at  pre- 
fent,  in  the  molt  arbitrary  government  of  Europe, 
than  it  ever  did  during  the  molt  flourilhing  pe- 
riod of  ancient  times.  As  much  as  fubmiflion  to 
a petty  prince,  whofe  dominions  extend  not  be- 
yond a Angle  city,  is  more  grievous  than  obe- 
dience to  a great  monarch  ; fo  much  is  domef- 
tic  llavery  more  cruel  and  oppreflive  than  any  ci- 
vil fubje&ion  whatfoever.  The  more  the  mailer 
is  removed  from  us  in  place  and  rank,  the  great- 
er liberty  we  enjoy  ; the  lefs  are  our  actions  in- 
fpe&ed  and  controled  ; and  the  fainter  that  cruel 
comparifon  becomes  between  our  own  fubjedtion, 
and  the  freedom,  and  even  dominion  of  another. 
The  remains  which  are  found  of  domeltic  llavery, 
in  the  American  colonies,  and  among  fome  Eu- 
ropean nations,  would  never  furely  create  a de- 
fire of  rendering  it  more  univerfal.  The  little  hu- 
manity commonly  obferved  in  perfons,  accuflom- 
ed,  from  their  infancy,  to  exercife  fo  great 
authority  over  their  fellow  - creatures,  and  to 
trample  upon  human  nature,  were  fuflicient 
alone  to  difguft  us  with  that  unbounded  domini- 
on. Nor  can  a more  probable  reafon  be  align- 
ed for  the  fevere,  I might  fay,  barbarous  man- 
ners of  ancient  times,  than  the  practice  of  do- 
mellic  llavery  ; by  which  every  man  of  rank  was 
rendered  a petty  tyrant,  and  educated  amidll  the 
flattery,  fubmiflion,  and  low  debafement  of  his 
Haves. 

According  to  ancient  pradlice,  all  checks  were  on 
the  inferior,  to  reltrain  him  to  the  duty  of  fubmifli- 
on ; none  on  the  fuperior,  to  engage  him  to  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  gentlenefs  and  humanity.  In 
modern  times,  a bad  fervant  finds  not  eafily  a good 
mailer,  nor  a bad  mailer  a good  fervant  ; and  the 
checks  are  mutual,  fuitably  to  the  inviolable  and 
eternal  laws  of  reafon  and  equity. 


The 
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The  cuftom  of  expofing  old,  ufelefs,  or  Tick  (laves 
in  an  ifland  of  the  Tyber,  to  ftarve,  feems  to  have 
been  pretty  common  in  Rome  ; and  whoever  re- 
covered, after  having  been  fo  expofed,  had  his  li- 
berty given  him,  by  an  edidt  of  the  emperor  Claudi- 
us ; in  which  it  was  likewife  forbidden  to  kill  any 
(lave  merely  for  old  age  or  (icknefs  * * * §.  But  fuppof- 
ing  this  edift  was  (tridtly  obeyed,  would  it  better 
the  domeftic  treatment  of  (laves,  or  render  their 
lives  much  more  comfortable  ? We  may  imagine 
what  others  would  pradtife,  when  it  was  the  pro- 
feffed  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato,  to  fell  his  fu- 
perannuated  (laves  for  any  price,  rather  than  main- 
tain what  he  .efteemed  a ufelefs  burden  f. 

The  ergajtula , or  dungeons,  where  (laves  in  chains 
were  forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over 
Italy.  Columella  + advifes,  that  they  be  always 
built  under  ground  ; and  recommends  ||  it  as  the 
duty  of  a careful  overfeer,  to  call  over  every  day 
the  names  of  thefe  (laves,  like  the  muttering  of 
a regiment  or  (hip’s  company,  in  order  to  know 
prefently  when  any  of  them  had  deferted.  A 
proof  of  the  frequency  of  thefe  ergajiula , and  of 
the  great  number  of  (laves  ufually  confined  in  them. 

A chained  (lave  for  a porter,  was  ufual  in  Rome, 
as  appears  from  Ovid  ^[,  and  other  authors  §.  Had 
not  thefe  people  (haken  off  all  fcnfe  of  compaffi- 
on  towards  that  unhappy  part  of  their  fpecies, 
would  they  have  prefented  their  friends,  at  the 
fir  ft  entrance,  with  Rich  an  image  of  the  feveri- 
ty  of  the  mafter,  and  mifery  of  the  (lave  ? 

Nothing  fo  cpmrnon  in  all  trials,  even  of  ci- 
vil caufes,  as  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  (laves ; 

D d 1 which 

* Suetonius  in  vita  Claudii.  f Plut.  in  vita  Catonis. 

i Lib.  i.  cap.  6 ||  Id.  lib.  xi.  cap  1. 

Amor.  lib.  i.  eleg.  6. 

§ Sue  ton.  de  clans  rhetor.  So  alfo  the  ancient  poet,  "Janitori; 
tintinnire  impedimenta  audio. 
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which  was  always  extorted  by  the  molt  exquifite 
torments.  Demolthenqs  fays  *,  that,  where  it  was 
pollible  to  produce,  for  the  fame  fadt,  either  free- 
men or  flaves,  as  witneffes,  the  judges  always  pre- 
ferred the  torturing  of  Haves,  as  a more  certain 
evidence  f . 

Seneca  draws  a picture  of  that  diforderly  luxu- 
ry, which  changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day,  and  inverts  every  Hated  hour  of  every  of- 
fice in  life.  Among  other  circumltances,  fu'ch  as 
difplacing  the  meals  and  times  of  bathing,  he 
mentions,  that,  regularly  about  the  third  hour  of 
the  night,  the  neighbours  of  one,  who  indulges 
this  falfe  refinement,  hear  the  noife  of  whips  and 
lalhes  ; and  upon  enquiry,  find  that  he  is  then 
talcing  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  his  fervants, 
and  giving  them  due  corredtion  and  difcipline. 
This  is  not  remarked  as  an  inftance  of  cruelty, 
but  only  of  diforder,  which,  even  in  adtions  the 
mod  ufual  and  methodical,  changes  the  fixed  hours 
that  an  eftablilhed  cuftom  had  afligned  for  them}. 

But  our  prefent  bufinefs  is  only  to  confider  the 
influence  of  flavery  on  the  populoufnefs  of  a Hate. 
It  is  pretended,  that,  in  this  particular,  the  an- 
cient pradlice  had  infinitely  the  advantage,  and 
was  the  chief  caufe  of  that  extreme  populoufnefs, 
which  is  fuppofed  in  thofe  times.  At  prefent,  all 
mailers  difcourage  the  marrying  of  their  male  fer- 
vants,  and  admit  not  by  any  means  the  marriage, 
of  the  female,  who  are  then  fuppofed  altogether 
incapacitated  for  their  fervice.  But  where  the 
property  of  the  fervants  is  lodged  in  the  mailer, 
their  marriage  forms  his  riches,  and  brings  him  a 

fucceflion 

* In  Oniieran  orat.  !. 

f The  fame  practice  was  very  common  in  Rome  ; but  Ci- 
cero feems  not  to  think  this  evidence  fo  certain  as  the  tefti- 
mony  of  free-citizens.  Pro  Caslio. 

X See  NOTE  [U]. 
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fucceffion  of  (laves  that  fupply  the  place  of  thofe 
whom  age  and  infirmity  have  difabled.  He  en- 
courages, therefore,  their  propagation  as  much  as 
that  of  his  cattle;  rears  the  young  with  the  fame 
care  ; and  educates  them  to  fome  art  or  calling, 
which  may  render  them  more  ufeful  or  valuable 
to  him.  The  opulent  are,  by  this  policy,  inter- 
efted  in  the  being  at  lead,  though  not  in  the  well- 
being of  the  poor  j and  enrich  themfelves,  by  en- 
creahng  the  number  and  induftry  of  thofe  who 
are  fubjefited  to  them.  Each  man,  being  a fo- 
vereign  in  his  own  family,,  has  the  fame  interefl 
with  regard  to  it,  as  the  prince  with  regard  to 
the  Hate  ; and  has  not,  like  the  prince,  any  op- 
podte  motives  of  ambition  or  vain-glory,  which 
may  lead  him  to  depopulate  his  little  fovereignty. 
All  of  it  is,  at  all  times,  under  his  eye  ; and  he 
has  leifure  to  infpedt  the  mod  minute  detail  of  the 
marriage  and  education  of  his  fubje&s  *. 

Such  are  the  confequences  of  domedic  flave- 
ry,  according  to  the  firft  afpefit  and  appearance 
of  things : But  if  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
fubjedt,  we  fhall  perhaps  find  reafon  to  retradt  our 
hady  determinations.  The  comparison  is  (hocking 
between  the  management  of  human  creatures  and 
that  of  cattle ; but  being  extremely  juft,  when 
applied  to  the  prefent  fubjedt,  it  may  be  proper 
to  trace  the  confequences  of  it.  At  the  capi- 
tal, near  all  the  great  cities,  in  all  populous, 
rich,  induftrious  provinces,  few  cattle  are  bred. 
Pruvifions,  lodging,  attendance,  labour  are  there 

dear : 
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* We  may  here  obferve,  that  if  domeftic  flavery  really  en- 
creafed  populoufnefs,  it  would  be  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral rule,  that  the  happinefs  of  any  fociety  ana  its  populouf- 
nefs  are  necefiary  attendants.  A mailer,  from  humour  or  in- 
terell,  may  make  his  Haves  very  unhappy,  yet  be  careful,  from 
interefl;,  to  encreafe  their  number.  Their  marriage  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice  with  them,  more  than  any  other  aftion  of 
their  life. 
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dear  ; and  men  find  their  account  better  in 
buying  the  cattle,  after  they  come  to  a certain 
age,  from  the  remoter  and  cheaper  countries. 
Thefe  are  confequently  the  only  breeding  coun- 
tries for  cattle  ; and  by  a parity  of  reafon,  for  men 
too,  when  the  latter  are  put  on  the  fame  footing 
with  the  former.  To  rear  a child  in  London,  till  he 
could  be  ferviceable,  would  coft  much  dearer,  than 
to  buy  one  of  the  fame  age  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland  ; where  he  had  been  bred  in  a cottage  co- 
vered with  rags,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  or  potatoes. 
Thofe  who  had  flaves,  therefore,  in  all  the  richer 
and  more  populous  countries,  would  difeourage 
the  pregnancy  of  the  females*  and  either  prevent 
or  deftroy  the  birth.  The  human  fpecies  would 
perifh  in  thofe  places  where  it  ought  to  encreafe 
the  failed  ; and  a perpetual  recruit  be  wanted  from 
the  poorer  and  more  defert  provinces.  Such  a 
continued  drain  would  tend  mightily  to  depopulate 
the  ftate,  and  render  great  cities  ten  times* more 
deftru&ive  than  with  us  ; where  every  man  is  mat- 
ter of  himfelf,  and  provides  for  his  children  from 
the  powerful  inftinft  of  nature,  not  the  calculati- 
ons of  fordid  intereft.  If  London,  at  prefent, 
without  much  encreafing,  needs  a yearly  recruit 
from  the  country,  of  5000  people,  as  is  ufually 
computed,  what  muft  it  require,  if  the  greater 
part  of  the  tradefmen  and  common  people  were 
Haves,  and  were  hindered  from  breeding  by  their 
avaricious  mailers? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a perpe- 
tual flux  of  flaves  to  Italy  from  the  remoter  provin- 
ces, particularly  Syria,  Cilicia  *,  Cappadocia,  and 
the  Lefier  Afia,  Thrace,  and  iEgypt : Yet  the  num- 
ber of  people  did  not  encreafe  in  Italy  ; and  writers 
complain  of  the  continual  decay  of  induflry  and  agri- 
culture. 

* Ten  thoufand  flaves  in  a day  have  often  been  fold  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Romans,  at  Delus  in  Cilicia.  Strabo,  lib.  xiv, 
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culture  f.  Where  then  is  that  extreme  fertility 
of  the  Roman  flaves,  which  is  commonly  fuppof- 
ed?  So  far  from  multiplying,  they  could  not,  it 
feems,  fo  much  as  keep  up  the  flock,  without  irn- 
menfe  recruits.  And  though  great  numbers  were 
continually  manumitted  and  converted  into  Roman 
citizens,  the  numbers  even  of  thefe  did  not  en- 
creafe  J,  till  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  commu- 
nicated to  foreign  provinces. 

The  term  for  a Have,  born  and  bred  in  the  fa- 
mily, was  verna  ||  j and  thefe  feem  to  have  been 
entitled  by  cuftom  to  privileges  and  indulgences 
beyond  others;  a fufficient  reafon  why  the  mailers 
would  not  he  fond  of  rearing  many  of  that  kind  5. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  maxims  of  our 
planters,  will  acknowledge  the  juffnefs  of  this  ob- 
fervation  *. 

Atticus  is  much  praifed  by  his  hiflorian  for  the 
care,  which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  family  from  the 

flaves 

f Columella,  lib.  i.  proaem.  et  cap.  2.  et  7.  Varro,  lib.  iii, 
cap.  1.  Horat.  lib.  ii.  od.  15.  Tacit,  annal.  lib.  iii.  cap.  54. 
Sueton.  in  vita  Aug.  cap.  xlii.  Plin.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  13. 

t Minore  indies plebe  ingenua,  fays  Tacitus,  anrt.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  7. 

||  See  NOTE  [X]. 

§ Verna  is  ufed  by  Roman  writers  as  a word  equivalent  to 
fcurra , on  account  of  the  petulance  and  impudence  of  thofe 
flaves.  Mart.  lib.  i.  ep.  42.  Horace  alfo  mentions  the  vernee 
procaces ; and  Petronius,  cap.  24.  vernula  urbanitas.  Seneca, 
de  pro-vid.  cap.  1 . vernularum  licentia. 

* It  is  computed  in  the  Weft-Indies,  that  a ftock  of  flaves 
grow  worfe  five  per  cent,  every  year,  unlefs  new  flaves  be  bought 
to  recruit  them.  They  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number, 
even  in  thofe  wanh  countries,  where  cloaths  andprovifions  are  £0 
eafilygot.  How  much  more  muft  this  happen  in  European  coun- 
tries, and  in  our  great  cities  ? I (hall  add,  that,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  our  planters,  flavery  is  as  little  advantageous  to  the 
mailer  as  to  the  flave,  wherever  hired  fervants  can  be  pro- 
cured. A man  is  obliged  to  cloath  and  feed  his  flave ; and  he 
does  no  more  for  his  fervant  : The  price  of  the  firft  purchafe  is, 
therefore,  fo  much  lofs  t<a  him  : not  to  mention,  that  the  fear 
of  punifhment  will  never  draw  fo  much  labour  from  a flave,  as 
the  dread  of  being  turned  off  and  not  getting  another  fervice, 
will  from  a free-man. 
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(laves  born  in  it  * * * § : May  we  not  thence  infer  that  this 
practice  was  not  then  very  common  ? 

The  names  of  (laves  in  the  Greek  comedies,  Sy- 
rus,  Myfus,  Geta,  Thrax,  Davus,  Lydus,  Phryx, 
&c.  afford  a prefumption,  that,  at  Athens  at  lead, 
mod  of  the  (laves  were  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Athenians,  fays  Strabo  f , gave  to  their 
(laves,  either  the  names  of  the  nations  whence  they 
were  bought,  as  Lydus,  Syrus  ; or  the  names  that 
were  mod  common  among  thofe  nations,  as  Manes 
or  Midas  to  a Phrygian,  Tibias  to  a Paphlago- 
nian. 

Demodhenes,  having  mentioned  a law  which  for- 
bad any  man  to  drike  the  (lave  of  another,  praifes 
the  humanity  of  this  law  ; and  adds,  that  if  the  bar- 
barians from  whom  the  (laves  were  bought,  had  in- 
formation, that  their  countrymen  met  with  fuch  gen- 
tle treatment,  that  they  would  entertain  a great  ef- 
teem  for  the  Athenians  J.  Ifocrates  § too  insinuates, 
that  the  (laves  of  the  Greeks  were  generally  or  very 
commonly  barbarians.  Aridotle  in  his  Politics  || 
plainly  fuppofes,  that  a Have  is  always  a foreigner. 
The  ancient  comic  writers  reprefented  the  (laves  as 
(peaking  a barbarous  language  ^[.  This  was  an  imi- 
tation of  nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  Demodhenes,  in  his  nonage, 
had  been  defrauded  of  a large  fortune  by  his  tutors, 
and  that  afterwards  he  recovered,  by  a profecution  at 
law,  the  value  of  his  patrimony.  His  orations,  on 
that  cccafion,  dill  remain,  and  contain  an  exadt 

detail 

* Corn.  Nepos  in  vita  Attici.  We  may  remark,  that  At- 

ticus’s  eftate  lay  chiefly  in  Epirus,  which,  being  a remote, 
defolate  place,  would  render  it  profitable  for  him  to  rear  Haves 
there. 

f Lib.  vii.  t In  Midiam,  p.  221.  exedit.  Aldi. 

§ Panegyr.  |l  Lib.  vii.  cap.  10.  fubfin. 

n Ariftoph.  Equites,  1.  17.  The  ancient  fcholiafl  remarks  on 
this  paflage  u; 
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detail  of  the  whole  fubftance  left  by  his  father  *,  hi 
money,  merchandize,  houfes,  and  Haves,  toge- 
ther with  the  value  of  each  particular.  Among 
the  reft  were  52  Haves,  handicraftfmen,  name- 
ly, 32  fword-cutlers,  and  20  cabinet-makers;  all 
males  ; not  a wprd  of  any  wives,  children  or  fa- 
mily, which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  had 
it  been  a common  practice  at  Athens  to  breed 
from  the  Haves  : And  the  value  of  the  whole  muft 
have  much  depended  on  that  circumftance.  No 
female  Haves  are  even  fo  much  as  mentioned,  ex- 
cept Home  houfe-maids,  who  belonged  to  his  mo- 
ther. This  argument  has  great  force,  if  it  be  not 
altogether  c^nclufive. 

Connder  this  paflage  of  Plutarch  J,  fpeaking  of 
the  Elder  Cato.  “ He  had  a great  number  of 
“ Haves,  whom  he  took  care  to  buy  at  the  fales 
“ of  prifoners  of  war  ; and  he  chofe  them  young, 
“ that  they  might  eafily  be  accuftomed  to  any 
“ diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  inftru&ed  in 
‘f  .any  bufinefs  or  labour,  as  men  teach  any 

“ thing  to  young  dogs  or  horfes. And  ef- 

“ teeming  love  the  chief  fource  of  all  diforders, 
iC  he  allowed  the  male  Haves  to  have  a commerce 
with  the  female  in  his  family,  upon  paying  a 
“ certain  fum  for  this  privilege  : But  he  ftri&ly 
prohibited  all  intrigues  out  of  his  family.”  Are 
there  any  fymptoms  in  this  narration  of  that  care 
which  is  fuppofed  in  the  ancients,  of  the  marri- 
age and  propagation  of  their  Haves  ? If  that  was 
a common  practice,  founded  on  general  intereft, 
it  would  furely  have  been  embraced  by  Cato,  who 
was  a great  oeconomilt,  and  lived  in  times  when 

the 

* In  Atnphobum  orat.  1 , 

f HMvntvoioi,  makers  of  thofebeds  which  the  ancients  lay  upon 
at  meals. 

J In  vita  Catonis. 
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the  ancient  frugality  and  fimplicity  of  manners  were 
(till  in  credit  and  reputation. 

It  is  exprefsly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the 
Roman  law,  that  fcarcely  any  ever  purchafe  flaves 
with  a view  of  breeding  from  them*. 

Our  lackeys  and  houfe-maids,  I own,  do  not 
ferve  much  to  multiply  their  fpecies  : But  the  an- 
cients, befides  thofe  who  attended  on  their  per- 
fon,  had  almofl:  all  their  labour  performed,  and 
even  manufactures  executed,  by  flaves,  who  lived 
many  of  them,  in  their  family  ; and  fome  great 
men  pofleffed  to  the  number  of  10,000.  If  there 
be  any  fufpicion,  therefore,  that  this  inftitution  was 
unfavourable  to  propagation,  (and  t4he  fame  rea- 
fon,  at  leaft  in  part,  holds  with  regard  to  ancient 
flaves  as  modern  fervants)  how  deftruCtive  muft 
flavery  have  proved  ? 

Hiftory  mentions  a Roman  nobleman,  who 
had  400  flaves  under  the  fame  roof  with  him : 
And  having  been  aflaflinated  at  home  by  the  fu- 
rious revenge  of  one  of  them,  the  law  was  ex- 
ecuted with  rigour,  and  all  without  exception 
were  put  to  death  f.  Many  other  Roman  no- 
blemen had  families  equally,  or  more  numerous  ; 
and  I believe  every  one  will  allow,  that  this 
would  fcarcely  be  practicable,  were  we  to  fup- 
pofe  all  the  flaves  married,  and  the  females  to  be 
breeders 

So  early  as  the  poet  Hefiod  ||,  married  flaves 
whether  male  or  female,  were  efteemed  inconve- 
nient. 

* c 

* See  NOTE  [Y]. 

f Tacit,  antt.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  43. 

j The  flaves  in  the  great  houfes  had  little  rooms  afligne“ 
them,  called  cella.  Whence  the  name  of  cell  was  trans' 
ferred  to  the  monks  room  in  a convent.  See  farther  on 
this  head.  Juft.  Lipfius,  Saturn,  i.  cap.  14.  Thefe  form  ftrong 
prefumptions  againft  the  marriage  and  propagation  of  the  fami- 
ly flaves. 

||  Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  ii.  1.  24.  alfo  1.  220. 
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nient.  How  much  more,  where  families  had  en- 
creafed  to  fuch  an  enormous  fize  as  in  Rome,  and 
where  the  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners  was  ba- 
niflied  from  all  ranks  of  people  ? 

Xenophon  in  his  Oeconomics,  where  he  gives 
directions  for  the  management  of  a farm,  recom- 
mends a ftriCt  care  and  attention  of  laying  the 
male  and  the  female  Haves  at  a diftance  from 
each  other.  He  feems  not  to  fuppofe  that  they 
are  ever  married*  The  only  Haves  among  the 
Greeks  that  appear  to  have  continued  their  own 
race,  were  the  Helotes,  who  had  houfes  apart,  and 
were  more  the  Haves  of  the  public  than  of  indi- 
viduals f . 

The  fame  author  J tells  us,  that  Nicias’s  over- 
feer,  by  agreement  with  his  mafter,  was  obliged 
to  pay  him  an  obolus  a day  for  each  Have ; be- 
fides  maintaining  them  and  keeping  up  the  num- 
ber. Had  the  ancient  Haves  been  all  breeders, 
this  laft  circumftance  of  the  contract  had  been 
fuperflous. 

The  ancients  talk  fo  frequently  of  a fixed, 
Hated  portion  of  provifions  afligned  to  each 
Have  §,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude, 
that  Haves  lived  almoft  all  fingle,  and  received 
that  portion  as  a kind  of  board  wages. 

The  pra&ice,  indeed,  of  marrying  flaves  feems 
not  to  have  been  very  common,  even  among 
the  country-labourers,  where  it  is  more  natural- 
ly to  be  expeCled.  Cato  jj,  enumerating  the 
flaves  requifite  to  labour  a vineyard  of  a hun- 
dred acres,  makes  them  amount  to  15  ; the 
overfeer  and  *his  wife,  vi  l lie  us  and  tvillicai  and  13 

male 

f Strabo,  lib.  viii. 

J De  ratione  redituum. 

§ See  Cato  de  re  ruftica,  cap.  56.  Donatus  in  Phormion,  I. 
I,  9.  Senecae  epift.  So. 

11  De  re  ruft.  cap.  10,  ij. 
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male  (laves ; for  an  olive  plantation  of  240  acres, 
the  overfeer  and  his  wife,  and  1 1 male  (laves ; 
and  fo  in  proportion  to  a greater  or  lefs  planta- 
tion or  vineyard. 

Varro  *,  quoting  this  paflage  of  Cato,  allows 
his  computation  to  be  juft  in  every  refpect,  ex- 
cept the  laft.  For  as  it  is  requifrte,  fays  he,  to 
have  an  overfeer  and  his  wife,  whether  the  vine- 
yard or  plantation  be  great  or  fmall,  this  muft  al- 
ter the  exaftnefs  of  the  proportion.  Had  Cato’s 
computation  been  erroneous  in  any  other  refpe£, 
it  had  certainly  been  corre&ed  by  Varro,  who 
feems  fond  of  difcovering  fo  trivial  an  error. 

The  fame  author  f,  as  well  as  ^Columella  J, 
recommends  it  as  requifite  to  give  a wife  to  the 
overfeer,  in  order  to  attach  him  the  more  ftrongly 
to  his  mafter’s  fervice.  This  was  therefore  a pe- 
culiar indulgence  granted  to  a (lave,  in  whom  fo 
great  confidence  was  repofed. 

In  the  fame  place,  Varro  mentions  it  as  an 
ufeful  precaution,  not  to  'buy  too  many  (laves 
from  the  fame  nation,  left  they  beget  fa&ions 
and  (editions  in  the  family  : A prefumption,  that 
in  Italy,  the  greater  part,  even  of  the  country 
labouring  (laves,  (for  he  fpeaks  of  no  other) 
were  bought  from  the  remoter  provinces.  All 
the  world  knows,  that  the  family  (laves  in  Rome, 
who  were  inftruments  of  (how  and  luxury,  were 
commonly  imported  from  the  eaft,  Hoc  pro- 
fecere , fays  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  jealous  care  of 
mafters,  mancipiorium  legiones , et  in  domo  turba  ex- 
terna, ac  fervorum  quoqne  caufa  nopienclator  adhi- 
bendus  §. 

It 

* Lib.  i.  cap  18.  f Lib.  i.  cap.  17.  J Lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

§ Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  1.  So  likewife  Tacitus,  annal.  lib.  xiv\ 
cap.  44. 
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It  is  indeed  recommended  by  Varrofl,  to  pro- 
pagate young  fhepherds  in  the  family  from  the 
old  ones.  For  as  grazing  farms  were  common- 
ly in  remote  and  cheap  places,  and  each  Ihep- 
herd  lived  in  a cottage  apart,  his  marriage  and 
encreafe  were  not  liable  to  the  fame  inconveni- 
encies  as  in  dearer  places,  and  where  many  fer- 
vants  lived  in  the  family  ; which  was  univerfally 
the  cafe  in  fuch  of  the  Roman  farms  as  produced 
wine  or  corn.  If  we  confider  this  exception  with 
regard  to  Ihepherds,  and  weigh  the  reafons  of  it,  it 
will  ferve  for  a ftrong  confirmation  of  all  our  fore- 
going fufpicions  *. 

Columella  +,  I own,  advifes  the  matter  to  give 
a reward,  ana  even  liberty  to  a female  Have,  that 
had  reared  him  above  three  children.  A proof, 
that  fometimes  the  ancients  propagated  from  their 
flaves ; which,  indeed,  cannot  be  denied.  Were 
it  otherwife,  the  practice  of  flavery,  being  fo 
common  in  antiquity,  mult  have  been  deftruc- 
tive  to  a degree  which  no  expedient  could  repair. 
All  I pretend  to  infer  from  thefe  reafonings  is, 
that  flavery  is  in  general  difadvantageous  both  to 
the  happinefs  and  populoufnefs  of  mankind,  and 
that  its  place  is  much  better  fupplied  by  the  prac- 
tice of  hired  fervants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  fome  writers  call  them,  the  fe- 
ditions  of  the  Gracchi,  were  occafioned  by  their 
obferving  the  encreafe  of  flaves  all  over  Italy, 
and  the  diminutiori  of  the  free  citizens.  Appian^ 
afcribes  this  encreafe  to  the  propagation  of  the 
flaves  : Plutarch  § to  the  purchafing  of  barbari- 
ans, who  were  chained  and  imprifoned, 

[t  is  to  be  prefumed  that  both  caufes 
concurred.  Sicily, 

II  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 

* Paftoris  duri  eft  hie  filius,  ille  bubulci.  Juven.  fat.  11,  15 1. 

t Lib.  i.  cap.  8.  J De  bel.  civ.  lib  i. 

§ In  vita  Tib.  & C.  Gracchi. 

IT  To  the  fame  purpofe  is  that  paflage  of  the  elder  Seneca, 

ex 
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Sicily,  fays  Florus  *,  was  full  of  ergajlula , and 
was  cultivated  by  labourers  in  chains.  Eunus  and 
Athenio  excited  the  fervile  war,  by  breaking  up 
thefe  monftrous  prifons,  and  giving  liberty  to 
60,000  Haves.  The  younger  Pompey  augmented 
his  army  in  Spain  by  the  fame  expedient  f.  If 
the  country  labourers,  throughout  the  Roman  em- 
pire, were  fo  generally  in  this  fituation,  and  if 
it  was  difficult  or  impoffible  to  find  feparate  lodg- 
ings for  the  families  of  the  city  fervants,  how  un- 
favourable to  propagation,  as  well  as  to  humani- 
ty, mult  the  inftitution  of  domeflic  flavery  be  ef- 
teemed  ? 

Conftantinople,  at  prefent,  requires  the  fame  re- 
cruits of  flaves  from  all  the  provinces,  that  Rome 
did  of  old  ; and  thefe  provinces  are  of  confequence 
far  from  being  populous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Monf.  Maillet,  fends  continu- 
al colonies  of  black  Haves  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Turkifh  empire  ; and  receives  annually  an  equal  re- 
turn of  white : The  one  brought  from  the  inland 
parts  of  Africa;  the  other  from  Mingrelia,  Circaffia, 
and  Tartary. 

Our  modern  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bad  in- 
ftitutions : But  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  an- 
ciently every  great  family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  was  a fpecies  of  convent. 

And 

ex  controverfia  5.  lib.  v.  “ Arata  quondam  populis  rura,  fin- 
“ gulorum  ergaftulorum  funt ; latiufque  nunc  villici,  quamolim 
" reges,  imperant.  At  nunc  eadem,”  fays  Pliny,  “ vin&i 
“ pedes  damnatae  manus,  infcripti  vultus  exercrnt.”  Lib.  xviii. 
cap.  3.  So  alfo  Martial. 

“ Et  fonet  innumera  compede  Thufcusager.”  Lib.  ix.  ep.  23. 
And  Lucan.  “ Turn  longos  jungere  fines 

Agrorum,  et  quondam  duro  fulcata  Camilli, 

Vomere  et  antiquas  Curioru$n  pafla  ligones,’* 

Longa  fub  ignotis  extender*/  rura  colonis.  Lib.  i. 

“ Vintto  foffore  coluntur 

Helperiae  fegetes.- Lib.  vii. 

* Lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  f Id.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8'. 
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And  though  we  have  reafon  to  condemn  all 
thofe  popilh  inftitutions,  as  nurferies  of  fuperftition, 
burthenfome  to  the  public,  and  opprefiive  to  the 
poor  prifoners,  male  as  well  as  female ; yet  may 
it  be  queftioned  whether  they  be  fo  deftru&ive 
to  the  populoufnefs  of  a Hate,  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. Were  the  land,  which  belongs  to  a con- 
vent, bellowed  on  a nobleman,  he  would  fpend  its 
revenue  on  dogs,  horfes,  grooms,  footmen,  cooks, 
and  houfe-maids  ; and  his  family  would  not  furnilh 
many  more  citizens  than  the  convent. 

The  common  reafon,  why  any  parent  thrufts 
his  daughters  into  nunneries,  is  that  he  may  not 
be  overburthened  with  too  numerous  a family; 
but  the  ancients  had  a method  almoll  as  inno- 
cent, and  more  eftedtual  to  that  purpofe,  to  wit, 
expofing  their  children  in  early  infancy.  This 
practice  was  very  common  ; and  is  not  fpoken  of 
by  any  author  of  thofe  times  with  the  horror  it 
deferves,  or  fcarcely  * even  with  difapprobation. 
Plutarch,  the  humane,  good-natured  Plutarch  f, 
mentions  it  as  a merit  in  Attalus,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  that  he  murdered,  or  if  you  will,  expofed 
all  his  own  children,  in  order  to  leave  his  crown  to 
the  fon  of  his  brother,  Eumenes ; fignalizing  in  this 
manner  his  gratitude  and  affedtion  to  Eumenes, 
who  had  left  him  his  heir  preferably  to  that  fon. 
It  was  Solon,  the  moll  celebrated  of  the  fages  of 
Greece,  that  gave  parents  permiffion  by  law  to  kill 
their  children  £. 

Shall  we  then  allow  thefe  two  circumllances  to 
compenfate  each  other,  to  wit,  monallic  vows  and 
the  expofing  of*  children,  and  to  be  unfavourable, 
in  equal  degrees,  to  the  propagation,  of  man- 
2 kind  ? 

* Tacitus  blames  it.  De  morib.  Germ. 

f De  fraterno  amore.  Seneca  alio  approves  of  the  expofing 
of  fickly  infirm  children.  De  ira,  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

J Sext.  Emp.  lib.  iii.  cap.  24. 
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kind  ? I doubt  the  advantage  is  here  on  the  Ude 
of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  by  an  odd  connexion  of 
caui'es,  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  ancients 
might  rather  render  thofe  times  more  populous. 
By  removing  the  terrors  of  too  numerous  a fami- 
ly it  would  engage  many  people  in  marriage  ; and 
fuch  is  the  force  of  natural  affe&ion,  that  very 
few,  in  companion,  would  have  refolution  enough', 
when  it  came  to  the  pulh,  to  carry  into  execution 
their  former  intentions. 

China,  the  only  country  where  this  pra&ice  of 
expofmg  children  prevails  at  prefent,  is  the  molt 
populous  country  we  know  of ; and  every  man 
is  married  before  he  is  twenty.  Such  early  mar- 
riages could  fcarcely  be  general,  had'not  men  the 
profpeft  of  fo  eai'y  a method  of  getting  rid  of  their 
children.  I own,  that  * Plutarch  fpeaks  of  it 
as  a very  general  maxim  of  the  poor  to  expofe 
their  children  ; and  as  the  rich  were  then  averfe 
to  marriage,  on  account  of  the  courtlhip  they  met 
with  from  thofe  who  expected  legacies  from  them, 
the  public  mull  have  been  in  a bad  fituation  be- 
tween them  j\ 

Of  all  fciences  there  is  none,  where  firft  ap- 
pearances are  more  deceitful  than  in  politics.  Hof- 
pitals  for  foundlings  feem  favourable  to  the  en- 
creafe  of  numbers  ; and  perhaps,  may  be  fo,  when 
kept  under  proper  reftri&ions.  But  when  they  open 
the  door  to  every  one,  without  diftinftion,  they  have 
probably  a contrary  effeft,  and  are  pernicious  to  the 
Hate.  It  is  computed,  that  every  ninth  child  born  at 
Paris,  is  fent  to  the  hofpital ; though  it  feems  certain, 
according  to  the  common  courfe  of°human  affairs, 
that  it  is  not  a hundredth  child  whofe  parents  are  alto- 
gether incapacitated  to  rear  and  educate  him.  The 
great  difference,  for  health,  induftry,  and  morals, 

between 


* De  amore  prolis. 
f See  NOTE  (Z). 
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between  an  education  in  an  hofpital  and  that  in 
a private  family,  fhould  induce  us  not  to  make 
the  entrance  into  the  former  too  eafy  and  en- 
gaging. To  kill  one’s  own  child  is  lhocking  to 
nature,  and  mull  therefore  be  fomewhat  unufual ; 
but  to  turn  over  the  care  of  him  upon  others, 
is  very  tempting  to  the  natural  indolence  of  man- 
kind. 

Having  confidered  the  domeftic  life  and  man- 
ners of  the  ancients  compared  to  thofe  of  the 
moderns  ; where,  in  the  main  we  feem  rather  fu- 
perior,  fo  far  as  the  prefent  queftion  is  concern- 
ed ; we  fhall  now  examine  the  political  cuftoms 
and  inftitutions  of  both  ages,  and  weigh  their  in- 
fluence in  retarding  or  forwarding  the  propagati- 
on of  mankind. 

Before  the  encreafe  of  the  Roman  power,  or 
rather  till  its  full  eftablilhment,  almoft  all  the  na- 
tions, which  are  the  fcene  of  ancient  hiltory,  were 
divided  into  fmall  territories  or  petty  common- 
wealths, where  of  courfe  a great  equality  of  for- 
tune prevailed,  and  the  center  of  the  government 
was  always  very  near  its  frontiers. 

This  was  the  fitution  of  affairs  not  only  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  but  alfo  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, Afric,  and  a great  part  of  the  Leffer  Afia: 
And  it  mull  be  owned,  that  no  inflitution  could  be 
more  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  mankind. 
For,  though  a man  of  an  overgrown  fortune,  not 
being  able  to  confume  more  than  another,  mull 
fhare  it  with  thofe  who  ferve  and  attend  him  ; 
yet  their  poffeflion  being  precarious,  they  have  not 
the  fame  encoiiragement  to  marry,  as  if  each  had 
a fmall  fortune,  fecure  and  independent.  Enor- 
mous cities  are,  befides,  deftru&ive  to  fociety, 
beget  vice  and  diforder  of  all  kinds,  ftarve  the  re- 
moter provinces,  and  even  ftarve  themfelves,  by 
the  prices  to  which  they  raife  all  provifions.  Where 

Vol.  I.  Ee  each 
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each  man  had  his  little  houfe  and  field  to  him- 
felf,  and  each  county  had  its  capital,  free  and  in- 
dependent ; what  a happy  fituation  of  mankind ! 
How  favourable  to  induftry  and  agriculture  ; to 
marriage  and  propagation  ! The  prolific  virtue  of 
men,  were  it  to  act  in  its  full  extent,  without  that 
reftraint  which  poverty  and  neceffity  impofes  on 
it,  w:ould  double  the  number  every  generation  : 
And  nothing  furely  can  give  it  more  liberty,  than 
fuch  finall  commonwealths,  and  fuch  an  equality 
of  fortune  among  the  citizens.  All  fmall  eftates 
naturally  produce  equality  of  fortune,  becaufe  they 
afford  no  opportunities  of  great  encreafe  ; but  fmall 
commonwealths  much  more,  by  that  divifion  of 
power  and  authority  which  is  efiential  to  them. 

When  Xenophon  * returned  after  the  famous 
expedition  with  Cyrus,  he  hired  himfelf  and  6000 
of  the  Greeks  into  the  fervice  of  Seuthes,  a prince 
of  Thrace  ; and  the  articles  of  his  agreement  were, 
that  each  fordier  fhould  receive  a dark  a month, 
each  captain  two  darks , and  he  himfelf,  as  ge- 
neral, four : A regulation  of  pay  which  would  not 
a little  furprife  our  modern  officers. 

Demoithenes  and  iEfchines,  with  eight  more, 
were  fent  ambafiadors  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
their  appointments  for  above  four  months  were 
a thoufand  drachma  a day  for  each  ambaffadorf. 
But  a drachma  a day,  nay  fometimes  two  J,  was  the 
pay  of  a common  foot  foldier. 

A centurion  among  the  Romans  had  only  dou- 
ble pay  to  a private  man,  in  Polybius’s  time  ||, 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  gratuities  after  a tri- 
umph regulated  by  that  portion  §.  But  Mark  An- 
tony 

* De  exp.  Cyr.  lib.  vii. 

f Demoft.  de falfa  leg.  He  calls  it  a confiderable  fum, 

X Thucyd.  lib.  iii. 

||  Lib.  vi.  cap.  37. 

§ Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xli.  cap.  7.  13.  alibi pajjlm. 
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tony  and  the  triumvirate  gave  the  centurions  five 
times  the  reward  of  the  other  §.  So  much  had 
the  encreafe  of  the  commonwealth  encreafed  the 
inequality  among  the  citizens  f. 

It  mull  be  owned,  that  the  fituation  of  affairs 
in  modern  times,  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  as  well 
as  equality  of  fortune,  is  not  near  fo  favourable, 
either  to  the  propagation  or  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. Europe  is  fhared  out  moftly  into  great  mo- 
narchies ; and  fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  divided  in- 
to fmall  territories,  are  commonly  governed  by 
abfolute  princes,  who  ruin  their  people  by  a mi- 
micry of  the  greater  monarchs,  in  the  fplendor  of 
their  court  and  number  of  their  forces.  Swiffer- 
land  alone  and  Holland  refemble  the  ancient  re- 
publics ; and  though  the  former  is.  far  from  pof- 
feffing  any  advantage  either  of  foil,  climate,  or 
commerce,  yet  the  numbers  of  people,  with  which 
it  abounds,  notwithftanding  their  enlifting  them- 
felves  into  every  fervice  in  Europe,  prove  fuf- 
ficiently  the  advantages  of  their  political  inftitu- 
tions. 

The  ancient  republics  derived  their  chief  or 
only  fecurity  from  the  numbers  of  their  citizens. 
The  Trachinians  having  loft  great  numbers  of 
their  people,  the  remainder,  inftead  of  enriching 
themfelves  by  the  inheritance  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, applied  to  Sparta,  their  metropolis,  for  a 
new  flock  of  inhabitants.  The  Spartans  imme- 
diately collected  ten  thoufand  men  ; among  whom 
the  old  citizens  divided  the  lands  of  which  the  for- 
mer proprietors  had  perifhed  *. 

E e 2 After 

§ Appian,  De  bell.  civ.  lib.  iv. 

f Casfar  gave  the  centurions  ten  times  the  gratuity  of  the 
common  foldiers,  De  hello  Gallico,  lib.  viii.  In  the  Rhodian 
cartel,  mentioned  afterwards,  no  diftinftion  in  the  ranfom  was 
made  on  account  of  ranks  in  the  army. 

* Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xii.  Thucyd.  lib.  iii. 
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After  Timoleon  had  banifhed  Dionyfius  from 
Syracufe,  and  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
finding  the  cities  of  Syracufe  and  Sellinuntium 
extremely  depopulated  by  tyranny,  war,  and  fac- 
tion, he  invited  over  from  Greece  fome  new  in- 
habitants to  repeople  them  Immediately  forty 
thoufand  men  (Plutarch  f fays  fixty  thoufand)  of- 
fered themfelves;  and  he  dillributed  fo  many  lots 
of  land  among  them,  to  the  great  fatisfa&ion  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  : A proof  at  once  of  the 
maxims  of  ancient  polity,  which  affe&ed  popu- 
loufnefs  more  than  riches ; and  of  the  good  ef- 
fects of  thefe  maxims,  in  the  extreme  populouf- 
nefs  of  that  fmall  country,  Greece,  # which  could 
at  once  fupply  fo  great  a colony.  The  cafe  was 
not  much  different  with  the  Romans  in  early 
times.  He  is  a pernicious  citizen,  faid  M.  Curius, 
who  cannot  be  content  with  feven  acres  *.  Such 
ideas  of  equality  could  not  fail  of  producing  great 
numbers  of  people. 

We  mult  now  confider  what  difadvantages  the 
ancients  lay  under  with  regard  to  populoufnefs, 
and  what  checks  they  received  from  their  politi- 
cal maxims  and  inllitutions.  There  are  common- 
ly compenfations  in  every  human  condition : and 
though  thefe  compenfations  be  not  always  per- 
fectly equal,  yet  they  ferve,  at  lead,  to  reftrain 
the  prevailing  principle.  To  compare  them  and 
eflimate  their  influence,  is  indeed  difficult,  even 
where  they  take  place  in  the  fame  age,  and  in 
neighbouring  countries  : But  where  feveral  ages 
have  intervened,  and  only  fcattered  lights  are  af- 
forded us  by  ancient  authors  ; what  can  we  do 
but  amufe  ourfelves  by  talking  pro  and  con  on  an 

interefting 

J Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi. 

f In  vita  Timol. 

* See  NOTE  [AA]. 
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interefling  fubjed,  and  thereby  correcting  all  hafty 
and  violent  determinations  ? 

Firji,  We  may  obferve,  that  the  ancient  re- 
publics were  almoft  in  perpetual  war,  and  a na- 
tural effeCt  of  their  martial  fpirit,  their  mutual 
emulation,  and  that  hatred  which  generally  pre- 
vails among  nations  that  live  in  dole  neighbour- 
hood. Now,  war  in  a fmall  ftate  is  much  more 
deftru&ive  than  in  a great  one  ; both  becaufe  all 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  former  cafe,  muft  ferve 
in  the  armies  ; and  becaufe  the  whole  ftate  is 
frontier,  and  is  all  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  much  more 
deftrudlive  dhan  thofe  of  modern  ; chiefly  by  that 
diftribution  of  plunder,  in  which  the  foldiers  were 
indulged.  The  private  men  in  our  armies  are 
fuch  a low  fet  of  people,  that  we  find  any  abun- 
dance, beyond  their  fimple  pay,  breeds  confufion 
and  diforder  among  them,  and  a total  difloluti- 
on  of  discipline.  The  very  wretchednefs  and 
meannefs  of  thofe,  who  fill  the  modern  armies, 
render  them  lefs  deftrudtive  to  the  countries  which 
they  invade  : One  inftancc,  among  many  of  the 
deceitfulnefs  of  firft  appearances  in  all  political 
reafonings 

Ancient  battles  were  much  more  bloody,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  them. 
The  ancients  drew  up  their  men  16  or  20,  fome- 
times  50  men  deep,  which  made  a narrow  front  ; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a field,  in  which 
both  armies  might  be  marflialled,  and  might  en- 
gage 

X The  ancient  foldiers,  being  free  citizens,  above  the  low- 
eft  rank,  were  all  married.  Our  modern  foldiers  are  either 
forced  to  live  unmarried,  or  their  marriages  turn  to  fmall  ac- 
count towards  the  encreafe  of  mankind.  A circumftance  which 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  into  confutation,  as  of  fome  con- 
fequence  in  favour  of  the  ancients. 
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gage  with  each  other.  Even  where  any  body  of 
the  troops  was  kept  oft’  by  hedges,  hillocks,  woods, 
or  hollow  ways,  the  battle  was  not  fo  loon  de- 
cided between  the  contending  parties,  but  that  the 
others  had  time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
oppofed  them,  and  take  part  in  the  engagement. 
And  as  the  whole  army  was  thus  engaged,  and 
each  man  clofely  buckled  to  his  antagonift,  the 
battles  were  commoniy  very  bloody,  and  great 
flaughter  was  made  on  both  fides,  efpecially  on 
the  vanquifhed.  The  long  thin  lines,  required 
by  fire-arms,  and  the  quick  decifion  of  the  fray, 
render  our  modern  engagements  but  partial  ren- 
counters, and  enable  the  general,  who  is  foiled 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  to  draw  off  the  great- 
er part  of  his  army,  found  and  entire. 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  durati- 
on, and  their  refembJance  to  fingle  combats,  were 
wrought  up  to  a degree  of  fury  quite  unknown 
to  later  ages.  Nothing  could  then  engage  the 
combatants  to  give  quarter,  but  the  hopes  of  pro- 
fit, by  making  flaves  of  their  prifoners.  In  civil 
wars,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  f,  the  battles  were 
the  mod  bloody,  becaufe  the  prifoners  were  not 
flaves. 

What  a flout  refiftance  muft  be  made,  where 
the  vanquifhed  expected  fo  hard  a fate!  How  in- 
veterate the  rage,  where  the  maxims  of  war  were, 
in  every  refpect,  fo  bloody  and  fevere  ! 

Inftances  are  frequent,  in  ancient  hiftory  of  ci- 
ties befieged,  whofe  inhabitants,  rather  than  open 
.their  gates,  murdered  their  wives  and  children, 
and  rufhed  themfelves  on  a voluntary  death,  fweet- 
ened  perhaps  by  a little  profpeft  of  revenge  upon 
the  enemy.  Greeks  J,  as  well  as  Barbarians,  have 

often 

f Hift.  lib.  ii.  cap.  44; 

J As  Abydus,  mentioned  by  Livy,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  17,  18, 
and  Polyb.  lib.  xvi.  As  alfo  the  Xanthians,  Appian,  de  bell . 
civil,  lib.  iv. 
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often  been  wrought  up  to  this  degree  of  fury.  And 
the  fame  determined  fpirit  and  cruelty  muft,  in  other 
inftances  lefs  remarkable,  have  been  deftruCtive 
to  human  fociety,  in  thofe  petty  commonwealths, 
which  lived  in  clofe  neighbourhood,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  wars  and  contentions. 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  fays  Plutarch  f, 
were  carried  on  entirely  by  inroads,  and  rob- 
beries, and  piracies.  Such  a method  of  war  muft 
be  more  deftruCtive  in  fmall  ftates,  than  the  bloodi- 
ed battles  and  fieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  pofleffion  dur- 
ing two  years  formed  a prefcription  for  land  ; one 
year  for  movables  j : An  indication,  that  there  was 
not  in  Italy,*  at  that  time,  much  more  order, 
tranquility,  and  fettled  police,  than  there  is  at 
prefent  among  the  Tartars. 

The  only  cartel  I remember  in  ancient  hiftory, 
is  between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  the  Rho- 
dians ; when  it  was  agreed,  that  a free  citizen  lhould 
be  reftored  for  1000  drachmas , a Have  bearing  arms 
for  500  §. 

But,  fecondly , it  appears  that  ancient  manners 
were  more  unfavourable  than  the  modern,  not  only 
in  times  of  war,  but  alfo  in  thofe  of  peace ; and 
that  too  in  every  refpeCt,  except  the  love  of  ci- 
vil liberty,  and  of  equality,  which,  I own,  of  con- 
ftderable  importance.  To  exclude  faCtion  from  a 
free  government,  is  very  difficult,  if  not  altoge- 
ther impracticable  ; but  fuch  inveterate  rage  be- 
tween the  factions,  and  fuch  bloody  maxims,  are 
found,  in  modern  times  amongft  religious  par- 
ties alone.  In  ancient  hiftory,  we  may  always  ob- 
ferve,  where  one  party  prevailed,  whether  the  no- 
bles or  people  (for  I can  obferve  no  difference 

in 

f In  vita  Arati.  t Inft-  lib-  «•  caP° 

§ Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xx. 
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in  this  refpedl  #)  that  they  immediately  butchered  all 
of  the  oppofite  party  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
barifhed  fuch  as  had  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  ef- 
cape  their  fury.  No  form  of  procefs,  no  law,  no 
trial,  no  pardon.  A fourth,  a third,  perhaps  near 
half  of  the  city  was  llaughtered,  or  expelled,  eve- 
ry revolution  ; and  the  exiles  always  joined  fo- 
reign enemies,  and  did  all  the  mifchief  poffible  to 
their  rellow-citizens ; till  fortune  put  it  in  their 
power  to  take  a full  revenge  by  a new  revoluti- 
on. And  as  thefe  were  frequent  in  fuch  violent 
governments,  the  diforder,  diffidence,  jealoufy,  en- 
mity, which  mull  prevail,  are  not  eafy  for  us 
to  imagine  in  this  age  of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I ‘can  recolledl 
in  ancient  hiflory,  which  paiTed  without  great  fe- 
verity,  and  great  effufion  of  blood  in  maffacres 
and  affaffmations,  namely,  the  refloration  of  the 
Athenian  Democracy  by  Thrafybulus,  and  the  fub- 
duing  of  the  Roman  republic  by  Ctefar.  We  learn 
from  ancient  hiflory,  that  Thrafybulus  palled  a 
general  amnefly  for  all  pafl  offences ; and  firfl 
introduced  that  word,  as  well  as  practice,  into 
Greece  f.  It  appears,  however,  from  many  ora- 
tions of  Lyfias  +,  that  the  chief,  and  even  fome 
of  the  fubaltern  offenders,  in  the  preceding  ty- 
ranny, were  tried,  and  capitally  punifhed.  And 
as  to  Caefar’s  clemency,  though  much  celebrated, 
it  would  not  gain  great  applaufe  in  the  prefent 
age.  He  butchered,  for  inflance,  all  Cato’s  fe- 
nate,  when  he  became  mailer  of  Utica  J|  ; and, 

thefe, 

* Lyfias,  who  was  himfelf  of  the  popular  fa&ion,  and  very 
narrowly  efcaped  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  fays,  that  the  De- 
mocracy was  as  violent  a government  as  the  Oligarchy.  Orat. 
24.  de  ftatu  poptil. 

f Cicero,  Philip.  1. 

I As  orat.  11.  contra  Eratoft.  orat.  12.  contra  Agorat .^prat. 
15.  pro  Mantith. 

||  Appian.  de  bell.  civ.  lib.  ii. 
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thefe,  we  may  readily  believe,  were  not  the  mod 
worthlefs  of  the  j&rty.  All  thofe  who  had  borne 
arms  againft  that  ufurper,  were  attainted ; and, 
by  Hirtius’s  law,  declared  incapable  of  all  public 
offices. 

Thefe  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty ; 
but  feem  not  to  have  underftood  it  very  well. 
When  the  thirty  tyrants  at  firft  eftabhlhed  their 
dominion  at  Athens,  they  began  with  feizing  all 
the  fycophants  and  informers,  who  had  been  fo 
troublefome  during  the  Democracy,  and  putting 
them  to  death  by  an  arbitrary  fentence  and  exe- 
cution. Every  man , fays  Salluft  £ and  Lyfias  f, 
was  rejoiced  at  thefe  panijhments ; not  confidering, 
that  liberty  was  from  that  moment  annihilated. 

The  utmoft  energy  of  the  nervous  ftyle  of 
Thucydides,  and  the  copioufnefs  and  expreffion  of 
the  Greek  language,  feem  to  fink  under  that  hif- 
torian,  when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  the  difor- 
ders,  which  arofe  from  faction  throughout  all  the 
Grecian  commonwealths.  You  would  imagine,  that 
he  ftill  labours  with  a thought  greater  than  he 
can  find  words  to  communicate.  And  he  con- 
cludes his  pathetic  defcription  with  an  obfervati- 
on,  which  is  at  once  refined  and  folid.  “ In  thefe 
“ contefts,’’  fays  he,  “ thofe  who  were  the  dull- 
“ eft,  and  moft  ftupid,  and  had  the  leaft  fore- 
“ fight,  commonly  prevailed.  For  being  confci- 
<c  ous  of  this  weaknefs,  and  dreading  to  be  over- 
<£  reached  by  thofe  of  greater  penetration,  they 
ii  went  to  work  haftily,  without  premeditation, 
cc  by  the  fword  and  poniard,  and  thereby  got  the 
“ ftart  of  their  antagonifts,  who  were  forming 

u fine 

X See  Caefar’s  fpeech  de  bell.  Catil. 

f Orat.  24.  And  in  orat.  29.  he  mentions  the  fa&ious  fpirit 
of  the  popular  affemblies  as  the  only  caufe  why  thefe  illegal 
punifhments  fliould  difpleafe. 
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“ fine  fchemes  and  projects  for  their  deJftrudfci- 
“ on  f.” 

Not  to  mention  Dionyfius  J the  elder,  who  is 
computed  to  have  butchered  in  cool  blood  above 
io,oco  of  his  fellow-citizens;  or  Agathocles  *, 
Nabis  ||,  and  others,  ftill  more  bloody  than  he ; 
the  tranfa&ions,  even  in  free  governments,  were 
extremely  violent  and  deftru&ive.  At  Athens,  the 
thirty  tyrants  and  the  nobles,  in  a twelvemonth, 
murdered,  without  trial,  about  1000  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  banifhed  above  the  half  of  the  citizens 
that  remained  §.  In  Argos,  near  the  fame'  time, 
the  people  killed  1200  of  the  nobles  ; and  after- 
wards their  own  demagogues,  becaufe  they  had 
refufed  to  carry  their  profecutions  farther  The 
people  alfo  in  Corcyra  killed  1500  of  the  no- 
bles, and  banifhed  a thoufand  Thefe  numbers 
will  appear  the  more  furprifing,  if  we  confider 
the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  thefe  ftates.  But  all  an- 
cient hiftory  is  full  of  fuch  inftances  * *. 

When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  ref- 
tored  throughout  all  the  cities  ; it  was  found,  that 
the  whole  amounted  to  20,000  men  ||  [|  ; the  re- 
mains probably  of  ftill  greater  {laughters  and  maf- 
facres.  What  an  aftonifhing  multitude  in  fo  nar- 
row a country  as  ancient  Greece  ! And  what  do- 
meftic  confufion,  jealoufy,  partiality,  revenge,  heart- 
burnings, muft  tear  thofe  cities,  where  factions 

were 

f Lib.  iii. 

J Plat,  de  rvirt.  Is  fort.  Alex. 

||  Tit.  Liv.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 

§ Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiv.  liberates  fays  there  were  only  5000 
banifhed.  He  makes  the  number  of  thofe  killed  amount  to 
1500.  Areop.  Aifchines  contra  Ctefiph.  affigns  precifely  the 
fame  number.  Seneca  [de  tranq'.  ar.im.  cap.  5.)  fays  1300. 

qy  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv. 

4-  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiii. 

* * See  NOTE  [BB]. 

||  ||  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 
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were  wrought  up  to  fuch  a degree  of  fury  and 
defpair  ! 

It  would  be  eafier,  fays  Ifocrates  to  Philip,  to 
raife  an  army  in  Greece  at  prefent  from  the  va- 
gabonds than  from  the  cities. 

Even  when  affairs  came  not  to  fuch  extremi- 
ties (which  they  failed  not  to  do  almoft:  in  every 
city  twice  or  thrice  every  century)  property  was 
rendered  very  precarious  by  the  maxims  of  an- 
cient government.  Xenophon,  in  the  Banquet  of 
Socrates,  gives  us  a natural  unaffected  defeription 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  people.  “ In 
ft  my  poverty,”  fays  Charmides,  <c  1 am  much 
<s  more  happy  than  I ever  was  while  polfefied  of 
“ riches : as  much  as  it  is  happier  to  be  in  fe- 
“ curity  than  in  terrors,  free  than  a Have,  to  re- 
“ ceive  than  to  pay  court,  to  be  trufted  than 
€C  fufpeCted.  Formerly  I was  obliged  to  carefs 
“ every  informer  ; fome  impofition  was  continu- 
(C  ally  laid  upon  me;  and  it  was  never  allowed 
“ me  to  travel,  or  be  abfent  from  the  city.  At 
“ prefent  when  I am  poor  I look  big,  and  threat- 
“ en  others.  The  rich  are  afraid  of  me,  and 
“ every  kind  of  civility  and  refpeCt ; and  I am 
“ become  a kind  of  tyrant  in  the  city 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lyffas  f,  the  ora- 
tor very  coolly  fpeaks  of  it,  by  the  by,  as  a 
maxim  of  the  Athenian  people,  that,  whenever 
they  wanted  money,  they  put  to  death  fome  of 
the  rich  citizens  as  well  as  ftrangers,  for  the  fake 
of  the  forfeiture.  In  mentioning  this,  he  feems 
not  to  have  any  intention  of  blaming  them  ; ftill 
lefs  of  provoking  them,  who  were  his  audience 
and  judges. 

Whether  a man  was  a citizen  or  a ftranger 
among  that  people,  it  feems  indeed  requifite,  ei- 
ther 

* Pag.  885.  ex  edit.  Leunclav. 
f Orat.  zg.  in  Nicom. 
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ther  that  he  fhould  impoverifh  hitnfelf,  or  that 
the  people  would  impoverifh  him,  and  perhaps 
kill  him  into  the  bargain.  The  orator  laft  men- 
tioned gives  a pleafant  account  of  an  eflate  laid 
out  in  the  public  fervice  J ; that  is,  above  the 
third  of  it  in  raree-fhows  and  figure  dances. 

I need  not  infift  on  the  Greek  tyrannies,  which 
were  altogether  horrible.  Even  the  mixed  mo- 
narchies, by  which  mofl  of  the  ancient  dates  of 
Greece  were  governed,  before  the  introduction  oi 
republics,  were  very  unfettled.  Scarcely  any  city, 
but  Athens,  fays  liberates,  could  fhow  a fucceffi- 
on  of  kings  for  four  or  five  generations  f . 

Befides  many  other  obvious  reafons  for  the 
inflability  of  ancient  monarchies,  the  equal  cH- 
vifion  of  property  among  the  brothers  in  private 
families,  muff,  by  a neceffary  confequence,  con- 
tribute to  unfettle  and  difturb  the  date,  The  uni- 
verfal  preference,  given  to  the  elder  by  modem 
taws,  though  it  encreafes  the  inequality  of  for- 
tunes, has,  however,  this  good  effebt,  that  it  ac- 
cuftoms  men  to  the  fame  idea  in  public  fuccef- 
fion,  and  cuts  off  all  claim  and  pretenfion  of  the 
younger. 

The  new  fettled  colony  of  Heraclea,  falling  im- 
mediately into  faction,  applied  to  Sparta,  who  fent 
Heripidas  with  full  authority  to  quiet  their  dif- 
fentions.  This  man,  not  provoked  by  any  op- 
pofition,  not  inflamed  by  party  rage,  knew  no 
better  expedient  than  immediately  putting  to  death, 
about  500  of  the  citizens  *.  A ftrong  proof  how 
deeply  rooted  thefe  violent  maxims  of  government 
were  throughout  all  Greece. 

If  fuch  was  the  difpofition  of  men’s  mind  among 
that  refined  people,  what  may  be  expected  in  the 

cominon- 

J See  NOTE  [CC]. 

f Panath.  ' * Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiv. 
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common-wealths  of  Italy,  Afric,  Spain,  and  Gaul, 
which  were  denominated  barbarous  ? Why  other- 
wife  did  the  Greeks  fo  much  value  themfelves  on 
their  humanity,  gentlenefs,  and  moderation,  above 
all  other  nations  ? This  reafoning  feems  very  na- 
tural. But  unluckily  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  in  its  earlier  times,  if  we  give 
credit  to  the  received  accounts,  prefents  an  oppo- 
fite  conclufion.  No  blood  was  ever  filed  in  any 
fedition  at  Rome,  till  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi. 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaffseus  f,  obferving  the  fingular 
humanity  of  the  Roman  people  in  this  particular, 
makes  ufe  of  it  as  an  argument  that  they  were 
originally  of  Grecian  extraction  : Whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  factions  and  revolutions  in  the 
barbarous  republics  were  ufually  more  violent  than 
even  thofe  of  Greece  above-mentioned. 

If  the  Romans  were  fo  late  in  coming  to  blows, 
they  made  ample  compenfation,  after  they  had  once 
entered  upon  the  bloody  fcene  ; and  Appian’s  hif- 
tory of  their  civil  wars  contains  the  moft  fright- 
ful picture  of  maffacres,  profcriptions,  and  forfei- 
tures, that  ever  was  prefented  to  the  world. 
What  pleafes  moft,  in  that  hiftorian,  is,  that 
he  feems  to  fed  a proper  refentment  of  thefe  bar- 
barous proceedings  ; and  talks  not  with  that  pro- 
voking coolnefs  and  indifference,  which  cuftom 
had  produced  in  many  of  the  Greek  hiftori- 
ans  J. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  politics  contain,  in  ge- 
neral, fo  little  humanity  and  moderation,  that  it 
feems  fuperfluous  to  give  any  particular  reafon 
for  the  ads  of  violence  committed  at  any  par- 
ticular period.  Yet  I cannot  forbear  obferving, 
that  the  laws,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Roman 

common- 

| Lib.  i. 

J See  NOTE  [DD.] 
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commonwealth,  were  fo  abfurdly  contrived,  tha? 
they  obliged  the  heads  of  parties  to  have  recourfe 
to  thefe  extremities.  All  capital  punifhments  were 
abolilhed : However  criminal,  or,  what  is  more, 
however  dangerous  any  citizen  might  be,  he  could 
not  regularly  be  puniflied  otherwile  than  by  ba- 
nifhment:  And  it  became  necefiary,  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  party,  to  draw  the  fvvord  of  private 
vengeance ; nor  was  it  eafy,  when  laws  were  once 
violated,  to  fet  bounds  to  thefe  fanguinary  pro- 
ceedings. Had  Brutus  himfelf  prevailed  over  the 
triumvirate,  could  he,  in  common  prudence,  have 
allowed  O&avius  and  Antony,  to  live,  and  have 
contented  himfelf  with  banifhing  them  to  Rhodes 
or  Marfeilles,  where  they  might  dill  have  plot- 
ted new  commotions  and  rebellions  ? His  execut- 
ing G.  Antonius,  brother  to  the  triumvir , {hows 
evidently  his  fenfe  of  the  matter.  Did  not  Ci- 
cero, with  the  approbation  of  all  the  wife  and 
virtuous  of  Rome,  arbitrarily  put  to  death  Cati- 
line’s accomplices,  contrary  to  law,  and  without 
any  trial  or  form  of  procefs  ? And  if  he  modera- 
ted his  executions,  did  it  not  proceed,  either  from 
the  clemency  of  his  temper,  or  the  conjunctures 
of  the  times  ? A wretched  fecurity  in  a govern- 
ment which  pretends  to  laws  and  liberty  ! 

Thus,  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the 
fame  manner  as  excelfive  feverity  in  the  laws  is 
apt  to  beget  great  relaxation  in  their  execution  ; 
fo  their  exceffive  lenity  naturally  produces  cruelty 
and  barbarity.  It  it  dangerous  to  force  us,  in  any 
cafe,  to  pafs  their  facred  boundaries. 

One  general  caufe  of  the  diforders,  fo  frequent 
in  all  ancient  governments,  feems  to  have  con- 
fided in  the  great  difficulty  of  eftablilhing  any 
Aridocracy  in  thofe  ages,  and  the  perpetual  dif- 
contents  and  feditions  of  the  people,  whenever 
even  the  meaneft  and  mod  beggarly  were  ex- 
/ . eluded 
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eluded  from  the  legiflature  and  from  public  offi- 
ces. The  very  quality  of  freemen  gave  fuch  a 
rank,  being  oppofed  to  that  of  Have,  that  it  feem- 
ed  to  entitle  the  poffeffor  to  every  power  and 
privilege  of  the  commonwealth.  Solon’s  * laws 
excluded  no  freeman  from  votes  or  elections, 
but  confined  fome  magiftrates  to  a particular  cen - 
fus  ; yet  were  the  people  never  fatisfied  till  thofe 
laws  were  repealed.  By  the  treaty  with  Antipa- 
ter f,  no  Athenian  was  allowed  a vote  whofe 
cen  fus  was  lefs  than  2000  drachmas  (about  60  /. 
Sterling).  And  though  fuch  a government  would 
to  us  appear  fufficiently  democratical,  it  was  fo 
difagreeable  to  that  people,  that  above  two  thirds 
of  them  imnftediately  left  their  country  J.  Caf- 
fander  reduced  that  cenfus  to  the  half  § ; yet  (till 
the  government  was  confidered  as  an  oligarchical 
tyranny,  and  the  effect  of  foreign  violence. 

Servius  Tullius’s  ||  laws  feem  equal  and  reafon- 
able,  by  fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the 
property  : Yet  the  Roman  people  could  never  be 
brought  quietly  to  fubmit  to  them. 

In  thofe  days  there  was  no  medium  between 
a fevere,  jealous  Ariftocracy,  ruling  over  difeon- 
tented  fubjeds  ; and  a turbulent  fadious,  tyran- 
nical Democracy.  A prefent,  there  is  not  one 
republic  in  Europe,  from  one  extremity  of  it  to 
the  other,  that  is  not  remarkable  for  juftice,  le- 
nity and  liability,  equal  to,  or  even  beyond  Mar- 
feilles,  Rhodes,  or  the  moll  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
Almolt  all  of  them  are  well-tempered  Ariftocracies. 

But  thirdly , there  are  many  other  circumllan- 
ces,  in  which  ancient  nations  feem  inferior  to 
the  modern,  both  for  the  happinefs  and  encreafe 
of  mankind.  Trade,  manufadures,  induftry,  were 

no 

* Plutarchus  in  vita  Solon, 
f Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 
t Id.  ibid.  § Id.  ibid. 

II  Tit.  Liv.  lib*  cap.  43* 
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no  where,  in  former  ages,  fo  flourilhing  as  they 
are  at  prefent  in  Europe.  The  only  garb  of  the 
ancients,  both  for  males  and  females,  feems  to 
have  been  a kind  of  flannel,  which  they  wore 
commonly  white  or  grey,  and  which  they  fcour- 
ed  as  often  as  it  became  dirty.  Tyre,  which  car- 
ried on,  after  Carthage,  the  greateft  commerce 
of  any  city  in  the  Mediterranean,  before  it  was 
deflroyed  by  Alexander,  was  no  mighty  city,  if 
we  credit  Arrian’s  account  of  its  inhabitants  * * * §. 
Athens  is  commonly  fuppofcd  to  have  been  a 
trading  city  : But  it  was  as  populous  before  the 
Median  war  as  at  any  time  after  it,  according 
to  Herodotus  f ; yet  its  commerce,  at  that  time, 
was  fo  inconfiderable,  that,  as  the  fame  hiftorian 
obferves  j,  even  the  neighbouring  coafts  of  Afia 
were  as  little  frequented  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  : For  beyond  thefe  he  conceiv- 
ed nothing. 

Great  intereft  of  money,  and  great  profits  of 
trade,  are  an  infallible  indication,  that  induftry  and 
commerce  are  but  in  their  infancy.  We  read  in 
Lyfias  § of  ioo  per  cent,  profit  made  on  a cargo 
of  two  talents,  fent  to  no  greater  diftance  than 
from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic:  Nor  is  this  men- 
tioned, as  an  inflance  of  extraordinary  profit. 
Antidorus  fays  Demoflhenes  ||,  paid  three  ta- 
lents and  a half  for  a houfe  which  he  let  at  a 
talent  a year : And  the  orator  blames  his  own 

tutors 

* Lib.  ii.  There  were  8000  killed  during  the  fiege ; and 
the  captives  amounted  to  30,000.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xvii. 
fays  only  13,000:  But  he  accounts  for  this  fmall  number, 
by  faying  that  the  Tyrians  had  fent  away  before-hand  part 
of  their  wives  and  children  to  Carthage. 

f Lib.  v.  he  makes  the  number  of  the  citizens  amount  to 
30,000. 

t lb.  v. 

§ Or  at.  33.  adverf.  Diagit. 

H Contra  Aphob.  p.  25.  ex  edit.  Aldi. 
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tutors  for  not  employing  his  money  to  like  ad- 
vantage. My  fortune,  fays  he,  in  eleven  years 
minority,  ought  to  have  been  tripled.  The  va- 
lue of  20  of  the  {laves  left  by  his  father,  he 
computes  at  40  minas,  and  the  yearly  profit  of 
their  labour  at  12* * * §.  The  mod  moderate  inte- 
red at  Athens,  {for  there  was  higher  f often  paid) 
was  12  per  cent.  £,  and  that  paid  monthly.  Not 
to  infill  upon  the  high  intered,  to  which  the 
vad  fums  diftributed  in  elections  had  raifed  mo- 
ney $ at  Rome,  we  find,  that  Verres,  before  that 
fa&ious  period,  dated  24  per  cent,  for  money 
which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publicans  : 
And  though  Cicero  exclaims  againd  this  article, 
it  is  not  on  ‘account  of  the  extravagant  ufury  ; 
but  becaufe  it  had  never  been  cudomary  to  date 
any  intered  on  fuch  occafions  [|.  Intered,  in- 
deed, funk  at  Rome,  after  the  fettlement  of, the 
empire  : But  it  hever  remained  any  confiderable 
time  fo  low,  as  in  the  commercial  dates  of  mo- 
dern times 

Among  the  other  inconveniencies  which  the 
Athenians  felt  from  the  fortifying  of  Decelia 
by  the  Lacedemonians,  it  is  reprefented  by  Thu- 
cydides f,  as  one  of  the  mod  confiderable,  that 
they  could  not  bring  over  their  corn  from  Eu- 
bea  by  land,  palling  by  Oropus ; but  were  obliged 
to  embark  it,  and  to  fail  round  the  promontory  of 
Sunium.  A furpriling  indance  of  the  imperfection' 
of  ancient  navigation  ! Eor  the  water-carriage  is 
not  here  above  double  the  land. 

Vol.  I.  F 1 I do 

* Id.  p.  19. 

t Id. ibid. 

| lb.  ibid,  and  jEfchines  contra  Ctefiph. 

§ Epiji.  ad.  Attic,  lib.  iv.  epift.  15. 

[]  Contra  Verr.  orat.  3. 

^ See  Effay  IV. 

f Lib.  vii. 
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I do  not  remember  a paflage  in  any  ancient 
author,  where  the  growth  of  a city  is  afcribed 
to  the  eftablilhment  of  a manufacture.  The  com- 
merce, which  is  faid  to  flourilh,  is  chiefly  the 
exchange  of  thofe  commodities,  for  which  different 
foils  and  climates  were  fuited.  The  fale  of  wine 
and  oil  into  Africa,  according  to  Diodorus  Si- 
culus*, was  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  A- 
grigentum.  The  fituation  of  the  city  of  Syba- 
ris,  according  to  the  fame  author  f was  the 
caufe  of  its  immenfe  populoufnefs  ; being  built 
near  the  two  rivers  Crathys  and  Sybaris.  But 
thefe  two  rivers,  we  may  obferve,  are  not  navi- 
gable ; and  could  only  produce  fome  fertile  vallies, 
for  agriculture  and  tillage ; an  advantage  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  a modern  writer  would  fcarcely 
have  taken  notice  of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  together 
with  the  extreme  love  of  liberty,  which  animat- 
ed thofe  ages,  mult  have  banifhed  every  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  and  have  quite  depopu- 
lated the  (late,  had  it  fubfifted  upon  induftry  and 
commerce.  While  the  cruel  and  fufpicious  Dio- 
nyfius  was  carrying  on  his  butcheries,  who,  that 
was  not  detained  by  his  landed  property,  and  could 
have  carried  with  him  any  art  or  {kill  to  procure  a 
fubfiltence  in  other  countries,  would  have  remain- 
ed expofed  to  fuch  implacable  barbarity  ? The  per- 
fections of  Philip  II.  and  Lewis  XIY.  filled  all  Eu- 
rope with  the  manufacturers  of  Flanders  and  of 
France. 

I grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  fpecies  of  induf- 
try chiefly  requifite  to  the  fubfiltence  of  multi- 
tudes ; and  it  is  poflible,  that  this  induftry,  may 
flourilh,  even  Vvhere  manufactures  and  other  arts 
are  unknown  and  negleCted.  Switzerland  is  at 
prefent  a remarkable  inftancej  where  we  find, 
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at  once,  the  molt  fkilful  hufbandmen,  and  the 
molt  bungling  tradefmen,  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe.  That  agriculture  flourifhed  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  them, 
and  at  fome  periods,  we  have  reafon  to  prefume  5 
And  whether  the  mechanical  arts  had  reached 
the  fame  degree  of  perfe&ion,  may  not  be  efteem- 
ed  fo  material  ; efpecially,  if  we  confider  the  great 
equality  of  riches  in  the  ancient  republics,  where 
each  family  was  obliged  to  cultivate,  with  the 
greateft  care  and  induftry,  its  own  little  field,  in 
order  to  its  fubfiftence. 

But  is  it  juft  reafoning,  becaufe  agriculture 
may,  in  fome  inftances,  flourifh  without  trade  or 
manufactures*  to  conclude,  that,  in  any  great 
extent  ’of  country,  and  for  any  great  traCt  of 
time,  it  would  fubfift  alone  ? The  molt  natural 
way,  furely,  of  encouraging  hufbandry,  is,  firft, 
to  excite  other  kinds  of  induftry,  and  thereby 
afford  the  labourer  a ready  market  for  his  com- 
modities, and  a return  of  fuch  goods  as  may  con- 
tribute to  his  pleafure  and  enjoyment.  This  me- 
thod is  infallible  and  univerfal ; and,  as  it  prevails 
more  in  modern  government  than  in  the  anci- 
ent, it  affords  a prefumption  of  the  fuperior  popu- 
loufnefs  of  the  former. 

Every  man,  fays  Xenophon  *,  may  be  a far- 
mer : No  art  or  (kill  is  requ'ifite : All  conlifts 
in  induftry,  and  in  attention  to  the  execution. 
A ftrong  proof,  as  Columella  hints,  that  agri- 
culture was  but  little  known  in  the  age  of  Xe- 
nophon. 

Ail  our  later  improvements  and  refinements* 
have  they  done  nothing  towards  the  eafy  fub- 
fiftence of  men,  and  confequently  towards  their 
propagation  and  encreal'e  ? Our  fuperior  Ikill  in 
mechanics ; the  difeovery  of  new  worlds,  by 
F f 2 which 
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which  commerce  has  been  fo  much  enlarged ; 
the  eftabtilhment  of  polls  ; and  the  ufe  of  bills 
of  exchange : Theft:  feem  all  extremely  ufeful 
to  the  encouragement  of  art,  induftry,  and  popu- 
Joufnefs.  Were  we  to  ftrike  off  thefe,  what  a 
check  Ihould  we  give  to  every  kind  of  bufinefs 
and  labour,  and  what  multitudes  of  families  would 
immediately  perifln  from  want  and  hunger  ? And  it 
teems  not  probable,  that  we  could  fupply  the  place 
of  thefe  new  inventions  by  any  other  regulation  or 
inftitution. 

Have  we  reafon  to  think,  that  the  police  of 
ancient  Hates  was  any  wife  comparable  to  that 
of  modern,  or  that  men  had  then  equal  fecu- 
rity,  either  at  home,  or  in  their  journies  by  land 
or  water  ? I queftion  -not,  but  every  impartial  ex- 
aminer would  give  us  the  preference  in  this  parti- 
cular *. 

. Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  Teems 
impoffible  to  affign  any  juft  reafon,  why  the 
world  Ihould  have  been  more  populous  in  anci- 
ent than  in  modern  times.  The  equality  of  pro- 
perty among  the  ancients,  liberty,  and  the  fmall 
divisions  of  their  ftates,  were  indeed  circum- 
ftances  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  man- 
kind : But  their  wars  were  more  bloody  and 
deftrudtive,  their  governments  more  fa&ious  and 
unfettled,  commerce  and  manufactures  more  fee- 
ble and  languilhing,  and  the  general  police  more 
loofe  and  irregular.  Thefe  latter  difadvantages 
feem  to  form  a fuffieient  counterbalance  to  the 
former  advantages  ; and  rather  favour  the  oppo- 
ffte  opinion  to  that  which  commonly  prevails  with 
regard  to  this  fubjeft. 

But  there  is  no  reafoning,  it  may  be  faid,  a- 
gainft  matter  of  faft.  If  it  appear,  that  the 

■world 
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world  was  then  more  populous  than  at  prefent,  . 
we  may  be  allured,  that  our  conjedures  are  falfe, 
and  that  we  have  overlooked  fome  material  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  comparifon.  This  I readily 
own : All  our  preceding  reafonings,  I acknow- 
ledge to  be  mere  trifling,  or,  at  leaf!:,  fmall 
Ikirmifhes  and  frivolous  rencounters,  which  de- 
cide nothing.  But  unluckily  the  main  combat, 
where  we  compare  fads,  cannot  be  rendered 
much  more  decifive.  The  fads,  delivered  by  an- 
cient authors,  are  either  fo  uncertain  or  fo  im- 
peded, as  to  afford  us  nothing  pofitive  in  this 
matter.  How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwife  ? The 
very  fads,  ydiich  we  muff  oppofe  to  them,  in 
computing  the  popuioufnefs  of  modern  Rates, 
are  far  from  being  either  certain  or  complete. 
Many  grounds  of  calculation  proceeded  on  by  ce- 
lebrated writers,  are  little  better  than  thofe  of  the 
Emperor  Heliogabalus,  who  formed  an  eftimate  of 
the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  Rome,  from  ten  thoufand 
pound  weight  of  cobwebs  which  had  been  found 
in  that  city  f . 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  num- 
bers are  uncertain  in  ancient  manufcripts,  and 
have  been  fubjed  to  much  greater  corruptions 
than  any  other  part  of  the  text  ; and  that  for 
an  obvious  reafon.  Any  alteration,  in  other  pla- 
ces, commonly  affeds  the  fenfe  or  grammar,  and 
is  more  readily  perceived  by  the  reader  and  tran- 
fcriber. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made 
of  any  trad  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of 
good  authority,  fo  as  to  afford  us  a large  enough 
view  for  comparifon. 

It  is  probable,  that  there  was  formerly  a good 
foundation  for  the  number  of  citizens  affigned  to 
any  free  city  ; becaufe  they  entered  for  a flu  re 
1 in 
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in  the  government,  and  there  were  exa£t  regifler* 
kept  of  them.  But  as  the  number  of  flaves  is  fel- 
dom  mentioned,  this  leaves  us  in  as  great  uncer- 
tainty as  ever,  with  regard  to  the  populoufnefs  even 
of  fingle  cities. 

The  firft  page  of  Thucydides  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  commencement  of  real  hiftory.  All 
preceding  narrations  are  fo  intermixed  with  fa- 
ble, that  philofophers  ought  to  abandon  them,  in 
a great  meafure,  to  the  embellilhment  of  poets  and 
orators  #. 

With  regard  to  remote  times,  the  numbers  of 
people  afligned  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lofe  all 
credit  and  authority.  The  free  citizens  of  Sybaris, 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  actually  drawn  out  in  bat- 
tle, were  300,000.  They  encountered  at  Siagra 
with  100,000  citizens  of  Crotona,  another  Greek 
city  contiguous  to  them ; and  were  defeated. 
This  is  Diodorus  Siculus’s  account ; and  is  very 
ferioufly  infilled  on  by  that  hiftorian.  Stra- 
bo J alfo  mentions  the  fame  number  of  Syba- 
rites. 

Diodorus  Siculus  §,  enumerating  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Agrigentum,  when  it  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians,  fays  that  they  amounted  to 
ao,ooo  citizens,  200,000  ftrangers,  befides  flaves, 
who,  in  fo  opulent  a city  as  he  reprefents  it, 
would  probably  be,  at  leaft,  as  numerous.  We 
mult  remark,  that  the  women  and  the  children 
are  not  included  ; and  that,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  this  city  mull  have  contained  near  two  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  ||-.  And  what  was  the  reafon 
of  fo  immenfe  an  encreafe  \ They  were  induftri- 

ons 
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©us  in  cultivating  the  neighbouring  fields,  not 
exceeding  a fmall  Englifh  county  ; and  they 
traded  with  their  wine  and  oil  to  Africa,  which, 
at  that  time  produced  none  of  thefe  commodi- 
ties. 

Ptolemy,  fays  Theocritus*,  commands  33,339 
cities.  I fuppofe  the  Angularity  of  the  number 
was  the  reafon  of  afligning  it.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus j-  afligns  three  millions  of  inhabitants  to  Egypt, 
a fmall  number : But  then  he  makes  the  num- 
ber of  cities  amount  to  18,000:  An  evident  con- 
tradition. 

He  fays  J,  the  people  were  formerly  feven  mil- 
lions. Thu§  remote  times  are  always  molt  envied 
and  admired. 

That  Xerxes’s  army  was  extremely  numerous, 
I can  readily  believe  ; both  from  the  great  extent 
of  his  empire,  and  from  the  practice  among  the 
eaftern  nations,  of  encumbering  their  camp  with 
a fuperfluous  multitude  : But  will  any  rational  man 
cite  Herodotus’s  wonderful  narration  as  an  autho- 
rity ? There  is  fomething  very  rational,  I own,  in 
Lyfias’s  argument  upon  this  fubjeft.  Had  not  Xer- 
xes’s army  been  incredibly  numerous,  fays  he,  he 
had  never  made  a bridge  over  the  Hellefpont : It  had 
been  much  eafier  to  have  tranfported  his  men  o- 
ver  fo  Ihort  a palfage,  with  the  numerous  Ihipping 
of  which  he  was  mailer. 

Polybius  [|  fays,  that  the  Romans,  between  the 
firfl  and  fecond  Punic  wars,  being  threatened  with 
an  invafion  from  the  Gauls,  muftered  all  their 
own  forces,  and  thofe  of  their  allies,  and  found 
them  amount  to  feven  hundred  thoufand  men  able 
to  bear  arms : A great  number  furely,  and  which, 
when  joined  to  the  Haves,  is  probably  not  lefs, 
if  not  rather  more,  than  that  extent  of  country  af- 
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fords  at  prefent||.  The  enumeration  too  feems  to 
have  been  made  with  fome  exa&nefs ; and  Poly- 
bius gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particulars.  But 
might  not  the  number  be  magnified,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  people  ? 

Diodorus  Siculus  * makes  the  fame  enumerati- 
on amount  to  near  a million.  Thefe  variations 
are  fufpicious.  He  plainly  too  fuppofes,  that  Ita- 
ly in  his  time  was  not  fo  populous  : Another  fuf- 
picious  circumftance.  For  who  cart  believe,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  dimimfhed  from 
the  time  of  the  firfl  Punic  war  to  that  of  the  tri- 
umvirates f 

Julius  Caefar  according  to  Appian  encounter- 
ed four  millions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  million,  and 
made  another  million  prifoners  Suppofmg  the 
number  of  the  enemy’s  and  that  of  the  flain  could 
be  exactly  ailigned,  which  never  is  pofltble  ; how 
could  it  be  known  how  often  the  fame  man  re- 
turned into  the  armies,  or  how  diftinguifh  the 
new  from  the  old  levied  foldiers  ? No  attention 
ought  ever  to  be  given  to  fuch  loofe,  exaggerated 
calculations ; efpecialiy  where  the  author  does  not 
tell  us  the  mediums,  upon  which  the  calculations 
were  founded. 

Paterculus  § makes  the  number  of  Gauls  killed 
by  Caefar  amount  only  to  400,000  : A more  pro- 
bable account,  and  more  eafily  reconciled  to  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  wars  given  by  that  conqueror  him- 
felf  in  his  Commentaries  *.  The  molt  bloody  of 
his  battles  were  fought  againft  the  Helvetii  and  the 
Germans.  One 

jj  The  country  that  fupplied  this  number,  was  not  above  a 
third  of  Italy,  -viz.  the  Pope’s  dominions,  Tufcany,  and  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  : But  perhaps  in  thofe  early 
times  there  were  very  few  Haves  except  in  Ropie,  or  the  great 
cities.  * Lib.  ii.  f Celtica. 

J Plutarch  (in  vita  Caef.)  makes  the  number  that  Caefar 
fought  with  amount  to  three  millions ; Julian  (in  Caefarius) 
?o  two.  § Lib.  ii.  cap.  47. 
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One  would  imagine,  that  every  eircumftance 
of  the  life  and  aCtions  of  Dionyfius  the  elder 
might  be  regarded  as  authentic,  and  free  from  all 
fabulous  exaggeration  j both  becaufe  he  lived  at 
a time  when  letters  fiourifhed  mod  in  Greece,  and 
becaufe  his  chief  hiftorian  was  Philiftus,  a • man 
allowed  to  be  of  great  genius,  and  who  was  a 
courtier  and  minifter  of  that  prince.  But  can  we 
admit,  that  he  had  a Handing  army  of  100,000 
foot,  10,000  horfe,  and.  a fleet  of  400  gallies  * ? 
Thefe,  we  may  obferve,  were  mercenary  forces, 
and  fubflfted  upon  pa^  like  our  armies  in  Europe. 
For  the  citizens  were  all  difarrned ; and  when 
Dion  afterwards  invaded  Sicily,  and  called  on  his 
countrymen  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  bring  arms  along  with  him,  which  he  dif- 
tributed  among  thofe  who  joined  him  In  a 
date  where  agriculture  alone  fiourifhed,  there  may 
be  many  inhabitants ; and  if  thefe  be  all  armed 
and  difciplined,  a great  force  may  be  called 
out  upon  occaflon  : But  great  bodies  of  merce- 
nary troops  can  never  be  maintained,  without  ei- 
ther great  trade  and  numerous  manufactures,  or 
extenfive  dominions.  The  united  Provinces  never 
were  maflers  of  fuch  a force  by  fea  and  land,  as 
that  which  is  Paid  to  belong  to  Dionyfius  ; vet 
they  poffefs  as  large  a territory,  perfectly  well  cul- 
tivated, and  have  much  more  resources  from  their 
commerce  and  induftrv.  Diodorus  Siculus  allows, 
that,  even  in  his  time,  the  army  of  Dionyfius 
appeared  incredible  ; that  is,  as  I interpret  it, 
was  entirely  a fiCtion,  and  the  opinion  arol'e  from 
the  exaggerated  flattery  ot  the  courtiers,  and  per- 
haps from  the  vanity  and  policy  of  the  tyrant 
himfelf. 

It  is  a ufual  fallacy,  to  confider  all  the  ages  of 
antiquity  as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  num- 
bers 

* Diod.  Sic.  lib.,  ii.  J Plutarch  in  -vita  Dionys. 
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bers  contained  in  the  great  cities  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors,  as  it  thefe  cities  had  been  all 
cotemporary.  The  Greek  colonies  flourifhed  ex- 
tremely in  Sicily  during  the  age  of  Alexander  : 
But  in  Auguftus’s  time  they  were  fo  decayed,  that 
almoft  all  the  produce  of  that  fertile  illand  was 
confumed  in  Italy  *. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  inhabi- 
tants afligned  to  particular  cities  in  antiquity ; 
and  omitting  the  numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
and  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  let  us  confine  ourfelves 
to  the  fphere  of  real  hiftory  to  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  ftates.  I mull  own,  the  more  I confider 
this  fubjedb,  the  more  am  I inclined  to  feepti- 
cifm,  with  regard  to  the  great  populoufnefs  aferib- 
ed  to  ancient  times. 

Athens  is  faid  by  Plato  f to  be  a very  great 
city ; and  it  was  furely  the  greateft  of  all  the 
Greek  \ cities,  except  Syracufe,  which  was  nearly 
about  the  fame  fize  in  Thucydides’s  jj  time,  and 
afterwards  encreafed  beyond  it.  For  Cicero  § men- 
tions it  as  the  greateft  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in 
his  time ; not  comprehending,  I fuppofe,  either 
Antioch  or  Alexandria  under  that  denomination. 
Athenreus  fays,  that,  by  the  enumeration  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  there  were  in  Athens  21,000 
citizens,  10,000  ftrangers,  and  400,000  Haves. 

This 

* Strabo,  lib.  vi. 

t Apolcg.  Socr. 

J Argos  feems  alfo  to  have  been  a great  city  ; for  Ly- 
cias  contents  himfelf  with  faying  that  it  did  not  exceed  Athens. 
°rat.  34. 

||  Lib.  vi.  See  alfo  Plutarch  in  'vita  Niciae. 

$ Orat.  contra  Verrem,  lib.  iv.  cap.  52.  Strabo,  lib.  vi. 
fays,  it  was  twenty-two  miles  in  compals.  But  then  we  are 
to  confider,  that  it  contained  two  harbours  within  it  ; one 
of  which  was  a very  large  one,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
a kind  of  bay. 

<[  Lib.  vi.  cap.  20. 
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This  number  is  much  infilled  on  by  thofe  whofe 
opinion  I call  in  queftion,  and  is  efteemed  a fun- 
damental fadl  to  their  purpofe  : But,  in  my  opini- 
on, there  is  no  point  of  criticifm  more  certain,  than 
that  Athenasus  and  Cteficles,  whom  he  quotes, 
are  here  miftaken,  and  that  the  number  of  flaves 
is  at  lead  augmented  by  a whole  cypher,  and 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  40,000. 

Firji , When  the  number  of  citizens  is  faid  to 
be  21,000  by  Athenaeus  f,  men  of  full  age  are 
only  underftood.  For,  (1)  Herodotus  fays  J,  that 
Ariftagoras,  ambafiador  from  the  Ionians,  found 
it  harder  to  deceive  one  Spartan  than  30,000 
Athenians  ; meaning,  in  a loofe  way,  the  whole 
date,  fuppoied  to  be  met  with  in  one  popular 
affembly,  excluding  the  women  and  children. 
(2.)  Thucydes  j|  fays,  that,  making  allowance  for 
all  the  abfentees  in  the  fleet,  army,  garrifons,  and 
for  people  employed  in  their  private  affairs,  the 
Athenian  affembly  never  rofe  to  five  thoufand. 
(3.)  The  forces,  enumerated  by  the  fame  hiftp- 
rian  §,  being  all  citizens,  and  amounting  to  13,000 
heavy  armed  infantry,  prove  the  fame  method  of 
calculation  ; as  alfo  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek 
hiftorians,  who  always  underftand  men  of  full 
age,  when  they  aflign  the  number  of  citizens  in 
any  republic.  Now,  thefe  being  but  the  fourth 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  free  Athenians  were  by 
this  account  84,000;  the  ftrangers  40,000;  and 
the  flaves,  calculating  by  the  fmaller  number,  and 
allowing  that  they  married  and  propagated  at  the 
fame  rate  with  freemen,  were  160,000  ; and  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  284,000  : A num- 
ber furely  large  enough.  The  other  number, 

1,720,000, 

f Demofthenes  afligns  20,000 ; contra  Ariftag. 

X Lib.  v.  ||  Lib.  viii. 

§ JLib.  ii.  Diodorus  Siculus’s  account  perfectly  agrees, 
lib.  xii. 
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*,720,000,  njak.es  Athens  larger  than  London  and 
Paris  united. 

Secondly , There  were  but  10,000  houfes  in  A- 
thens  f. 

Thirdly , Though  the  extent  of  the  walls,  as 
given  us  by  Thucydides  +,  be  great,  (to  wit,  eigh- 
teen miles,  befide  the  fea-coaft) : Yet  Xenophon  || 
fays,  there  was  much  walte  ground  within'  the 
walls.  They  feem  indeed  to  have  joined  four  dif- 
tind  and  feparate  cities  §. 

Fourthly , No  infurredion  of  the  Haves,  or  fuf- 
picion  of  infurredion,  is  ever  mentioned  by  hif- 
torians  ; except  one  commotion  of  the  miners  *. 

Fifthly , the  treatment  of  Haves  ,by  the  Athe- 
nians is  faid  by  Xenophon  ^[,  and  Demofthe- 
nes  4-,  and  Plautus  ||  ||,  to  have  been  extremely 
gentle  and  indulgent : Which  could  never  have 
been  the  cafe,  had  the  difproportion  been  twenty 
to  one.  The  difproportion  is  not  fo  great  in  any 
of  our  colonies  ; yet  are  we  obliged  to  exercife 
a rigorous  military  government  over  the  negroes. 

Sixthly , No  man  is  ever  efieemed  rich  for  pof- 
feiling  what  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  diftribu- 
tion  of  property  in  any  country,  or  even  triple  or 
quadruple  that  wealth.  Thus  every  perfon  in  Eng- 
land is  computed  bv  fome  to  fpend  fix-pence  a 
day:  Yet  is  he  efieemed  but  poor  who  has  five 
times  that  fum.  Now  Timarchus  is  laid  by  M[- 
chines  * * to  have  been  left  in  eafy  circurn fian- 
ces ; but  he  was  mafter  only  of  ten  flaves  em- 
ployed in  manufadures.  Lyfias  and  his  brother, 
two  ftrangers,  were  profcribed  by  the  thirty  for 

their 

r Xenophon,  Mem.  lib.  ii. 

J Lib.  ii. 

I See  NOTE.  [GG]. 

* A them  lib.  vi. 

4-  Philip.  3. 

f * Centra  Tint  arch . 


|j  De  rati  one  red. 

*f  De  rep.  Athen. 
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their  great  riches ; though  they  had  but  fixty 
a piece  $ Demofthenes  was  left  very  rich  by 
his  father ; yet  he  had  no  more  than  fifty-two 
Haves  f His  workhoufe  of  twenty  cabinet-makers, 
is  fjjpd  to  be  a very  confiderabk  maufa&ory 
Seventhly,  During  the  Decelian  war,  as  the  Greek 
hiftorians  call  it,  20,000  Haves  defected,  and  brought 
the  Athenians  to  great  diftrefs,  as  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  §.  This  could  not  have  happened, 
had  they  been  only  the  twentieth  part.  The  beft 
Haves  would  not  defert. 

Eighthly , Xenophon  ||  propofes  a fchetne  for  main- 
taining by  the  public  10,000  Haves  : And  that  fo 
great  a number  may  poffibly  be  fupported,  any 
one  will  be  convinced,  fays  he,  who  coofiders  the 
numbers  we  pofleffed  before  the  Decelian  war. 
A way  of  fpeaking  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  larger  number  of  Athenasus. 

Ninthly , The  whole  cenfus  of  the  Hate  of  Athens 
was  lefs  than  6000  talents.  And  though  num- 
bers in  ancient  manufcripts  be  often  fufpe&ed  by 
critics,  yet  this  is  unexceptionable ; both  becaufc 
Demofthenes  ||  ||,  who  gives  it,  gives  a'lfo  the  de- 
tail, which  checks  him;  and  becaufe  Polybiust 
affigns  the  fame  number,  and  reafons  upon  it. 
Now,  the  mod  vulgar  Have  could  yield  by  his 
labour  an  obclm  a day,  over  and  above  his  main- 
tenance, as  we  learn  from  Xenophon  J,  who  fays, 
that  Nicias’s  overfeer  paid  his  mailer  fo  much  for 
Haves,  whom  he  employed  in  mines.  If  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  eftitnate  an  obolus  a day,  and 
the  Haves  at  400,000,  computing  only  at  four 

years 

4 Centra.  Aphob.  t Ibid. 

||  De  rat.  red. 

+ Lib.  ii.  cap.  6z. 


X % Orat.  11. 

§ Lib.  vii. 

||  ||  De  ilajfftbus. 
J De  rat.  red. 
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years  purchafe,  you  will  find  the  fum  above  12,090! 
talents  ; even  though  allowance  be  made  for  the 
number  of  holidays  in  Athens.  Befides,  many  of 
the  llaves  would  have  a much  greater  value  from 
their  art.  The  lowed  that  Demodhenes  edimates 
any  of  his  ||  father’s  Daves  is  two  minas  a h&ad. 
And  upon  this  fuppofition,  it  is  a little  difficult, 
I confefs,  to  reconcile  even  the  number  of  40,000 
Daves  with  the  cenfus  of  6000  talents. 

Tenthly , Chios  is  faid  by  Thucydides  §,  to  con- 
tain more  Daves  than  any  Greek  city,  except 
Sparta.  Sparta  then  had  more  than  Athens,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  citizens.  The  Spar- 
tans were  9000  in  town,  30,000  in  the  country  f. 
The  male  Daves,  therefore  of  full  agfe,  mud  have 
been  more  than  78,000  ; the  whole  more  than 
3,120,000.  A number  impoffible  to  be  main- 
tained in  a narrow  barren  country,  fuch  as  La- 
conia, which  had  no  trade.  Had  the  Helotes  been 
fo  very  numerous,  the  murder  of  2000  menti- 
oned by  Thucydides  *,  would  have  irritated  them, 
without  weakening  them. 

Befides,  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  number 
affigned  by  Athenseus  ^[,  whatever  it  is,  com- 
prehends all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  affe&ed  much  a 
country  life,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides  |]  ; 
and  when  they  were  all  chafed  into  town,  by  the 
2 invafion 

||  Contra  Aphobum.  § Lib.  viii. 

f Plutarch,  in  vita  Lycurg.  * Lib.  iv. 

^ The  fame  author  affirms,  that  Corinth  had  once  460,000 
Haves,  AEgina  470,000.  But  the  foregoing  arguments  hold 
ltronger  againil  thofe  fa£ts,  which  are  entirely  ablurd  and  im- 
poffible. It  is  however  remarkable,  that  Athenaeus  cites  fo 
great  an  authority  as  Ariftotle  for  this  laft  faft  : And  the 
fcholiaft  on  Pindar  mentions  the  fame  number  of  Haves  in 
AEgina. 

||  Lib.  ii. 
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invafion  of  their  territory  during  the  Peloponne- 
fian  war,  the  city  was  not  able  to  contain  them; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  porticoes, 
temples,  and  even  ltreets,  for  want  of  lodg- 
ing *. 

The  fame  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  ail  the 
other  Greek  cities;  and  when  the  number  of  ci- 
tizens is  afligned,  we  mull  always  underftand  it 
to  comprehend  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  as  well  as  of  the  city.  Yet,  even 
with  this  allowance,  it  mull  be  confefied,  that 
Greece  was  a populous  country,  and  exceeded 
what  we  could  imagine  concerning  fo  narrow  a 
territory,  naturally  not  very  fertile,  and  which 
drew  no  fupplies  of  corn  from  other  places.  For, 
excepting  Athens,  which  traded  to  Pontus  for 
that  commodity,  the  other  cities  feem  to  have 
fubfifted  chiefly  from  their  neighbouring  terri- 
tory f. 

Rhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been  a city  of 
extenfive  commerce,  and  of  great  fame  and  fplen- 
dor  ; yet  it  contained  only  6000  citizens  able 
to  bear  arms,  when  it  was  befieged  by  Deme- 
trius |. 

Thebes  was  always  one  of  the  capital  cities 
of  Greece  § : But  the  number  of  its  citizens  ex- 
ceeded not  thole  of  Rhodes  ^[.  Phliafia  is  faid 
to  be  a fmall  city  by  Xenophon  f,  yet  we  find, 
that  it  contained  6000  citizens  ||  Jj.  I pretend  not 
to  reconcile  thefe  two  fadts.  Perhaps,  Xeno- 
phon calls  Phliafia  a fmall  town,  becaufe  it  made 
but  a fmall  figure  in  Greece,  and  maintained  only 
a fubordinate  alliance  with  Sparta : or  perhaps 


the 


* Thucyd.  lib.  ii. 
f See  N O T E [HHJ. 
t Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx. 

IT  See.  NOTE  (II). 

4 Hilt-  Gnec.  lib.  vii. 
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the  country,  belonging  to  it,  was  extenfive,  and 
mod  of  the  citizens  were  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  it,  and  dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. 

Mantinea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia  J : 
Confequently  it  was  equal  to  Megalopolis,  which 
was  fifty  ftadia,  or  fix  miles  and  a quarter  in 
circumference  ||.  But  Mantinea  had  only  3000 
citizens  j\  The  Greek  cities,  therefore,  contain- 
ed often  fields  and  gardens,  together  with  the 
houfes  ; and  we  cannot  judge  of  them  by  the 
extent  of  their  walls.  Athens  contained  no  more 
than  10,000  houfes  ; yet  its  walls,  with  the  fea- 
coaft,  were  above  twenty  miles  in  extent.  Syra- 
cufe  was  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference  ; 
yet  was  fcarcely  ever  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients 
as  more  populous  than  Athens.  Babylon  was  a 
fquare  of  fifteen  miles,  or  fixty  miles  in  circuit  j 
but  it  contained  large  cultivated  fields  and  in- 
clofures,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny.  Though  Au- 
relian’s  wall  was  fifty  miles  in  circumference  * ; 
the  circuit  of  all  the  thirteen  divifions  of  Borne, 
taken  apart,  according  to  Publius  Vidor,  was 
only  about  forty-three  miles.  When  an  enemy 
invaded  the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  retired 
within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  cities,  with  their 
cattle  and  furniture,  and  inftruments  of  hufband- 
ry  : and  the  great  height,  to  which  the  walls  were 
raffed,  enabled  a ■ final!  number  t-o  defend  them 
with  facility. 

Sparta,  fays  Xenophon  ^[,  is  one  of  the  cities  of 
Greece  that  has  the  feweli  inhabitants.  Yet  Poly- 
bius 


t Polyb.  lib.  ii.  ||  Polyc.  lib.  he.  cap.  20. 

f Lyfias,  orat.  34.  * Yopifcus  in  vita  Aurel. 

^ De  rep.  Laced.  This  paffage  is  not  eafily  reconciled 
with  that  of  Plutarch  above,  who  fays,  that  Sparta  .had  9000 
citizens. 
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bius  |1  fays  that  it  was  forty-eight  ftadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  round. 

All  the  iEtolians  able  to  bear  arms  in  Antipater’s 
time,  deducting  fome  few  garrifons,  were  but  ten 
thoufand  men  *. 

Polybius  j-  tells  us,  that  the  Achaean  league 
might,  without  any  inconvenience,  march  30  or 
40,000  men  : And  this  account  feems  probable : 
For  that  league  comprehended  the  greater  part 
of  Peloponnefus.  Yet  Paufanias  J,  fpeaking  of 
the  fame  period,  fays,  that,  all  the  Achaeans  able 
to  bear  arms,  even  when  feverat  manumitted  flaves 
were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount  to  fifteen 
thoufand. 

The  Thelfalians,  till  their  final  conqueft  by  the 
Romans,  were,  in  all  ages,  turbulent,  fa&ious,  fedi-  _ 
tious,  diforderly  §.  It  is  not  therefore  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  this  part  of  Greece  abounded  much 
in  people. 

We  are  told  by  Thucydides  ||,  that  the  part  of 
Peloponnefus,  adjoining  to  Pylos,  was  defart  and 
uncultivated.  Herodotus  fays  ^[,  that  Macedonia 
was  full  of  lions  and  wild  bulls ; animals  which 
can  only  inhabit  vaft  unpeopled  forefts.  Thefe 
were  the  two  extremities  of  Greece. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  all  ages,  fex- 
es  and  conditions,  who  were  fold  by  Paulus 
iEmilius,  amounted  only  to  150,000  *.  Yet 
Epirus  might  be  double  the  extent  of  York- 
shire. 

Juftin  f tells  us,  that  when  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  was  declared  head  of  the  Greek  confedera- 

Vol.  I.  G g cy, 

||  Polyb.  lib.  ix.  cap.  20. 

* Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 

f Legat.  J In  Achaicia 

§ Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  51.  Plato  in  Critone. 

||  Lib.  vii.  f Lib.  vii. 

* Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  34. 

f Lib.  ix.  cap.  5. 
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cy,  he  called  a congrefs  of  all  the  ftates,  except 
the  Lacedemonians,  who  refufed  to  concur  j and 
he  found  the  force  of  the  whole,  upon  computa- 
tion, to  amount  to  200,000  infantry,  and  15,000 
cavalry.  This  muft  be  underftood  to  be  all  the  ci- 
tizens capable  of  bearing  arms.  For  as  the  Greek 
republics  maintained  no  mercenary  forces,  and 
had  no  militia  diftind  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens,  it  is  not  conceivable  what  other  me- 
dium there  could  be  of  computation.  1 hat  fuch 
an  army  could  ever,  by  Greece,  be  brought  into 
the  field,  and  be  maintained  there,  is  contrary  to 
all  hiftory.  Upon  this  fuppofifcion,  therefore,  we 
may  thus  reafon.  The  free  Greeks  of  all  ages 
and  fexes  were  860,000.  The  flaves,  eftiinating 
them  by  the  number  of  Athenian  flaves  as  above, 
who  feldom  married  or  had  families,  were  dou- 
ble the  male  citizens  of  full  age,  to  wit, 
430,000.  And  all  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Greece,  excepting  Laconia,  were  about  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand  : No  migh- 
ty number,  nor  exceeding  what  may  be  found  at 
prefent  in  Scotland,  a country  of  not  much  greater 
extent,  and  very  indifferently  peopled. 

We  may  now  confider  the  numbers  of  people  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  and  colled  all  the  lights  afford- 
ed us  by  fcattered  paflages  in  ancient  authors.  We 
fhall  find,  upon  the  whole,  a great  difficulty,  in 
fixing  any  opinion  on  that  head  ; and  no  reafon 
to  fupport  thofe  exaggerated  calculations,  fo  much 
in fi fled  on  by  modern  writers. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnafiseus  f fa-y s,  that  the  ancient 
walls  of  Rome  were  nearly  of  the  fame  compafs 
with  thofe  of  Athens,  but  that  the  fuburbs  ran 
out  to  a great  extent ; and  it  was  difficult  to  tell, 
where  the  town  ended  or  the  country  began.  In 

fome. 

f Lib.  iv. 
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fotaie  places  of  Rome,  it  appears,  from  the  fame 
author  *,  from  Juvenal  f,  and  from  other  ancient 
writers  J,  that  the  houfes  were  high,  and  fami- 
lies lived  in  feparate  ftoreys,  one  above  another : 
But  it  is  probable,  that  thefe  were  only  the  poor* 
er  citizens,  and  only  in  fome  few  flreets.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  younger  Pliny's  J account  of 
his  own  houfe,  and  from  Bartoli’s  plans  of  anci- 
ent buildings,  the  men  of  quality  had  very  fpa- 
cious  palaces  ; and  their  buildings  were  like  the 
Chinefe  houfes  at  this  day,  where  each  apartment 
is  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  rifes  no  higher 
than  a fingle  ftorey.  To  which  if  we  add,  that 
the  Roman  pobiiity  much  affefted  extenfive  por- 
ticoes, and  even  woods  § in  town  ; we  may  per- 
haps allow  Voflius  (though  there  is  no  manner 
of  reafon  for  it)  to  read  the  famous  paffage  of 
the  elder  Pliny  ||  his  own  way,  without  admitting 
the  extravagant  confequences  which  he  draws 
from  it. 

The  number  of  citizens  who  received  corn  by; 
the  public  diftribution  in  the  time  of  Auguftus, 
were  two  hundred  thoufand  f . This  one  ■would 
efteem  a pretty  certain  ground  of  calculation  : Yet 
is  it  attended  with  fuch  circumftances  as  throw  us 
back  into  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  dif- 
tribution ? It  was  calculated,  to  be  fure,  chiefly  for 
their  benefit.  But  it  appears  from  a pafiage  in 
Cicero  * that  the  rich  might  alfo  take  their  por- 
G g 2 tion, 

# Lib.  x.  f Satyr,  iii.  1.  269,  270. 

4-  See  NOTE  [KK], 

X £ee  NOTE  [LL]. 

§ Vitruv.  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  Tacit,  annal.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 
Sueton.  in  vita  Oftav.  cap.  72,  &c. 

||  See  NOTE  [MM]. 
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tion,  and  it  was  efteemed  no  reproach  in  them  to 
apply  for  it. 

To  whom  was  the  corn  given  ; whether  only 
to  heads  of  families,  or  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  ? The  portion  every  month  was  five 
niodii  to  each  * (about  T of  a bufhel).  This  was 
too  little  for  a family,  and  too  much  for  an  indivi- 
dual. A very  accurate  antiquary  f,  therefore  in- 
fers, that  it  was  given  to  every  man  of  full  age : 
But  he  allows  the  matter  to  be  uncertain. 

Was  it  ftri&ly  enquired,  whether  the  claim- 
ant lived  within  the  precintts  of  Rome  ; or  was 
it  fufHcient,  that  he  prefented  himfelf  at  the 
monthly  diftribution  ? This  laft  feeing  more  pro- 
bable 

Were  there  no  falfe  claimants  ? We  are  told  §, 
that  Casfar  (truck  off  at  once  170,000,  who  had 
creeped  in  without  a juft  title  j and  it  is  very  little 
probable,  that  he  remedied  all  abui'es. 

But,  laftly,  what  proportion  of  Haves  muft  we 
aflign  to  thefe  citizens  ? This  is  the  moit  mate- 
rial queftion  ; and  the  moft  uncertain.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  whether  Athens  can  be  eftablifhed  as  a 
rule  for  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Athenians  had  more 
Daves,  becaufe  they  employed  them  in  manufac- 
tures, for  which  a capital  city  like  Rome,  feema 
not  fo  proper.  Perhaps  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Romans  had  more  Daves,  on  account  of  their  fu- 
perior  luxury  and  riches. 

There 

* Licinius  apud  Salluft.  hiji.  frag.  lib.  iii. 

f Nicolaus  Hortenfeus  de  re frumentaria  Roman. 

J Not  to  take  the  people  too  much  from  their  bufinefs,  Au- 
guftus  ordained  the  diftribution  of  corn  to.  be  made  only  thrice 
a-year  : But  the  people  finding  the  monthly  difiributions  more 
convenient,  (as  preferving,  I fuppoi'e,  a more  regular  ceccnomy 
in  their  family)  defired  to  have  them  reftored.  Sueton.  Auguft. 
cap.  40.  Had  not  fome  of  the  people  come  from  fome  diftance 
for  their  corn,  Auguftus’s  precaution  feems  fuperflucus. 

$ Sueton.  in  Jul.  cap.  41 . 
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There  were  exaCt  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome; 
but  no  ancient  author  has  given  us  the  number  of 
burials,  except  Suetonius  *,  who  tells  us,  that  in 
one  fcafon,  there  were  30,000  names  carried  to 
the  temple  of  Libitina : But  this  was  during  a 
plague  ; which  can  afford  no  certain  foundation  for 
any  inference. 

The  public  corn,  though  diftributed  only  to 
200,000  citizens  affe&ed  very  confiderably  the  whole 
agriculture  of  Italy  f : a fa£t  no  wife  reconcileable  to 
fome  modern  exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  inha- 
bitant^ of  that  country. 

The  beft  ground  of  conjecture  I can  find  con- 
cerning the  greatnefs  of  ancient  Rome,  is  this : 
We  are  told  by  Herodian  £,  that  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  were  very  little  inferior  to  Rome.  It 
appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus  §,  that  one  ftraight 
ftreet  of  Alexandria  reaching  from  gate  to  gate, 
was  five  miles  long  ; and  as  Alexandria  was 
much  more  extended  in  length  than  breadth, 
it  feems  to  have  been  a city  nearly  of  the  bulk 
of  Paris  |)  ; and  Rome  might  be  about  the  fize  of 
London. 

There  lived  in  Alexandria,  in  Diodorus  Si- 
culus’s time  300,000  free  people,  compre- 
hending, I fuppofe,  women  apd  children  *.  But 
what  number  of  flaves  ? Had  we  any  juft  ground 
to  fix  thefe  at  an  equal  number  with  the  free 
inhabitants,  it  woulcj  favour  the  foregoing  compu- 
tation. 

There 

* In  vita  Neronis.  •}■  Sutton.  Aug.  cap.  4?. 

J Lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 

§ Lib.  xvii. 

||  See  NOTE  [NN]. 

Lib.  xvii. 

* He  fays  eAevSspoi,  not  «roAiT*i,  which  laft  exprelEon  inuft 
have  been  underftoodof  citizens  alone,  and  grown  men. 
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There  is  a paflage  in  Herodian,  which  is  a 
little  furprifmg.  He  fays  pofitively,  that  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Emperor , was  as  large  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  city  *.  This  was  Nero’s  golden 
houfe,  which  is  indeed  reprefented  by  Sueto- 
nius f and  Pliny  as  of  an  enormous  extent  £ ; 
but  no  power  of  imagination  can  make  us  con* 
ceive  it  to  bear  any  proportion  to  fuch  a city  as 
London. 

We  may  obferve,  had  the  hiftorian  been  relat- 
ing Nero’s  extravagance,  and  had  he  made  ufe 
of  fuch  an  expreflion,  it  would  have  had  much 
lefs  y/eight  ; thefe  rhetorical  exaggerations  be- 
ing fo  apt  to  preep  into  an  author’s  ftyle, 
even  when  the  moft  chafte  and  corredt.  But 
it  is  mentioned  by  Herodian  only  by  the  by, 
in  relating  the  quarrels  between  Geta  and  Ca- 
racalla. 

It  appears  from  the  fame  hiftorian  §,  that  there 
was  then  much  land  uncultivated,  and  put  to  no 
manner  of  ufe ; and  he  afcribes  it  as  a great 
praife  to  Pejrtinax,  that  he  allowed  every  one 
to  take  fuch  land  either  in  Italy  or  elfewhere, 
and  cultivate  it  as  he  pleafeci,  without  paying 
any  taxes.  Lands  uncultivated , and  put  to  no 
manner  of  ufe!-  This  is  not  heard  of  in  any 
part  of  Chriftendom  ; except  in  fome  remote 
parts  of  Hungary  ; as  1 have  been  informed. 
And  it  furely  correfponds  very  ill  with  that  idea 
of  the  extreme  populoufnefs  of  antiquity,  fo  much 
infilled  on. 

We  learn  from  Vopifcus  |(,  that  there  was  e- 
yen  in  Etruria  much  fertile  land  uncultivated, 

which 

* Lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  Politian  interprets  it 

tc  sedibus  majoribus  e'tiam  reliqua  urbe.*’  ’ 

’ f See  NOTE  [00]. 

J Plinius,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15.  “ Bis  vidimus  urbem  totam 

<r  cingi  domibus  principum,  Caii  ac  Neroni$.” 

$ Lib.  H.  cap.  15.  H In  Aurelian.  cap.  48. 
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which  the  Emperor  Aurelian  intended  to  convert 
into  vineyards,  in  order  to  furnilh  the  Roman 
people  with  a gratuitous  diftribution  of  wine ; a 
very  proper  expedient  for  depopulating  Hill  far- 
ther that  capital  and  all  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  the  ac- 
count which  Polybius  * gives  of  the  great  herds 
of  fwine  to  be  met  with  in  Tufcauy  and  Lombar- 
dy, as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  of  the  method  of 
feeding  them  which  was  then  pra&ifed.  ££  There 
Xi  are  great  herds  of  Swine,”  fays  he,  u through- 
“ out  all  Italy,  particularly  in  former  times, 
££  through  Etruria  and  Cifalpine  Gaul.  And  a herd 
<£  frequently  confifts  of  a thoufand  or  more  fwine. 
<£  When  one  of  thefe  herds  in  feeding  meets  with 
££  another,  they  mix  together ; and  the  fwine-herds 
<£  have  no  other  expedient  for  feparating  them  than 
<c  to  go  to  different  quarters,  where  they  found  their 
££  horn ; and  thefe  animals,  being  accuftomed  to 
" that  fignal,  run  immediately  each  to  the  horn  of 
££  his  own  keeper.  Whereas  in  Greece,  if  the 
<£  herds  of  fwine  happen  to  mix  in  the  forefts,  he 
i£  who  has  the  greater  flock,  takes  cunningly  the 
££  opportunity  of  driving  all  away.  And  thieves 

are  very  apt  to  purloin  the  draggling  hogs,  which 
<£  have  wandered  to  a great  diftance  from  their  keep- 
££  er  in  fearch  of  food.” 

May  we  not  infer  from  this  account,  that  the 
north  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  was  then  much 
lefs  peopled,  and  worfe  cultivated,  than  at  prefent  ? 
How  could  thefe  vaft  herds  be  fed  in  a country  fo 
full  of  inelofures,  fo  improved  by  agriculture,  fo 
divided  by  farms,  fo  planted  with  vines  and  corn 
intermingled  together  ? I muff  confefs,  that  Poly- 
bius’s relation  has  more  the  air  of  that  ceconomy 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  oyr  American  colo- 
nies, 


* Lib.  xii.  cap.  2; 
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nies,  than  the  management  of  a European  coun- 
try. 

We  meet  with  a reflection  in  Ariftotle’s  * E- 
thics,  which  feems  unaccountable  on  any  fuppofi- 
tion,  and  by  proving  too  much  in  favour  of  our 
prefent  reafoning,  may  be  thought  really  to  prove 
nothing.  That  philofopher,  treating  of  friendfhip, 
and  obierving,  that  this  relation  ought  neither  to  be 
contracted  to  a very  few,  nor  extended  over  a great 
multitude,  illuftrates  his  opinion  by  the  following 
argument.  “ In  like  manner,”  fays  he,  “ as  a 
city  cannot  fubfift,  if  it  either  have  fo  few  inha- 
“ bitants  as  ten,  or  fo  many  as  a hundred  thou- 
“ fand ; fo  is  there  a mediocrity  required  in  the 
“ number  of  friends ; and  you  deftro^r  the  eflencc 
“ of  friendfhip  by  running  into  either  extreme.” 
What ! impoflible  that  a city  can  contain  a hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants  ! Had  Ariffotle  never  feen  nor 
heard  of  a city  fo  populous  This,  I muft  own, 
pafles  my  comprehenfion. 

Pliny  | tells  us  that  Seleucia,  the  feat  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  the  Eaft,  was  reported  to  contain  600,000 
people.  Carthage  is  faid  by  Strabo  J to  have  con- 
tained 700,000.  The  inhabitants  of  Pekin  are 
not  much  more  numerous.  Londpn,  Paris,  and 
Conftantinople,  may  admit  of  nearly  the  fame 
computation  ; at  lead,  the  two  latter  cities  do 
not  exceed  it.  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  we 
have  already  fpoken  of.  From  the  experience 
of  paft  and  prefent  ages,  one  might  conjecture  that 
there  is  a kind  of  impoflibility,  that  any  city  could 
ever  rife  much  beyond  this  proportion.  Whether 
the  grandeur  of  a city  be  founded  on  commerce 
or  on  empire,  there  feem  to  be  invincible  obftacles, 
which  prevent  its  farther  progrefs.  The  feats  of  vaft 

monarchies, 

* Lib.  ix.  cap.  10.  His  expreifion  is  ctvSpwwor,  not  coaiths-  j 
inhabitant,  not  citizen, 

f Lib.  vi.  cap.  28.  t Lib.  xvii. 
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monarchies,  by  introducing  extravagant  luxury,  ir- 
regular expence,  idlenefs,  dependence,  and  falfe 
ideas  of  rank  and  fuperiority,  are  improper  for  com- 
merce. Extenfive  commerce  checks  itfelf,  by  raif- 
ing  the  price  of  all  labour  and  commodities.  When 
a great  court  engages  the  attendance  of  a numerous 
nobility,  pofiefied  of  overgrown  fortunes,  the  mid- 
dling gentry  remain  in  their  provincial  towns,  where 
they  can  make  a figure  on  a moderate  income.  And 
if  the  dominions  of  a ftate  arrive  at  an  enormous 
fize,  there  necelfarily  arife  many  capitals,  in  the  re- 
moter provinces,  whither  all  the  inhabitants  except 
a few  courtiers,  repair  for  education,  fortune,  and 
amufement  *.  London,  by  uniting  extenfive  com- 
merce and  middling  empire,  has,  perhaps,  arrived 
at  a greatnefs,  which  no  city  will  ever  be  able  to  ex- 
ceed. 

Chufe  Dover  or  Calais  for  a center  : Draw  a cir- 
cle of  two  hundred  miles  radius  : You  comprehend 
London,  Paris,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Provin- 
ces, and  fome  of  the  belt  cultivated  parts  of  France 
and  England.  It  may  fafely,  I think,  be  affirmed, 
that  no  fpot  of  ground  can  be  found  in  antiquity,  of 
equal  extent,  which  contained  near  fo  many  great 
and  populous  cities,  and  was  fo  {locked  with  riches 
and  inhabitants.  To  balance,  in  both  periods,  the 
ftates,  which  pofiefied  moll:  art,  knowledge,  civility, 
and  the  beft  police,  feems  the  truefi:  method  of  com- 
panion. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  L’Abbe  du  Bos  f , that  Italy 
is  warmer  at  prefent  than  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
“ The  annals  of  Rome  tell  us,”  fays  he,  “ that 
<c  in  the  year  480  ab  U C.  the  winter  was  fo  fc- 
“ vere  that  it  deftroyed  the  trees.  The  Tyber  froze 

“ in 

* Such  were  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  Ephefus,  Ly- 
ons, &c.  in  the  Roman  empire.  Such  are  even  Bourdeaux, 
Tholoufe,  Dijon,  Rennes,  Rouen,  Aix,  fcfr.  in  France ; Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  York,  in  the  Britifh  dominions. 
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“ in  Rome,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow 
“ for  forty  days.  When  Juvenal  * deferibes  a fu- 
“ perftitious  woman,  he  reprefents  her  as  breaking 
<f  the  ice  of  the  Tyber,  that  fhe  might  perform  her 
“ ablutions : 

“ Hybernum  fatta  glacie  defeendet  in  amnem , 

“ Ter  matutino  Tyber i mergetur . 

<l  He  fpeaks  of  that  river’s  freezing  as  a common 
“ event.  Many  paffages  of  Horace  fuppofe  the 
“ ftreets  of  Rome  full  of  fnow  and  ice.  We  Ihould 
“ have  more  certainty  with  regard  to  this  point,  had 
“ the  ancients  known  the  ufe  of  thermometers : But 
their  writers,  without  intending  it,  give  us  infor- 
mation,  fufficient  to  convince  us,  ^hat  the  winters 
“ are  now  much  more  temperate  at  Rome  than  for- 
‘c  merly.  At  prefent  the  Tyber  no  more  freezes  at 
“ Rome  than  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  Romans  ef- 
“ teem  the  writers  very  rigorous,  if  the  fnow  lie  two 
tc  days,  and  if  one  fee  for  eight  and  forty  hours  a 
“ few  icicles  hang  from  a fountain  that  has  a north 
ct  expofure.” 

The  obfervation  of  this  ingenious  critic  may  be 
extended  to  the  European  climates.  Who  could 
difeover  the  mild  climate  of  France  in  Diodorus  Si- 
culus’s f defeription  of  that  of  Gaul?  As  it  is  a 
“ northern  climate,”  fays  he,  c*  it  is  infefted  with 
“ cold  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  cloudy  weather, 
<c  inftead  of  rain  there  fall  great  fnows  ; and  in  clear 
<c  weather  it  there  freezes  fo  exceffive  hard,  that  the 
“ rivers  acquire  bridges  of  their  own  fubitance,  over 
“ which,  not  only  fingle  travellers  may  pafs,  but 
“ large  armies,  accompanied  with  all  their  baggage 
*£  and  loaded  waggons.  And  there  being  many  ri- 
“ vers  in  Gaul,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Rhine,  &c.  al- 
tc  mod  all  of  them  are  frozen  over  ; and  it  is  ufual, 
*f  in  order  to  prevent  falling,  to  cover  the  ice  with 

“ chaff 

* Sat.  6.  J Lib.  iv. 
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chaff  and  ftraw  at  the  places  where  the  road 
<c  paffes.”  Colder  than  a Gallic  Winter,  is  ufed 
by  Petronius  as  a proverbial  expreffion.  Arifto- 
tle  fays,  that  Gaul  is  fo  cold  a climate  that  an  afs 
could  not  live  in  it*. 

North  of  the  Cevennes,  fays  Strabo  f,  Gaul 
produces  not  figs  and  olives : And  the  vines,  which 
have  been  planted,  bear  not  grapes,  that  will 
ripen. 

Ovid  pofitively  maintains,  with  all  the  ferious 
affirmation  of  profe,  that  the  Euxine  fea  was  fro- 
zen over  every  winter  in  his  time;  and  he  ap- 
peals to  Roman  governors,  whom  he  names,  for 
the  truth  of  Ins  affertion  J.  This  feldom  or  never 
happens  at  prefent  in  the  latitude  of  Tomi,  whi- 
ther Ovid  was  banifhed.  All  the  complaints  of 
the  fame  poet  feems  to  mark  a rigour  of  the  fea- 
fons,  which  is  fcarcely  experienced  at  prefent  in 
Peterfburgh  or  Stockholm. 

Tournefort  a Provencal,  who  had  travelled  in- 
to the  fame  country,  obferves,  that  there  is  not  a 
finer  climate  in  the  world:  And  he  afferts,  that 
nothing  but  Ovid’s  melancholy  could  have  given 
him  fuch  difmal  ideas  of  it.  But  the  fails,  men- 
tioned by  that  poet,  are  too  circumftantial  to  bear 
any  fuch  interpretation. 

Polybius  ||  fays,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia 
was  very  cold,  and  the  air  moift. 

“ Italy,”  fays  Varro  §,  “is  the  inofl  temperate 
“ climate  in  Europe.  The  inland  parts”  (Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Pannonia,  no  doubt)  “ have  al- 
“ mofl  perpetual  winter.” 

The  northern  parts  of  Spain,  according  to  Stra- 
bo^[,  are  but  ill  inhabited,  becaufe  of  the  great  cold. 

Allowing, 

* De  generat.  anim.  lib.  ii.  + Lib.  iv. 

J Trijl.  lib.  iii.  eleg.  9.  De  Ponto,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  7,  9,  10. 

[|  Lib.  iv.  cap.  21.  § Lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

51  Lib.  iii. 
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Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  juft,  that 
Europe  is  become  warmer  than  formerly;  how 
can  we  account  for  it?  Plainly,  by  no  other  me- 
thod, than  by  fuppofing,  that  the  land  is  at  pre- 
fect much  better  cultivated,  and  that  the  woods 
are  cleared,  which  formerly  threw  a fiiade  upon  the 
earth,  and  kept  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  penetrating 
to  it.  Our  northern  colonies  in  America  become 
more  temperate,  in  proportion  as  the  woods  are  fell- 
ed f ; but  in  general,  every  one  may  remark,  that 
cold  is  ftill  much  more  feverely  felt,  both  in  North 
and  South  America,  than  in  places  under  the  fame 
latitude  in  Europe. 

Saferna,  quoted  by  Columella  J,  affirmed,  that 
the  difpofition  of  the  heavens  was  altered  before  his 
time,  and  that  the  air  had  become  much  milder  and 
warmer  ; as  appears  hence,  fays  he,  that  many  places 
now  abound  with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations, 
which  formerly,  by  reafon  pf  the  rigour  of  the  cli- 
mate, could  raife  none  of  thefe  produdtions.  Such 
a change,  if  real,  will  be  allowed  an  evident  fign 
of  the  better  cultivation  and  peopling  of  countries 
before  the  age  of  Saferna  || ; and  if  it  be  continued 
to  the  prefent  times,  is  a proof,  that  thefe  advantages 
have  been  continually  encreafing  throughout  this 
part  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  call  our  eye  over  all  the  countries 
which  are  the  feene  of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory, 
and  compare  their  part;  and  prefent  fituation  : We 
fhall  not,  perhaps,  find  fuch  foundation  for  the  com- 
plaint of  the  prefent  emptinefs  and  defolation  of 

the 

f The  warm  fouthern  colonies  alfo  become  more  healthful  : 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Spanilh  hiltories  of  the  firft  dif- 
covery  and  conqueft  of  thefe  countries,  they  appear  to  have  been 
very  healthful  ; being  then  well  peopled  and  cultivated.  No  ac- 
count of  the  ficknefs  or  decay  of  Cortes’s  or  Pizarro’s  fmall  armies. 

J Lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

||  He  feems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Afri- 
cans ; lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
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the  world.  JEgypt  is  reprefented  by  Maillet,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  bell  account  of  it,  as  extreme- 
ly populous  ; though  he  efteems  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  to  be  diminilhed.  Syria,  and  the  Leffer 
Afia,  as  well  as  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  I can  readily 
own,  to  be  deferted  in  comparifon  of  their  ancient 
condition.  The  depopulation  of  Greece  is  alfo  ob- 
vious. But  whether  the  country  now  called  Turky 
in  Europe  may  not,  in  general  contain  more  inhabi- 
tants than  during  the  flourilhing  period  of  Greece, 
may  be  a little  doubtful.  The  Thracians  feem  then 
to  have  lived  like  the  Tartars  at  prefent,  by  paftur-- 
age  and  plunder  * : The  Getes  were  ffcill  more  unci- 
vilized f : And  jhe  Illyrians  were  no  better  j.  Thefe 
occupy  nine-tenths  of  that  country : And  though  the 
government  of  the  Turks  be  not  very  favourable  to 
induftry  and  propagation ; yet  it  preferves  at  lead 
peace  and  order  among  the  inhabitants  ; and  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  barbarous  unfettled  condition,  in 
which  they  anciently  lived. 

Poland  and  Mufcovy  in  Europe  are  not  populous  ; 
but  are  certainly  much  more  fo  than  the  ancient  Sar- 
matia  and  Scythia;  where  no  hufbandry  or  tillage 
was  ever  heard  of,  and  pafturage  was  the  foie  art  by 
which  the  people  were  maintained.  The  like  obfer- 
vation  may  be  extended  to  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
No  one  ought  to  efteem  the  immenfe  fwarms  of 
people,  which  formerly  came  from  the  North,  and 
over-ran  all  Europe,  to  be  any  objection  to  this  opi- 
nion. Where  a whole  nation,  or  even  half  of  it 
remove  their  feat;  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  what  a pro- 
digious multitude  they  mull  form;  with  what  defpe- 
rate  valour  they  mult  make  their  attacks;  and  how 
the  terror  they  ftrike  into  the  invaded  nations  will 

make 

* Xenoph.  Exp.  lib.  vjj.  Polyb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  45. 

+ Ovid,  pajfim,  &c.  Strabo,  lib.  vii. 

t Polyb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
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make  thefe  magnify,  in  their  imagination,  both  the 
courage  and  multitude  of  the  invaders.  Scotland  is 
neither  extenfive  nor  populous;  but  were  the  half  of 
its  inhabitants  to  feek  new  feats,  they  would  form  a 
colony  as  numerous  as  the  Teutons  and  Cimbri ; 
and  would  lhake  all  Europe,  fuppofmg  it  in  no  better 
condition  for  defence  than  formerly. 

Germany  has  furely  at  prefent  twenty  times  more 
inhabitants  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivat- 
ed no  ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itfelf  on  the  ex- 
tenfive defolation  which  it  fpread  around ; as  we  learn 
from  Caefar  #,  and  Tacitus  f,  and  Strabo  A 
proof,  that  the  divifion  into  fmall  republics  will  not 
alone  render  a nation  populous,  unlefs  attended  with 
the  fpirit  of  peace,  order,  and  induftry. 

The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former 
times  is  well  known,  and  the  thinnefs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants may  ealily  be  conjeftured,  both  from  their  bar- 
barity, and  from  a circumftance  mentioned  by  He- 
rodian  ||,  that  all  Britain  was  marfhy,  even  in  Seve- 
rus’s  time,  after  the  Romans  had  been  fully  fettled 
in  it  above  a century. 

It  is  not  eafily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls  were  an- 
ciently much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than 
their  northern  neighbours } fince  they  travelled  to 
this  ifland  for  their  education  in  the  myfteries  of  the 
religion  and  philofophy  of  the  Druids  §.  I cannot, 
therefore,  think,  that  Gaul  was  then  near  fo  popu- 
lous as  France  is  at  prefent. 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  together  the 
teftimony  of  Appian,  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
we  mull  admit  of  an  incredible  populoufnefs  in  Gaul. 
The  former  hiftorian  fays,  that  there  were  400  na- 
tions 

* De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  f De  Moribus  Germ. 

$ Lib.vii.  ||  Lib.  iii.  cap.  47. 

§ Cxfar  de  Bello  Gallico , lib.  xvi..  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  fays,  tlie 
Gauls  were  not  much  more  improved  than  the  Germans, 

<[  Celt,  pars  i. 
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tlons  in  that  country  ; the  latter  * affirms,  that  the 
larged  of  the  Gallic  nations  confifted  of  200,000 
men,  befides  women  and  children,  and  the  lead  of 
50,000.  Calculating,  therefore,  at  a medium,  we 
muff:  admit  of  near  200  millions  of  people,  in  a coun- 
try, which  we  efteem  populous  at  prefent,  though 
fuppofed  to  contain  little  more  than  twenty  f . Such 
calculations,  therefore,  by  their  extravagance,  lofe 
all  manner  of  authority.  We  may  obferve,  that  the 
equality  of  property,  to  which  the  populoufnefs  of 
antiquity  may  be  afcribed,  had  no  place  among  the 
Gauls  $.  Their  inteftine  wars  alfo,  before  Caefar’s 
time,  were  almoft  perpetual  §.  And  Strabo  ||  ob- 
ferves,  that,  though  all  Gaul  was  cultivated,  yet  was 
it  not  cultivated  with  any  fkill  or  care  j the  genius  of 
the  inhabitants  leading  them  lefs  to  arts  than  arms, 
till  their  llavery  under  Rome  produced  peace  among 
themfelves. 

Caefar  enumerates  very  particularly  the  great 
forces  which  were  levied  in  Belgium  to  oppofe  his 
conquefts ; and  makes  them  amount  to  208,000. 
Thefe  were  not  the  whole  people  able  to  bear  arms  : 
For  the  fame  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  the  Bellov^ici 
could  have  brought  a hundred  thoufand  men  into 
the  field,  though  they  engaged  only  for  fixty.  Taking 
the  whole,  therefore,  in  this  proportion  of  ten  to  fix, 
the  fum  of  fighting  men  in  all  the  dates  of  Belgium 
was  about  350,000  ; all  the  inhabitants  a million 
and  a half.  And  Belgium  being  about  a fourth  of 
Gaul,  that  country  might  contain  fix  millions,  which 
is  not  near  the  third  of  its  prefent  inhabitants  | f. 
We  are  informed  by  Caefar,  that  the  Gauls  had  no 
fixed  property  in  land  j but  that  the  chieftians,  when 

any 

* Lib.  v. 

f Ancient  Gaul  was  more  extenfive  than  modern  France. 

1 Csefar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  § Id.  Ibid. 

||  Lib.  iv.  De  Bello  Gallico , lib.  ii. 

XX  See  NOTE  [PP]. 
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any  death  happened  in  a family,  made  a new  divifion 
of  all  the  lands  among  the  feveral  members  of  the 
family.  This  is  the  cuftom  of  Tani/lry , which  fo 
long  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  which  retained  that 
country  in  a Hate  of  inifery,  barbarifm,  and  defola- 
tion. 

The  ancient  Helvetia  was  250  miles  in  length,  and 
180  in  breadth  according  to  the  fame  author  * ; yet 
contained  only  360,000  inhabitants.  The  canton  of 
Berne  alone  has,  at  prefent,  as  many  people. 

After  this  computation  of  Appian  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  I know  not,  whether  I dare  affirm,  that  the 
modern  Dutch  are  more  numerous  than  the  ancient 
Batavi.  r 

Spain  is,  perhaps,  decayed  from  what  it  was  three 
centuries  ago  ; but  if  we  ltep  backward  two  thoufand 
years,  and  confider  the  reftlefs,  turbulent,  unfettled 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  we  may  probably  be  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  is  now  much  more  populous. 
Many  Spaniards  killed  themfelves,  when  deprived  of 
their  armsby  the  Romans-]-.  It  appears  from  PlutarchJ, 
that  robbery  and  plunder  were  efteemed  honou- 
rable among  the  Spaniards.  Hirtius  ||  reprefents  in 
the  fame  light  the  fituation  of  that  country  in  Cae- 
far’s  time  ; and  he  fays,  that  every  man  was  oblig- 
ed to  live  in  caftles  and  walled  towns  for  his  fecurity.  , 
It  was  not  till  its  final  conqueft  under  Auguftus, 
that  thefe  diforders  were  reprefied  §.  The  account 
which  Strabo^]"  and  Juftin  | give  of  Spain,  corref- 
ponds  exactly  with  thofe  above  mentioned.  How 
much,  therefore,  muft  it  diminilh  from  our  idea 
of  the  populoufnefs  of  antiquity,  when  we  find,  that 
Tully,  comparing  Italy,  Afric,  Gaul,  Greece,  and 
Spain,  mentions  the  great  number  of  inhabitants, 

as 

* De  Bello  Galileo,  lib.  i.  f Titi  Livil,  Jib.  xxxiv.  cap.  17. 
t In  <vita  Marii.  ||  De  Bello  Hi/p. 

§ Fell  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  § 90.  f Lib.  iii.  -}-  Lib.  xliv. 
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as  the  peculiar  circumftance,  which  rendered  this 
latter  country  formidable  | ? 

Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed  : But 
how  many  great  cities  does  .it  ftill  contain?  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pavia,  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Leg- 
horn, which  either  fubfifted  not  in  ancient  times, 
or  were  then  very  inconliderable  ? If  we  refledl  on 
this,  we  lhall  not  be  apt  to  carry  matters  to  fo  great 
an  extreme  as  is  ufual,  with  regard  to  this  fubject. 

When  the  Roman  authors  complain,  that  Italy, 
which  formerly  exported  corn,  became  dependent  on 
all  the  provinces  for  its  daily  bread,'  they  never  af- 
cribe  this  alteration  to  the  encreafe  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  to  the  negledl  of  tillage  and  agriculture  *.  A 
natural  effeft  of  that  pernicious  praftice  of  importing 
corn,  in  order  to  diflribute  gratis  among  the  Roman 
citizens,  and  a very  bad  means  of  multiplying  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  j\  The  fportula , fo  much 
talked  of  by  Martial  and  Juvenal,  being  prefents  re- 
gularly made  by  the  great  lords  to  their  fmaller  cli- 
ents, mull  have  had  a like  tendency  to  produce  idle- 
nefs,  debauchery,  and  a continual  decay  among  the 
people.  The  parilh-rates  have  at  prefent  the  fame 
bad  confequences  in  England. 

Vol.  I.  H h Were 


4-  “ Nec  numero  Hifpanos,  nec  robore  Gallos,  nec  calliditate 
“ Pcenos,  nec  artibus  Grsecos,  nec  denique  hoc  ipfo  hujus  gentis, 
“ ac  terras  domeltico  nativoque  fenfu,  Italos  ipfos  ac  Latinos— 
“ fuperavimus.”  De  harufp.  re/p.  cap.  9.  The  diforders  of 
Spain  feem  to  have  been  almoft  proverbial  : “ Nec  impacatos  a 
“ tergo  horrebis  Iberos.”  Virg.  Georg,  lib.  iii.  The  Iberi  are 
here  plainly  taken,  by  a poetical  figure,  for  robbers  in  general. 

* Varro  de  re  rujiica,  lib.  ii.  prsf.  Columella  prtef.  Sue  ton. 
Auguil.  cap.  42. 

f Though  the  obfervation  of  L’ Abbs  du  Bos  fhould  be  admit- 
ted, that  Italy  is  now  warmer  than  in  former  times,  the  confe- 
quence  may  not  be  necelfary,  that  it  is  more  populous  or  better 
cultivated.  If  the  other  countries  of  Europe  were  more  favage 
and  woody,  the  cold  winds  that  blew  from  them,  might  affeft  the 
climate  of  Italy. 
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Were  I to  affign  a period,  when  I imagine  this 
part  of  the  world  might  poflibly  contain  more  inhabi- 
tants than  at  prefen,  I fhould  pitch  upon  the  age  of 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines  ; the  great  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire  being  then  civilized  and  cultivated* 
fettled  al  1110(1  in  a profound  peace  both  foreign  and 
domeftic,  and  living  under  the  fame  regular  police 
and  government  | . But  we  are  told,  that  all  cxten- 
five  governments,  efpecially  abfolute  monarchies,  are 
pernicious  to  population,  and  contain  a fecret  vice 
and  poifon,  which  deftroy  the  effe&  of  all  thefe  pro- 
mifing  appearances  §.  To  confirm  this,  there  is  a 
pafiage  cited  from  Plutarch  J|,  which  being  fomewhat 
lingular,  we'fhall  here  examine  it. 

That  author,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  fi- 
lence  of  many  of  the  oracles,  fays,  that  it  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  prefent  defolation  of  the  world,  pro- 
ceeding from  former  wars  and  fa&ions  ; which  com- 
mon calamity,  he  adds,  has  fallen  heavier  upon 
Greece  than  on  any  other  country  ; infomuch,  that 
the  whole  could  fcarcely  at  prefent  furnilh  three  thou- 
fand  warriors  j a number  which,  in  the  time  of  the- 
Median  war,  were  fupplied  by  the  lingle  city  of  Me- 
gara.  The  gods,  therefore,  who  affe£t  Works  of 
dignity  and  importance,  have  fuppreffed  many  of 
their  oracles,  and  deign  not  to  ufe  fo  many  interpre- 
ters of  their  will  to  fo  diminutive  a people. 

I mu  ft  confefs,  that  this  palfage  contains  fo  many 
difficulties,  that  I know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  You 
may  obferve,  that  Plutarch  affigns,  for  a caufe  6f  the 
decay  of  mankind,  not  the  extenfive  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  but  the  former  wars  and  faftions  of  the  fe- 
veral  ftates  ; all  which  were  quieted  by  the  Roman 
arms.  Plutarch’s  feafoning,  therefore,  is  diredlly 

contrary 

t See  NOTE  [QpJ. 

§ L'E/prit  da  Loix,  liv.  xxiii.  chap.  19, 

!!  De  Ofac.  Defeftus. 
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contrary  to  the  inference,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
fafl  he  advances.  \ 

Polybius  fuppofes,  that  Greece  had  become  more 
profperous  and  flourifhing  after  the  eflablilhmcnt  of 
the  Roman  yoke  * ; and  though  that  hifborian  wrote 
before  tfaefe  conquerors  had  degenerated,  from  be- 
ing the  patrons,  to  be  the  plunderers  of  mankind  ; yet 
as  we  find  from  Tacitus  f,  that  the  fe verity  of  the 
emperors  afterwards  corrected  the  licence  of  the  go- 
vernors, we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  the  exten- 
five  monarchy  fo  deftru&ive  as  it  is  often  reprefented. 

We  learn  from  Strabo  J,  that  the  Romans,  from 
their  regard  to  the  Greeks,  maintained,  to  his  time, 
mod  of  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  that  celebrated 
nation  ; and  Nero  afterwards  rather  encreafed  them  ||. 
How  therefore  can  we  imagine,  that  the  Roman 
yoke  was  fo  bordenfome  over  that  part  of  the  world  ? 
The  opprefiion  of  the  proconfuls  was  checked  ; and 
the  magiftracies  in  Greece  being  all  bellowed,  in  the 
feveral  cities,  by  the  free  votes  of  the  people,  there 
was  no  neceffity  for  the  competitors  to  attend  the 
emperor’s  court.  If  great  numbers  went  to  feek 
their  fortunes  in  Rome,  and  advance  themfelves  by 
learning  or  eloquence,  the  commodities  of  their  na- 
tive country,  many  of  them  would  return  with  the 
fortunes  which  they  had  acquired,  and  thereby  en- 
rich the  Grecian  commonwealths. 

But  Plutarch  fays,  that  the  general  depopulation, 
had  been  more  fenfibly  felt  in  Greece  than  any  other 
country.  How  is  this  reconcileable  to  its  fuperior 
privileges  and  advantages  ? 

Befides,  this  pafiage,  by  proving  too  much,  really* 
proves  nothing.  Only  three  thoufand  men  able  to  bear 
arms  in  all  Greece ! Who  can  admit  fo  ftrange  a pro- 
pofition,  efpecially  if  we  confider  thq  great  qumber 
Hh  2 of 

• See  NOTE  [RR.] 

t Annal . lib.  i.  cap.  2.  J Lib.  viii.  and  ix. 

||  Plutarch.  De  his  qui  fero  a Numine puniuntur. 
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of  Greek  cities,  whofe  names  ftill  remain  in  hiftory,. 
and  which  are  mentioned  by  writers  long  after  the 
age  of  Plutarch  ? There  are  there  furely  ten  times 
more  people  at  prefent,  when  there  fcarcely  remains 
a city  in  all  the  bounds  of  ancient  Greece.  That 
country  is  ftill  tolerably  cultivated,  and  fumifhes  a 
fure  fupply  of  corn,  in  cafe  of  any  fcarcity  in  Spain, 
Italy,  or  the  fouth  of  France. 

We  may  oblerve,  that  the  ancient  frugality  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  equality  of  property,  ftill  fubfifted 
during  the  age  of  Plutarch ; as  appears  from  Luci- 
an *.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  that 
country  was  poffelfed  by  a few  mafters,  and  a great 
number  of  Haves. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  military  difcipline, 
being  entirely  ufelefs,  was  extremely  negle&ed  in 
Greece  after  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Roman  empire  j 
and  if  thefe  commonwealths,  formerly  fo  warlike  and 
ambitious,  maintained  each  of  them  a fmall  city- 
guard,  to  prevent  mobbilh  diforders,  it  is  all  they  had 
occafion  for  : And  thefe,  perhaps,  did  not  amount 
to  3000  men,  throughout  all  Greece.  I own,  that, 
if  Plutarch  had  this  fa£t  in  his  eye,  he  is  here  guilty 
of  a grofs  paralogifm,  and  afligns  caufes  no  wife  pro- 
. portioned  to  the  effects.  But,  is  it  fo  great  a prodi- 
gy, that  an  author  ftiould  fall  into  a miftake  of  this 
nature  f ? 

But  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  paffage  of 
Plutarch,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  connterbalance  it  by 
as  remarkable  a paffage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  where 
the  hiftorian,  after  mentioning  Ninus’s  army  of 
1,700,000  foot  and  200,000  horfe,  endeavours  to 
fupport  the  credibility  of  this  account  by  fotne  pof- 
terior  fa&s  $ and  adds,  that  we  muft  not  form  a no- 
tion of  the  ancient  populoufnefs  of  mankind  from 
the  prefent  emptinefs  and  depopulation  which  is  fpread 

over 


De  mercede  condudis. 
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over  the  world  j.  Thus  an  author,  who  lived  at 
that  very  period  of  antiquity  which  is  reprefented  as 
molt  populous  ||,  complains  of  the  defolation  which 
then  prevailed,  gives  the  preference  to  former  times, 
and  has  recourfe  to  ancient  fables  as  a foundation  for 
his  opinion.  The  humour  of  blaming  the  prefent, 
and  admiring  the  paft,  is  ftrongly  rooted  in  human 
nature,  and  has  an  influence  even  on  perfons  endued 
with  the  profoundeft  judgment  and  molt  extenfive 
learning. 


t Lib.  ii. 

P He  was  cotemporary  with  Csefar  and  Auguftu*. 
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Of  the  Or  iginal  Contract. 

A S no  party,  in  the  prefent  age,  can  well  fup- 
port  itfelf,  without  a philofophical  or  fpeculative  fyf- 
tem  of  principles,  annexed  to  its  political  or  pra&ical 
one  ; we  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  the  fa&ions, 
into  which  this  nation  is  divided,  has  reared  up  a 
fabric  of  the  former  kind,  in  order  to  proteft  and  co- 
ver that  fcheme  of  actions,  which  it  purfues.  The 
people  being  commonly  very  rude  builders,  efpeci- 
cially  in  this  fpeculative,  way  and  more  efpecially 
{till,  when  actuated  by  party-zeal  ; it  is  natural  to 
imagine,  that  their  workmanfhip  muft  be  a little  un- 
fhapeiy,  and  difcover  evident  marks  of  that  violence 
and  hurry,  in  which  it  was  raifed.  The  one  party, 
by  tracing  up  government  to  the  Deity,  endeavour 
to  render  it  fo  facred  and  fo  inviolate,  that  it  muft  be 
little  lefs  than  facrilege,  however  tyrannical  it  may 
become,  to  touch  or  invade  it,  in  the  fraalleft  arti- 
cle. The  other  party,  by  founding  government  al- 
together on  the  confent  of  the  People,  fuppofe  that 
there  is  a kind  of  original  contraft , by  which  they 
have,  for  certain  purpofes,  voluntarily  entrufted  him. 
Thefe  are  the  fpeculative  principles  of  the  two  par- 
ties ; and  thefe  too  are  the  practical  confequences 
deduced  from  them. 

I fhall 
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I fhall  venture  to  affirm,  That  both  thefe  yf- 
tems  of  fpeculative  principles  are  juji  ; though  notin 
the  fcnfe , intended  by  the  parties  : And,  That  both  the 
fchemes  of  practical  confequences  are  prudent ; tho * 
not  in  the  extremes , to  which  each  party  in  oppofition  to 
the  other,  has  commonly  endeavoured  to  carry  them. 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all 
government,  will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who 
admit  a general  providence,  and  allow,  that  all 
events  in  the  univerfe  are  conduced  by  an  uni- 
form plan,  and  directed  to  wife  purpofes.  As  it 
is  impoffible  for  the  human  race  to  fubfifl,  at 
lead  in  any  comfortable  or  fecure  date,  without 
the  protection  of  government ; this  irjftitution  mull 
certainly  have  been  intended  by  that  beneficent 
Being,  who  means  the  good  of  all  his  creatures ; 
And  as  it  has  univerfally,  in  faft,  taken  place, 
in  all  countries,  and  all  ages  ; we  may  conclude, 
with  ftill  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended 
by  that  omnifeient  Being,  who  can  never  be  de- 
ceived by  any  event  or  operation.  But  fince  he 
gave  rife  to  it,  not  by  any  particular  or  miracu- 
lous interpofition,  but  by  his  concealed  and  uni- 
verfal  efficacy ; fa  fovereign  cannot,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  be  called  his  vicegerent,  in  any  other  fenfe 
than  every  power  or  force,  being  derived  from 
him,  may  be  faid  to  aft  by  his  commiffion. 
Whatever-  actually  happens  is  comprehended  ip 
the  general  plan  or  intention  of  providence  ; nor 
has  the  greated  and  mod  lawful  prince  any  more 
reafon,  upon  that  account,  to  plead  a peculiar 
facrednefs  or  inviolable  authority,  that  an  inferi- 
or magiflrate,  or  even  an  yfurper,  or  even  a 
robber  and  a pyrate.  The  fanie  divine  fuper- 
intendant,  who,  for  wife  purpofes,  invefled  a Ti- 
tus, or  a Trajan  with  authority  did  alfo,  for  pur- 
pofes, no  doubt  equally  wife,  though  unknown,  be- 
llow power  on  a Borgia  or  an  Angria.  The  fame 
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Caufes  which  gave  rife  to  the  fovereign  power 
in  every  ftate  eftablifhed  likewife  every  petty  ju- 
rifdidtion  in  it,  and  every  limited  authority.  A 
conftable,  therefore,  no  lefs  than  a king,  a£ts  by 
a divine  commiflion,  and  pofleflfes  an  indefeafible 
right. 

When  we  confider  how  nearly  equal  all  men 
are  in  their  bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  men- 
tal powers  and  faculties,  till  cultivated  by  edu- 
cation ; we  mull  neceflarily  allow,  that  nothing 
but  their  own  confent  could,  at  firft,  affociate 
them  together,  and  fubjedt  them  to  any  autho- 
rity. The  people,  if  we  trace  government  to  its 
firft  origin  in  the  woods  and  defarts,  are  the 
fouree  of  all  power  and  jurifdi&ion,  and  volunta- 
rily, for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order,  abandon- 
ed their  native  liberty,  and  received  laws  from 
their  equal  and  companion.  The  conditions,  upon 
which  they  were  willing  to  fubmit,  were  either 
expreflfed,  or  were  fo  clear  and  obvious,  that  it 
might  well  be  efteemed  fuperfluous  to  exprefs 
them.  If  this,  then,  be  meant  by  the  original  con- 
trad , it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  government  is, 
at  firft,  founded  on  a contract,  and  that  the  moll 
ancient  rude  combinations  of  mankind  were  form- 
ed chiefly  by  that  principle.  In  vain  we  are  afk-' 
ed  in  what  records  this  charter  of  our  liberties  is 
regiftered.  It  was  not  written  on  parchment, 
nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks  of  trees.  It  preceded 
the  ufe  of  writing  and  all  the  other  civilized 
arts  of  life.  But  we  trace  it  plainly  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  in  the  equality,  or  lbmething  ap- 
proaching equality,  which  we  find  in  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  that  fpecies.  The  force,  which  now 
prevails,  and  which  is  founded  on  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, is  plainly  political,  and  derived  from  autho- 
rity, the  effect  of  eftabliihed  government.--  A man’s 
natural  force  confifts  only  in  the  vigour  of  his  limbs, 
and  the  firmnefs  of  his  courage  ; which  could  ne- 
ver 
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ver  fubjeft  multitudes  to  the  command  of  one. 
Nothing  but  their  own  confent,  and  their  fenfe  of 
die  advantages  reful ting  from  peace  and  order,  could 
have  had  that  influence. 

Yet  even  this  confent  was  long  very  imperfeft, 
and  couid  not  be  the  bafis  of  a regular  admini- 
stration. The  chieftain,  who  had  probably  ac- 
quired his  influence  during  the  continuance  of  war, 
ruled  more  by  perfuafion  than  command  j and  till 
he  could  employ  force  to  reduce  the  refraftory 
and  difobedicnt,  jhe  Society  could  fcarcely  be  faid 
to  have  attained  a /fatg  of  civil  government.  No 
compact  or  agreement,  it  is  evident,  was  exprefsly 
formed  for  general  fub  million  ; an  idea  far  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  lavages  : Each  exertion  of 
authority  in  the  chieftain  muff  have  been  particu- 
lar, and  called  forth  by  the  prefent  exigencies  of 
the  cafe  : The  fenfible  utility,  refulting  from  his 
interpofvtion,  made  thefe  exertions  become  daily 
more  frequent  } and  their  frequency  gradually  pro- 
duced an  habitual,  and,  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo, 
a voluntary,  and  therefore  precarious,  acquiescence 
in  the  people. 

But  philoSophers,  who  have  embraced  a party 
(if  that  be  not  a contradi&ion  in  terms)  are  not 
contented  with  thefe  conceflions.  They  afiert,  not 
only  that  government  in  its  earjieft  infancy  arofe 
from  confent  or  rather  the  voluntary  acquiefcence 
of  the  people  ; but  alio,  that,  even  at  prefent, 
when  it  has  attained  its  full  maturity,  it  refts  on 
no  other  foundation.  They  affirm,  that  all  men 
are  ftill  born  equal,  and  owe  allegiance  to  no 
prince  or  government,  unlefs  bound  by  the  ob- 
ligation and  Sanction  of  a promife.  And  as  no 
man,  without  Some  equivalent,  would  forego  the 
advantages  of  his  native  liberty,  and  fubjeft  him- 
felf  to  the  will  of  another  ; this  promife  is  al- 
ways understood  to  be  conditional,  and  impofes 
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on  him  no  obligation,  unkfs  he  meet  with  jyftiqe 
and  protection  from  his  fcvereign.  Thefe  advan- 
tages the  fbvereign  promifes  him  in  return  ; and 
if  he  fail  in  the  execution,  he  has  broken,  on  his 
part,  the  articles  of  engagement,  and  has  there- 
by  freed  his  fubjedt  from  all  obligations  to  alle- 
giance. Such,  according  to  thefe  philofophers,  is 
the  foundation  of  authority  in  every  government ; 
and  fuch  the  right  of  refinance,  po defied  by  every 
fubjedt. 

But  would  thefe  reafoners  look  abroad  into  the 
world,  they  would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the 
lead:,  correfponds  to  their  ideas,  or  can  warrant  fo 
refined  and  philofophical  a fyftem.  -On  the  contra- 
ry, we  find,  'bvery  where,  princes,  who  claim  their 
fubjedts  as  their  property,  and  afiert  their  inde- 
pendent right  of  fovereignty  from  conqueft  or 
fuccefiion.  We  find  alio,  every  where,  {ob- 
jects who  acknowledge  this  right  in  their  prince, 
and  fuppofe  themfelves  born  under  obligations  of 
obedience  to  a certain  fovereign,  as  much  as  un- 
der the  ties  of  reverence  and  duty  to  certain  pa- 
rents. Thefe  connections  are  always  conceived  to 
be  equally  independent  of  our  content,  in  Perfia 
and  China  ; in  prance  and  Spain  ; and  oven  in  Bob 
land  and  England,  wherever  the  dodtrines  above- 
mentioned  have  not  been  carefully  inculcated.  O- 
bedience  or  fubjection  becomes  fo  familiar,  that  moil 
men  never  make  any  enquiry  about  the  principle  of 
gravity,  refiftance,  or  the  molt  univerfal  laws  of  na- 
ture. Or  if  curiofity  ever  move  them  ; as  foon  as 
they  learn,  that  they  themfelves  and  their  ance-l 
tors  have,  for  feveral  ages,  or  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  fubjedt  to  fueh  a form  of  govern- 
ment or  fuch  a family  ; they  immediately  acqui- 
efce,  and  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  allegi- 
ance. Were  you  to  preach,  in  merit  parts  of  the 
world,  that  political  connexions  are  founded  alto- 
gether on  voluntary  confent  or  a mutual  promife. 
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the  magiftratcs  would  foon  imprifon  you,  as  fediti- 
ous,  for  loofening  the  ties  of  obedience  ; if  your 
friends  did  not  before  fhut  you  up  as  delirious  for 
advancing  fuch  abfurdities.  It  is  ftrange,  that  an 
aft  of  the  mind,  which  every  individual  is  fuppofed 
to  have  formed,  and  after  he  came  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon  too,  otherwise  it  could  have  no  authority  ; 
that  this  aft,  I fay,  fliould  be  fo  much  unknown 
to  all  of  them,  that,  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  there  fcarcely  remain  any  traces  or  memo- 
ry of  it. 

But  the  contraft,  on  which  government  is 
founded,  is  faid  to  be  the  original  contract ; and 
confequently  may  be  fuppofed  too  old  to  fall  un- 
der the  knowledge  of  the  prefent  generation.  If 
the  agreement,  by  which  favage  men  firft  affoci- 
ated  and  conjoined  their  force,  be  here  meant, 
this  is  acknowledged  to  be  real  ; but  being  fo 
ancient,  and  being  obliterated  by  a thoufand  chan- 
ges of  government  and  princes,  it  cannot  now  be 
fuppofed  to  retain  any  authority.  If  we  would  fay 
any  thing  to  the  purpofe,  we  mufl  affe'rt,  that  e- 
very  particular  government,  which  is  lawful,  and 
which  impofes  any  duty  of  allegiance  on  the  fubr 
jeft,  was,  at  firft,  founded  on  confent  and  a vo- 
luntary compaft.  But  befides  that  this  fuppofes  the 
confent  of  the  fathers  to  bind  the  children  even  to 
the  moft  remote  generations,  (which  republican  wri- 
ters will  never  allow)  befides  this,  I fay,  it*  is  not 
juftified  by  hiflory  or  experience,  in  any  age  or  coun? 
try  of  the  world. 

Almoft  all  the  governments,  which  exift  at  pre- 
fent, or  of  which  there  remains  any  record  in  ftory? 
have  been  founded  originally,  either  on  ufurpati- 
on  or  conqueft,  or  both,  without  any  pretence  of 
a fair  confent,  or  voluntary  fubjeftion  of  the 
people.  When  an  artful  and  bold  man  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  army  or  faftion,  it  is  often  eafy 
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for  him,  by  employing,  fometimes  violence,  fome- 
times  falfe  pretences,  to  eftablilh  his  dominion 
oyer  a people  a hundred  times  more  numerous 
than  his  partizans.  He  allows  no  fuch  open  com- 
munication, that  his  enemies  can  know,  with  cer- 
tainty, their  number  or  force.  He  gives  them  nor 
leilure  to  affeinble  together  in  a body  to  oppofe 
him.  Even  all  thofe,  who  are  the  inftruments  of 
his  ufurpation,  may  wifh  his  fall  j but  their  igno- 
rance of  each  other’s  intention  keeps  them  in  awe, 
and  is  the  foie  caufe  of  his  fecurity.  By  fuch  arts 
as  thefe,  many  governments  have  been  eftablifhed  j 
and  this  is  all  the  original  contrail , which  they  have 
to  boaft  of. 

The  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  changing, 
by  the  encreafe  of  fmall  kingdoms  into  great  em- 
pires, by  the  diifolution  of  great  empires  into 
fmaller  kingdoms,  by  the  planting  of  colonies,  by 
the  migration  of  tribes.  Is  there  any  thing  difcover- 
able  in  all  thefe  events,  but  force  and  violence  ? 
Where  is  the  mutual  agreement  or  voluntary  affoci- 
ation  fo  much  talked  of  ? 

Even  the  fmootheft  way,  by  which  a nation  may 
receive  a foreign  mailer,  by  marriage  or  a will, 
is  not  extremely  honourable  for  the  people  ; but 
fuppofes  them  to  be  difpofed  of,  like  a dowry  or  a 
legacy,  according  to  the  pleafure  or  interell  of 
their  rulers. 

But  where  no  force  interpofes,  and  ele&ion  takes 
place ; what  is  this  eleflion  fo  highly  vaunted  ? 
It  is  either  the  combination  of  a few  great  men, 
who  decide  for  the  whole,  and  will  allow  of  no 
oppofition  : Or  it  is  the  fury  of  a multitude,  that 
follow  a feditious  ringleader,  who  is  not  known, 
perhaps,  to  a dozen  among  them,  and  who  owes 
his  advancement  merely  to  his  own  impudence,  or 
to  the  momentary  caprice  of  his  fellows. 
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Arc  thefe  difordcrly  ele&ions,  which  are  rare 
too,  of  fuch  mighty  authority,  as  to  be  the  only 
lawful  foundation  of  all  government  and  allegi- 
ance ? 

In  reality,  there  is  not  a more  terrible  event, 
than  a total  diflolution  of  government,  which  gives 
liberty  to  the  multitude,  and  makes  the  determi- 
nation or  choice  of  a new  eftablifhqient  depend 
upon  a number,  which  nearly  approaches  to  that 
of  the  body  of  the  people  : For  it  never  comes 
entirely  to  the  whole  body  of  them.  Every  wife 
man,  then,  wifhes  to  fee,  at  the  head  of  a power- 
ful and  obedient  army,  a general,  who  may  fpee- 
dily  feize  the  prize,  and  give  to  the  people  a maf- 
ter,  which  they  are  fo  unfit  to  chufe  for  themfelves. 
So  little  correfpondent  is  fa&  and  reality  to  thofe  phi- 
losophical notions. 

Let  not  the  eftablifhment  at  the  Revolution  de- 
ceive us,  or  make  us  fo  much  in  love  with  a phi- 
lofophical  origin  to  government,  as  to  imagine  all 
others  monflrous  and  irregular.  Even  that  event 
was  far  from  correfponding  to  thefe  refined  ideas. 
It  was  only  the  fucceflion,  and  that  only  in  the  re- 
gal part  of  the  government,  which  was  then  chang- 
ed : And  it  was  only  the  majority  of  feven  hun- 
dred, who  determined  that  change  for  near  ten  mil- 
lions. I doubt  not,  indeed,  but  the  bulk  of  thofe 
ten  millions  acquiefced  willingly  in  the  determina- 
tion : But  was  the  matter  left,  in  the  leaft,  to  their 
choice  ? Was  it  not  juftly  fuppofed  to  be,  from 
that  moment,  decided,  and  every  man  punilhed,  who 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  new  fovereign  ? How  other- 
wife  could  the  matter  have  ever  been  brought  to  any 
iflue  or  conclufion  ? 

The  republic  of  Athens  was,  I believe,  the 
moll  extenfive  democracy,  that  we  read  of  in  hif- 
tory  : Yet  if  we  make  the  requifite  allowances  for 
the  women,  the  flaves,  and  the  ftrangers,  we  (hall 

find. 
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find,  that  that  eftablifhment  was  not,  at  firft,  made, 
nor  any  law  ever  voted,  by  a tenth  part  of  thofe  who 
were  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  it : Not  to  men- 
tion the  iflands  and  foreign  dominions,  which  the 
Athenians  claimed  as  theirs  by  right  of  conqueft. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  popular  afTemblies  in 
that  city  were  always  full  of  licence  and  difor- 
der,  notwithftanding  the  inftitutions  and  laws  by 
which  they  were  checked  : How  much  more  dis- 
orderly muff  they  prove,  where  they  form  not 
the  eftablilhed  conftitution,  but  meet  tumultu- 
oufly  on  the  diffolution  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  give  rife  to  a new  one  ? How  chi- 
merical mull  it  be  to  talk  of  a choice  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  ? a 

The  Achaeans  enjoyed  the  freed  and  moll:  per- 
fect democracy  of  all  antiquity  ; yet  they  employed 
force  to  oblige!  fome  cities  to  enter  into  their  league, 
as  we  learn  from  Polybius  *. 

Harry  the  IV th  and  Harry  the  Vllth  of  England, 
has  really  no  title  to  the  throne  but  a parliamenta- 
ry ele&ion  ; yet  they  never  would  acknowledge  it, 
led  they  fhould  thereby  weaken  their  authority. 
Strange,  if  the  only  real  foundation  of  all  authori- 
ty be  confent  and  promife  ! 

It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  that  all  governments  are  or 
Ihould  be,  at  firft,  founded  on  popular  confent,  as 
much  as  the  neceflity  of  human  affairs  will  ad- 
mit. This  favours  entirely  my  pretenfion.  I 
maintain,  that  human  affairs  will  never  admit  of 
this  confent ; feldom  of  the  appearance  of  it.  But 
that  conqueft  or  ufurpation,  that  is,  in  plain  terms, 
force,  by  diffolving  the  ancient  governments,  is  the 
origin  of  altnoft  all  the  new  ones,  which  were  ever 
eftablilhed  in  the  world.  And  that  in  the  few  cafes, 
where  confent  may  feem  to  have  taken  place,  it 
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was  commonly  fo  irregular,  fo  confined,  brio  much 
intermixed  either  with  fraud  or  violence,  that  it  can- 
not have  any  great  authority. 

My  intention  here  is  not  to  exclude  the  confent 
of  the  people  from  being  one  juft  foundation  of  go- 
vernment where  it  has  place.  It  is  furely  the  belt 
and-moft  facred  of  any.  I only  pretend,  that  it 
has  very  feldom  had  place  in  any  degree,  and 
never  almoft  in  its  full  extent.  And  that  there- 
fore fome  other  foundation  of  government  'mu  ft  alfo 
be  admitted. 

Were  all  men  pofifefled  of  fo  inflexible  a regard 
to  juftice,  that,  of  themfelves,  they  would  totally 
abftain  from  the  properties  of  others  ; they  had 
for  ever  remained  in  a ftate  of  ablolate,  liberty, 
without  fubjeCtion  to  any  magiftrate  or  political 
fociety  : But  this  is  a ftate  of  perfection,  of 
which  human  nature  is  juftly  deemed  incapable. 
Again  ; were  all  men  poffefled  of  fo  perfect  an 
underftanding,  as  always  to  know  their  own  in- 
terefts,  no  form  of  'government  had  ever  been 
fubmitted  to,  but  what  was  eftablifhed  on  con- 
fent, and  was  fully  canvafied  by  every  member 
of  the  fociety  : But  this  ftate  of  perfection  is 
likewife  much  luperior  to  human  nature.  Rea- 
fon,  hiftory,  and  experience  lhew  us,  that  all 
political  focieties  have  had  an  origin  much  lefs 
accurate  and  regular  ; and  were  one  to  choofe 
a period  of  time,  when  the  people’s  confent  was 
the  leaf!:  regarded  in  public  tranfaCtions,  it  would 
be  precifely  on  the  eftablilhment  of  a new  go- 
vernment. In  a fettled  conftitution,  their  incli- 
nations are  often  confulted  ; but  during  the  fury 
of  revolutions,  conquefts,  and  public  convulfions, 
military  force  or  political  craft  ufually  decides  the 
controverfy. 

When  a new  government  is  eftablifhed,  by  what- 
ever means,  the  people  are  commonly  difiatisfied 
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with  it,  and  pay  obedience  more  from  fear  and 
neceflity,  than  from  any  idea  of  allegiance  or  of 
moral  obligation.  The  prince  is  watchful  and 
jealous,  and  mull  carefully  guard  againft  every  be- 
ginning or  appearance  of  infurreclion.  Time,  by 
degrees,  removes  all  thefe  difficulties,  and  accuf- 
toms  the  nation  to  regard,  as  their  lawful  or  na- 
tive princes,  that  family,  which,  at  firft,  they  con- 
fidered  as  ufurpers  or  foreign  conquerors.  In  or- 
der to  found  this  opinion,  they  have  no  recourfe 
to  any  notion  of  voluntary  confent  or  promife, 
which,  they  know,  never  was,  in  this  cafe,  either 
expe&ed  or  demanded.  The  original  eftablifh- 
ment  was  formed  by  violence,  and  fubmitted  to 
from  neceflity.  The  fubfequent  adminiftration  is 
alfo  fupported  by  power,  and  acquiefced  in  by  the 
people,  not  as  a matter  of  choice,  but  of  obligati- 
on. They  imagine  not,  that  their  confent  gives 
their  prince  a title:  But  they  willingly  confent,  be- 
caufe  they  think,  that  from  long  poflTefiion,  he  has 
acquired  a title,  independent  of  their  choice  or  in- 
clination. . ' 

Should  it  be  faid,  that,  by  living  under  the  do- 
minion of  a prince,  which  one  might  leave,  every 
individual  has  given  a tacit  confent  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  promifed  him  obedience  ; it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  fuch  an  implied  confent  can  only 
have  place,  where  a man  imagines,  that  the  mat- 
ter depends  on  his  choice.  But  where  he  thinks 
(as  all  mankind  do  who  are  born  under  eftablifh- 
ed  governments)  that  by  his  birth  he  owes  allegi- 
ance to  a certain  prince  or  certain  form  of  govern- 
ment ; it  would  be  abfurd  to  infer  a confent  or 
choice,  which  he  exprefsly,  in  this  cafe,  renounces 
and  difclaims. 

Can  we  ferioufly  fay,  that  a poor  peafant  or  ar- 
tizan  has  a free  choice  to  leave  his  country,  when 
he  knows  no  foreign  language  or  manners,  and 
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lives  from  day  to  day,  by  the  fmall  wages  which 
he  acquires  ? We  may  as  well  afi'ert,  that  a man, 
by  remaining  in  a veffel  freely  eonfents  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  matter  ; though  he  was  carried  on 
board  while  afleep,  and  mult  leap  into  the  ocean, 
and  perifh,  the  moment  he  leaves  her. 

What  if  the  prince  forbid  his  fubje&s  to  quit 
his  dominions  ; as  in  Tiberius’s  time,  it  was  re- 
garded as  a crime  in  a Roman  knight  that  he 
had  attempted  to  fly  to  the  Parthians,  in  order 
to  efcape  the  tyranny  of  that  emperor  f ? Or  as 
the  ancient  Mufcovites  prohibited  all  travelling 
under  pain  of  death  ? And  did  a prince  ob- 
ferve,  that  many  of  his  fubjeffs  were  feized  with 
the  frenzy  of  migrating  to  forefgn  countries, 
he  would  doubtlefs,  with  great  reafon  and  juf- 
tice,  redrain  them  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
population of  his  own  kingdom.  Would  he 
forfeit  the  allegiance  of  all  his  fubje&s,  by  fo 
wife  and  reafonable  a law  ? Yet  the  freedom  of 
their  choice  is  furely,  in  that  cafe,  ravifhed  from 
them. 

A company  of  men,  who  fhould  leave  their 
native  country,  in  order  to  people  fome  uninhabited 
region,  might  dream  of  recovering  their  native  free- 
dom ; but  they  would  foon  find,  that  ftheir  prince 
{till  laid  claim  to  them,  and  called  them  his  fub- 
je&s,  even  in  their  new  fettlement.  And  in  this  he 
wou  d but  a6t  conformably  to  the  common  ideas 
mankind. 

The  trued  tacit  confent  of  this  kind,  that  is 
ever  obferved,  is  when  a foreigner  fettles  in  any 
country,  and  is  beforehand  acquainted  with  the 
prince,  and  government,  and  laws,  to  which  he 
mud  fubmit : Yet  is  his  allegiance,  though  more 
voluntary,  much  lefs  expefted  or  depended  on, 

than 
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than  that  of  a natural  born  fubjeCt.  On  the 
contrary,  his  native  prince  ftili  afl’erts  a claim  to 
him.  And  if  he  punifh  not  the  renegade,  whjen 
he  feizes  him  in  war  with  his. new  prince’s  com- 
miflion  $ this  clemency  is  not  founded  on  the  mu- 
nicipal law,  which  in  all  countries  condemns  the 
prifoner  ; but  on  the  confent  of  princes  who  have 
agreed  to  this  indulgence,  in  order  to  prevent  re- 
prifals. 

Did  one  generation  of  men  go  off  the  ftage 
at  once,  and  another  fucceed,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
filk-worms  and  butterflies,  the  new  race,  if  they 
had  fenfe  enough  to  choofe  their  govern- 
ment, which  furely  is  never  the  cafe  with  men, 
might  voluntarily,  and  by  general  confent,  efta- 
blilh  their  own  form  of  civil  polity,  without  any 
regard  to  the  laws  or  precedents,  which  prevail- 
ed among  their  anceftors.  But  as  human  fociety 
is  in  perpetual  flux,  one  man  every  hour  going 
out  of  the  world,  another  coming  into  it,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  preferve  {lability  in  govern- 
ment, that  the  new  brood  Ihould  conform  them- 
felves  to  the  eftablilhed  conflitution,  and  nearly 
follow  the  path  which  their  fathers,  treading  in 
the  footfteps  of  theirs,  had  marked  out  to  them. 
Some  innovations  mufl  neceffarily  have  place  in 
every  human  inftitution,  and  it  is  happy  where  the 
enlightened  genius  of  the  age  give  thefe  a directi- 
on to  the  fide  of  reafon,  liberty,  and  juftice:  but 
violent  innovations  no  individual  is  entitled  to 
make  : they  are  even  dangerous  to  be  attempted 
by  the  legiflature  : more  ill  than  good  is  ever  to 
be  expeCted  from  them  : and  if  hiftory  affords 
examples  to  the  contrary,  they  are  not  to  be 
drawn  into  precedent,  and  are  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  proofs,  that  the  fcience  of  politics  af- 
fords few  rules,  which  will  not  admit  of  fome 
exception,  and  which  may  not  fometimes  be  con- 
I i 1 trouled 
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trouled  by  fortune  and  accident.  The  violent 
innovations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  pro- 
ceeded from  an  imperious  monarch,  feconded  by 
the  appearance  of  legiflative  authority  : Thofe  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  derived  from  faction 
and  fanaticifm ; and  both  of  them  have  proved 
happy  in  the  iffue : But  even  the  former  were  long 
the  fource  of  many  diforders,  and  (till  more  dan- 
gers ; and  if  the  meafures  of  allegiance  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  latter,  a total  anarchy  muft  have 
place  in  human  fociety,  and  a final  period  at  once 
be  put  to  every  government. 

Suppofe,  that  an  ufurper,  after  having  banifh- 
ed  his  lawful  prince  and  royal  family^  fhould  efta- 
blifh  his  dominion  for  ten  or  a dozen  years  in 
any  country,  and  fhould  preferve  fo  exaCt  a dif- 
cipline  in  his  troops,  and  fo  regular  a difpofiti- 
on  in  his  garrifons,  that  no  infurre&ion  had  ever 
been  raifed,  or  even  murmur  heard,  againfl  his 
adminiftration  : Can  it  be  afierted,  that  the  peo- 
ple, who  in  their  hearts  abhor  his  treafon,  have 
tacitly  confented  to  his  authority,  and  promifed 
him  allegiance,  merely  becaufe,  from  neceffity, 
they  live  under  his  dominion  ? Suppofe  again 
their  native  prince  reftored,  by  means  of  an  ar- 
my, which  he  levies  in  foreign  countries:  They 
receive  him  with  joy  and  exultation,  and  (hew 
plainly  with  what  reluctance  they  had  fubmit- 
ted  to  any  other  yoke.  I may  now  afk,  upon 
what  foundation  the  prince’s  title  {lands?  Not  on 
popular  confent  furely:  For  though  the  people 
willingly  acquiefce  in  his  authority,  they  never 
imagine,  that  their  confent  made  him  fovereign. 
They  confent:  becaufe  they  apprehend  him  to  be 
already,  by  birth,  their  lawful  fovereign.  And  as 
to  that  tacit  confent,  which  may  now  be  inferred 
from  their  living  under  his  dominion,  this  is  no 
more  than  what  they  formerly  gave  to  the  tyrant 
and  ufurper. 
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When  we  aflert,  that  all  lawful  government 
arifes  from  the  confent  of  the  people,  we  certain- 
ly do  them  a great  deal  more  honour  than  they 
deferve,  or  even  expett  and  defire  from  us.  Af- 
ter the  Roman  dominions  became  too  unwieldy 
for  the  republic  to  govern  them,  the  people,  over 
the  whole  known  world,  were  extremely  grateful 
to  Auguftus  for  that  authority,  which,  by  vio- 
lence, he  had  eftablilhed  over  them ; and  they 
■(hewed  an  equal  difpofition  to  fubmit  to  the  fuc- 
cefior,  whom  he  left  them,  by  his  laft  will  and 
teftament.  It  was  afterwards  their  misfortune,  that 
there  never  was,  in  one  family,  any  long  regular 
fucceflion ; b^ut  that  their  line  of  princes  was  con- 
tinually broken,  either  by  private  affaflinations  or 
public  rebellions.  The  pratorian  bands,  on  the 
failure  of  every  family,  fet  up  one  emperor;  the 
legions  in  the  Raft  a fecond;  thofe  in  Germa- 
ny, perhaps,  a third:  And  the  fword  alone  could 
decide  the  controverfy.  The  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  that  mighty  monarchy,  was  to  be  lament- 
ed, not  becaufe  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was 
never  left  to  them;  for  that  was  impradti cable: 
But  becaufe  they  never  fell  under  any  fuccefli- 
on of  mailers,  who  might  regularly  follow  each 
other.  As  to  the  violence  and  wars  and  blood- 
Ihed,  occafioned  by  every  new  fettlement ; thefe 
were  not  blameable,  becaufe  they  were  inevi- 
table. 

The  houfe  of  Lancafter  ruled  in  this  ifland 
about  fixty  years ; yet  the  partizans  of  the  white 
role  feemed  daily  to  multiply  in  England.  The 
prefent  eftablilhment  has  taken  place  during  a 
Itill  longer  period.  Have  all  views  of  right  in 
another  family  been  utterly  extinguished ; even 
though  fcarce  any  man  now  alive  had  arrived  at 
years  of  difcretion,  when  it  was  expelled,  or 
could  have  conlented  to  its  dominion,  or  have 
promifed  it  allegiance  ? A fufficient  indication  fure- 
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ly  of  the  general  fentiment  of  mankind  on  this 
head.  For  we  blame  not  the  partizans  of  the 
abdicated  family,  merely  on  account  of  the  long 
time,  during  which  they  have  preferved  their 
imaginary  loyalty.  We  blame  them  for  adher- 
ing to  a family,  which,  we  affirm,  has  been  juft- 
ly  expelled,  and  which,  from  the  moment  the  new 
fettlement  took  place,  had  forfeited  all  title  to  au- 
thority. 

But  would  we  have  a more  regular,  at  leaft  a 
more  philofoi  hical,  refutation  of  this  principle  of 
an  original  contrad  or  popular  confent ; perhaps, 
the  following  obfervations  may  fuffice. 

All  moral  duties  may  be  divided  in  bo  two  kinds. 
The  firfit  are  thofe,  to  which  men  are  impelled  by 
a natural  inftind  or  immediate  propenfity,  which 
operates  on  them,  independent  of  all  ideas  of 
obligation,  and  of  all  views,  either  to  public  or 
private  utility.  Of  this  nature  are,  love  of  chil- 
dren, gratitude  to  benefadors,  pity  to  the  unfor- 
tunate. When  we  refled  on  the  advantage,  which 
refults  to  fociety  from  fuch  humane  inftinds,  we 
pay  them  the  juft:  tribute  of  moral  approbation 
and  efteem : But  the  perfon,  aduated  by  them, 
feels  their  power  and  influence,  antecedent  to  any 
fuch  refledion. 

The  fecond  kind  of  moral  duties  are  fuch  as 
are  not  fupported  by  any  original  inftind  of  na- 
ture, but  are  performed  entirely  from  a fenfe  of 
obligation,  when  we  confider  the  neceflities  of  hu- 
man fociety,  and  the  impoflibility  of  fupporting  it, 
if  thefe  duties  were  negleded.  It  is  thus  jufiice 
or  a regard  to  the  property  of  others,  fidelity  or  the 
obfervance  of  promifes,  become  obligatory,  and 
acquire  an  authority  over  mankind.  For  as  it 
is  evident,  that  every  man  loves  himfelf  better 
than  any  other  perfon,  he  is  naturally  impelled 
to  extend  his  acquifitions  as  much  as  poflible  ; 
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and  nothing  can  reftrain  him  in  this  propenfi- 
y,  but  reflection  and  experience,  by  which  he 
earns  the  pernicious  effects  of  that  licence,  and  the 
total  diffolution  of  fociety  which  muff;  enfue  from  it. 
His  original  inclination,  therefore,  or  inftintt,  is 
here  checked  and  reftrained  by  a fubfequent  judg- 
ment or  obfervation. 

The  cafe  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  poli- 
tical or  civil  duty  of  allegiance , as  with  the  na- 
tural duties  of  juftice  and  fidelity.  Our  primary 
inftindts  lead  us,  ether  to  indulge  ourfelves  in 
unlimited  freedom,  or  to  feek  dominion  over  o- 
thers : And  it  is  reflection  only,  which  engages 
us  to  facrijice  fuch  ftrong  paffions  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  peace  and  public  order.  A fmall  degree 
of  experience  and  obfervation  fufffces  to  teach  us, 
that  fociety  cannot  poflibly  be  maintained  without 
the  authority  of  magiftrates,  and  that  this  autho- 
rity muff  foon  fall  into  contempt,  where  exact  o- 
bedience  is  not  paid  to  it.  The  obfervation  of 
thefe  general  and  obvious  interefts  is  the  fource  of 
all  allegiance,  and  of  that  moral  obligation,  which 
we  attribute  to  it: 

What  necefllty,  therefore,  is  there  to  found 
the  duty  of  allegiance  or  obedience  to  magi- 
ilrates  on  that  of  fidelity  or  a regard  to  pro- 
mifes,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  the  confent  of 
each  individual,  which  fubjects  him  to  govern- 
ment ; when  it  appears,  that  both  allegiance  and 
fidelity  (land  precisely  on  the  fame  foundation, 
and  are  both  fubmitted  to  by  mankind,  on  ac- 
count of  the  apparent  interefts  and  necefiities  of 
human  fociety  ? We  are  bound  to  obey  our  fo- 
vereign,  it  is  faid  ; becaufe  we  have  given  a ta- 
cit promife  to  that  purpofe.  But  why  are  we 
bound  to  obferve  our  promife  ? It  muft  here  be 
afferted,  that  the  commerce  and  intercourfe  of 
mankind,  which  are  of  fuch  mighty  advantage, 

can 
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can  have  no  fecurity  where  men  may  pay  no 
regard  to  their  engagements.  In  like  manner, 
may  it  be  faid,  that  men  could  not  live  at  all  in 
fociety,  at  leaft  in  a civilized  fociety,  without 
laws  and  magiftrates  and  judges,  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  the  ftrong  upon  the  weak,  of 
the  violent  upon  the  juft  and  equitable.  The  ob- 
ligation to  allegiance  being  of  little  force  and  au- 
thority with  the  obligation  to  fidelity,  we  gain  no- 
thing by  refolving  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
general  interefts  or  necefiities  of  fociety  are  fuffici- 
ent  to  eftablifli  both. 

If  the  realon  be  afked  of  that  obedience,  which 
we  are  bound  to  pay  to  government,  I readily 
anfwer,  becaufe  fociety  could,  not  otherwife  fubfifi  : 
And  this  anfwer  is  clear  and  intelligible  to  all 
mankind.  Your  anfwer  is,  becaufe  we  Jhould  keep 
our  word.  But  befides,  that  no  body,  till  train- 
ed in  a philofophical  fyftem,  can  either  compre- 
hend or  relifli  this  anfwer  : Befides  this,  I fay, 
you  find  yourlelf  embarraffed,  when  it  is  alked, 
why  we  are  bound  to  keep  our  word  f Nor  can  you 
give  any  anfwer,  but  what  would,  immediately, 
without  any  circuit,  have  accounted  for  our  obli- 
gation to  allegiance. 

But  to  whom  is  allegiance  due  f And  who  is  our 
lawful  fiver  eign  ? This  queftion  is  often  the  moft 
difficu  t of  any,  and  liable  to  infinite  difcuflions. 
When  people  are  fo  happy,  that  they  can  anfwer, 
Our  prefent  fover  eign,  who  inherits , in  a direct 
line,  from  ancejlors , that  have  governed  us  for  many 
ages;  this  anfwer  admits  of  no  reply;  even  though 
hiftorians,  in  tracing  up  to  the  remoteft  antiqui- 
ty, the  origin  of  that  royal  family,  may  find,  as 
commonly  happens,  that  its  firft  authority  was  deriv- 
ed from  ulurpation  and  violence.  It  is  confefied,  that 
private  juftice,  or  the  abftinence  from  the  properties 
of  others,  is  a moft  cardinal  virtue : Yet  reafon 
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tells  us  that  there  is  no  durable  objects,  fuch  as 
lands  or  houfes,  when  carefully  examined  in  paf- 
fing  from  hand  to  hand,  but  muft,  in  fome  pe- 
riod, have  been  founded  on  fraud  and  injuftice. 
The  neceflities  of  human  fociety,  neither  in  pri- 
vate nor  public  life,  will  allow  of  fuch  an  acu- 
rate  enquiry : And  there  is  no  virtue  or  moral 
duty,  but  what  may,  with  facility,  be  refined  a- 
way,  if  we  indulge  a falfe  philofophy,  in  fifting  and 
fcrutinizing  it,  by  every  captious  rule  of  logic, 
in  every  light  or  pofition,  in  which  it  may  be 
placed. 

The  queftions  with  regard  to  private  property 
have  filled  infinite  volumes  of  law  and  philofo- 
phy, if  in  both  we  add  the  commentators  to  the 
original  text ; and  in  the  end,  we  may  fafely  pro- 
nounce, that  many  of  the  rules,  there  eftablifh- 
ed,  are  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and  arbitrary.  The 
like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the 
fucceflion  and  rights  of  princes  and  forms  of  go- 
vernment. Several  cafes,  no  doubt,  occur,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  infancy  of  any  conllitution,  which 
admit  of  no  determination  from  the  laws  of  juf- 
tice  and  equity  : And  our  hiftorian  Rapin  pre- 
tends, that  the  controverfy  between  Edward  the 
Third  and  Philip  de  Valois  was  of  this  nature, 
and  could  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  hea- 
ven, that  is  by  war  and  violence. 

Who  fhall  tell  me,  whether  Germanicus  or 
Drufus  ought  to  have  fucceeded  to  Tiberius,  had 
he  died,  while  they  were  both  alive,  without 
naming  any  of  them  for  his  fuccefi'or  ? Ought 
the  right  of  adoption  to  be  received  as  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  blood,  in  a nation,  where  it  had 
the  fame  effect  in  private  families,  and  already, 
in  two  inftances,  taken  place  in  the  public  ? 
Ought  Germanicus  to  be  efteemed  the  elder  fon 
becaufe  he  was  born  before  Drufus  ; or  the  youn- 
ger* 
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ger,  becaufe  he  was  adopted  after  the  birth  of  his 
brother  ? Ought  the  right  of  the  elder  to  be  re- 
garded in  a nation,  where  he  had  no  advantage 
in  the  fuccellion  of  private  families  ? Ought  the 
Roman  empire  at  that  time  to  be  deemed  here- 
ditary, becaufe  of  two  examples  ; or  ought  it,  even 
fo  early,  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
ftronger  or  to  the  prefent  poffeffor,  as  being  found- 
ed on  fo  recent  an  ufurpation  ? 

Commodus  mounted  the  throne  after  a pretty 
long  fucceffion  of  excellent  emperors,  who  had 
acquired  their  title,  not  by  birth,  or  public  elec- 
tion, but  by  the  fictitious  rite  of  adoption.  That 
bloody  debauchee  being  murdered,- by  a confpi- 
racy  fuddenly  formed  between  his  wench  and  her 
gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  Fratorian 
Frafed  ; thefe  immediately  deliberated  about  choof- 
ing  a mailer  to  human  kind,  to  fpeak  in  the 
ilyle  of  thofe  ages  ; and  they  call  their  eyes  on 
Pertinax.  Before  the  tyrant's  death  was  known, 
the  Prafett  went  fecretly  to  that  fenator,  who, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  foldiers,  imagined  that 
his  execution  had  been  ordered  by  Commodus. 
He  was  immediately  faluted  emperor  by  the  of- 
ficer and  his  attendants  ; chearfully  proclaimed  by 
the  populace ; unwillingly  fubmitted  to  by  the 
guards  ; formally  recognized  by  the  fenate  ; and 
pallively  received  by  the  provinces  and  armies  of 
the  empire. 

The  difcontent  of  the  Pratorian  bands  broke 
out  in  a fudden  fedition,  which  occafioned  the 
murder  of  that  excellent  prince  : And  the  world 
being  now  without  a mailer  and  without  govern- 
ment, the  guards  thought  proper  to  fet  the  em- 
pire formally  to  fa’e.  Julian,  the  purchafer,  was 
proclaimed  by  the,  foldiers,  recognized  by  the 
fenate,  and  fubmitted  to  by  the  people  ; and  muft 
alfo  have  been  fubmitted  to  by  the  provinces, 

had 
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bad  not  the  envy  of  the  legions  begotten  op- 
position and  refiftance.  Pefcennius  Niger  in  Syria 
eledted  himfeif  emperor,  gained  the  tumultuary 
confent  of  his  army,  and  was  attended  with  the 
Secret  good-will  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Albinus  in  Britain  found  an  equal  right  to  fet 
up  his  claim  ; but  Severus,  who  governed  Pan- 
nonia,  prevailed  in  the  end  above  both  of  them. 
That  able  politician  and  warrior  finding  his  own 
birth  and  dignity  too  much  inferior  to  the  im- 
perial crown,  profeffed,  at  firft,  an  intention  only 
of  revenging  the  death  of  Pertinax.  He  march- 
ed as  general  into  Italy  ; defeated  Julian  ; and 
without  our  being  able  to  fix  any  precife  com- 
mencement even  of  the  foldiers’  confent,  he  was 
from  neceflity  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  fe- 
nate  and  people ; and  fully  eftablifhed  his  violent 
authority  by  fubduing  Niger  and  Albinus  f. 

Inter  hac  Gordianus  Caefar  (fays  Capitolinus, 
Speaking  of  another  period)  fublatus  a militibus. 
Imperator  eft  appellatus , quia  non  erat  alius  in 
praftenti.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Gordian  was 
a boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age.- 

Frequent  inftances  of  a like  nature  occur  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  emperors ; in  that  of  Alexan- 
der’s fucceffors ; and  of  many  other  countries : 
Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  unhappy  than  a def- 
potic  government  of  this  kind  ; where  the  fuc- 
ceflion  is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and  mult  be 
determined,  on  every  vacancy,  by  force  or  elec- 
tion. In  a free  government,  the  matter  is  often 
unavoidable,  and  is  alfo  much  lefs  dangerous. 
The  interefts  of  liberty  may  there  frequently  lead 
the  people  in  their  own  defence,  to  alter  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  crown.  And  the  conflitution,  be- 
ing compounded  of  parts,  may  (till  maintain  a Suf- 
ficient 
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ficient  liability,  by  reding  on  the  aridocratical  or  de- 
mocraticai  members,  though  the  monarchical  be  al- 
tered, from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  former. 

In  an  abfolute  government,  when  there  is  no  le- 
gal prince,  who  has  a title  to  the  throne,  it  may  fafe- 
iy  be  determined  to  belong  to  the  fird  occupant. 
Indances  of  this  kind  are  but  too  frequent,  efpecially 
in  the  eadern  monarchies.  When  any  race  of  prin- 
ces expires,  the  will  or  dedination  of  the  lad  fove- 
reign  wiil  be  regarded  as  a title.  Thus  the  edift  of 
Lewis  the  XIVth,  who  called  the  badard  princes  to 
the  fucceflion  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  all  the  legitimate 
princes,  would,  in  fuch  an  event,  ha^e  fome  autho- 
rity *.  Thus  the  will  of  Charles  the  Second  difpofed 
of  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy.  The  ceffion  of  the 
ancient  proprietor,  efpecially  when  joined  to  con- 
qued,  is  likewife  deemed  a good  title.  The  general 
obligation,  which  binds  us  to  government,  is  the 
intered  and  neceflities  of  fociety  ; and  this  obligati- 
on is  very  drong.  The  determination  of  it  to  this 
or  that  particular  prince  or  form  of  government  is 
frequently  more  uncertain  and  dubious.  Prefent 
podedion  has  confiderable  authority  in  thefe  cafes, 
and  greater  than  in  private  property  ; becaufe  of  the 
diforders  which  attend  all  revolutions  and  changes  of 
government. 

We  {hall  only  obferve,  before  we  conclude,  that, 
though  an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  judly,  in 
the  fpeculative  fciences  of  metaphydes,  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  or  adronomy,  be  deemed  unfair  and  incon- 
clufive,  yet  in  all  quedions  with  regard  to  morals,  as 
well  as  criticifm,  there  is  really  no  other  dandard,  by 
which  any  controverfy  can  ever  be  decided.  And 
nothing  is  a clearer  proof,  that  a theory  of  this  kind 
is  erroneous,  than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  paradoxes, 

repugnant 

* See  NOTE  [TTj. 
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repugnant  to  the  common  fentiments  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  practice  and  opinion  of  all  nations 
and  all  ages.  The  do&rine,  which  founds  all 
lawful  government  on  an  original  contract , or  con- 
fent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of  this  kind ; nor 
has  the  moll  noted  of  its  partizans,  in  profecution  of 
it,  fcrupled  to  affirm,  that  abfolute  monarchy  is  incon- 
Ji/lent  with  civil  fociety , and  fo  can  be  no  form  of  civil 
government  at  all # ,*  and  that  the  fupreme  power  in  a 
Jlate  cannot  take  from  any  man , by  taxes  and  impofitions , 
any  part  of  his  property , without  his  own  confent  or 
that  of  his  reprefentativcs  f.  What  authority  any 
moral  reafoning  can  have,  which  leads  into  opinions 
fo  wide  of  the  general  pra&ice  of  mankind,  in  every 
place  but  this  ilngle  kingdom,  it  is  eafy  to  determine. 

The  only  paffage  I meet  with  in  antiquity,  where 
the  obligation  of  obedience  to  government  is  afcrib- 
ed  to  a promife,  is  in  Plato’s  Crito : where  Socrates 
refufes  to  efcape  from  prifon,  becaufe  he  had  tacitly 
promifed  to  obey  the  laws.  Thus  he  builds  a tory 
confequence  of  paffive  obedience,  on  a whig  founda- 
tion of  the  original  contract. 

New  difcoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  thefe 
matters.  If  fcarce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever 
imagined  that  government  was  founded  on  compact, 
it  is  certain,  that  it  cannot,  in  general,  have  any  fuch 
foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  among  the  ancients  was 
commonly  exprefied  by  the  terms  nun f fair 3 novas 
res  moliri. 

* See  Locke  on  Government,  chap.  vii.  § 90. 

f Id.  chap.  xi.  § 138,  139,  140. 
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Gf  Passive  Obedience. 

I N the  former  eflay,  we  endeavoured  to  refute  the 
fpeculative  fyftems  of  politics  advanced  in  this  nation  ; 
as  well  as  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  one  party,  as  the 
philofophical  of  the  other.  We  come  now  to  exa- 
mine the  practical  confequences, . deduced  by  each 
party,  with  regard  to  the  meafures  of  fubmiflion  due 
to  fovereigns. 

As  the  obligation  to  juftice  is  founded  entirely  on 
the  interefts  of  fociety,  which  require  mutual  abfti- 
nence  from  property,  in  order  to  preferve  peace 
among  mankind  ; it  is  evident,  that,  when  the  exe- 
cution of  juftice  would  be  attended  with  very  pernU 
cious  confequences,  that  virtue  muft  be  fufpended, 
and  give  place  to  public  utility,  in  fuch  extraordina- 
ry and  fuch  prefling  emergencies.  The  maxim, 
fiat  JuJiiti a & ruat  Calwn,  let  juftice  be  performed, 
though  the  univerfe  be  deftroyed,  is  apparently  falfe, 
and  by  facrificing  the  end  to  the  means,  (hews  a pre- 
pofterous  idea  of  the  fubordination  of  duties.  What 
governor  of  a town  makes  any  fcruple  of  burning 
the  fuburbs,  when  they  facilitate  the  approaches  of 
the  enemy  ? Or  what  general  abftains  from  plun- 
dering a neutral  country,  when  the  neceflities  of  war 

require 
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require  it,  and  he  cannot  otherwife  fubfift  his  army  ? 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  duty  of  allegiance  j 
and  common  fenfe  teaches  us,  that,  as 'government 
binds  us  to  obedience  only  on  account  of  its  tenden- 
cy to  public  utility,  that  duty  mull  always,  in  extra- 
ordinary cafes,  when  public  ruin  would  evidently 
attend  obedience,  yield  to  the  primary  and  original 
obligation.  Salus  populi fuprema  Lex , the  fafety  of 
the  people  is  the  fupreme  law.  This  maxim  is  agree- 
able to  the  fentiments  of  mankind  in  all  ages  : Nor 
is  any  one,  when  he  reads  of  the  infurre&ions  againft 
Nero  or  Philip  the  Second,  fo  infatuated  with  party 
fyftems,  as  not  to  wilh  fuccefs  to  the  enterprize,  and 
praife  the  undertakers.  Even  our  high  monarchical 
party,  in  fpite  of  their  fublime  theory/  are  forced,  in 
iuch  cafes,  to  judge,  and  feel,  and  approve,  in  con- 
formity to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Refiftance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordi- 
nary emergencies,  the  queftion  can  only  be  among 
good  reafoners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necef- 
fity,  which  can  juftify  refiftance,  and  render  it  law- 
ful or  commendable.  And  here  I mult  confefs,  that 
I fhall  always  incline  to  their  fide,  who  draw  the 
bond  of  allegiance  very  clofe,  and  confider  an  in- 
fringement of  it,  as  the  laft  refuge  in  defperate  cafes, 
when  the  public  is  in  the  higheft  danger,  from  vio- 
lence and  tyranny.  For  befides  the  mifehiefs  of  a 
civil  war,  which  commonly  attends  infurre&ion ; it 
is  certain,  that,  where  a difpofition  to  rebellion  ap- 
pears among  any  people,  it  is  one  chief  caufe  of  ty- 
ranny in  the  rulers,  and  forces  them  into  many  violent 
meafures  which  they  never  would  have  embraced, 
had  every  one  been  inclined  to  fubmiffion  and  obe- 
dience. Thus  the  tyrannicide  or  affaffination,  ap- 
proved of  by  ancient  maxims,  inftead  of  keeping  ty- 
rants and  ufurpers  in  awe,  made  them  ten  times 
more  fierce  and  unrelenting ; and  is  now  juftly,  upon 
that  account,  abolilhed  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and 

univerfally 
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tmiverfally  condemned  as  a bafe  and  treacherous 
method  of  bringing  to  juftice  thefe  difturbers  of 
fociety. 

Befides  we  mud  confider,  that,  as  obedience  is 
our  duty  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  it  ought 
chiefly  to  be  inculcated ; nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  prepofterous  than  an  anxious  care  and  fo- 
licitudc  in  ftating  all  the  cafes,  in  which  refift- 
ance  may  be  allowed.  In  like  manner,  though  a 
philofopher  reafonably  acknowledges,  in  the  courfe 
of  an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  juftice  may  be 
difpenfed  with  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity;  what 
fhould  we  think  of  a preacher  or  cafuift,  who 
fhould  make  it  his  chief  ftudy  to  find  out  iuch 
cafes,  and  enforce  them  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  argument  and  eloquence  ? Would  he  not 
be  better  employed  in  inculcating  the  gene- 
ral dodtrine,  than  in  difplaying  the  particular 
exceptions,  which  we  are,  perhaps,  but  too 
much  inclined,  of  ourfelves,  to  embrace  and  to 
extend? 

There  are,  however,  two  reafons,  which  may 
be  pleaded  in  defence  of  that  party  among  us, 
who  have,  with  fo  much  induftry,  propagated 
the  maxims  of  refiftance  $ maxims,  which,  it 
mud  be  confeffed,  are,  in  general,  fo  pernicious, 
and  fo  deftrudlive  of  civil  fociety.  The  firfi  is, 
that  their  antagonifts  carrying  the  doctrine  of  o- 
bedience  to  fuch  an  extravagant  height,  as  not 
only  never  to  mention  the  exceptions  in  extra- 
ordinary cafes  (which  might,  perhaps,  be  excufa- 
bie)  but  even  pofitively  to  exclude  them ; it  be- 
came neceflfary  to  infill  on  thefe  exceptions,  and 
defend  the  rights  of  injured  truth  and  liberty. 
The  fecond , and,  perhaps,  better  reafon,  is  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  Britilh  conftitution  and  form 
of  government.  • 

It  is  altnoft  peculiar  to  our  conftitution  to  efta- 
blilh  a firft  magiftrate  with  fuch  high  pre-emi- 

Vol.  I.  K k nence 
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nence  and  dignity  that,  though  limited  by  the  laws, 
he  is,  in  a manner,  fo  far  as  regards  his  own  per- 
fon,  above  the  laws,  and  can  neither  be  queftioned 
nor  punilhed  for  any  injury  or  wrong,  which  may 
be  committed  by  him.  His  minifters  alone,  or 
thofe  who  aft  by  his  commiflion,  are  obnoxious 
to  jufticej  and  while  the  prince  is  thus  allured, 
by  the  profpeft  of  perfona!  fafety,  to  give  the  laws 
their  free  courfe,  an  equal  fecurity  is,  in  effeft,  ob- 
tained by  the  punifhment  of  leffer  offenders,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a civil  war  is  avoided,  which  would 
be  the  infallible  confequence,  were  an  attack,  at 
every  turn,  made  direftly  upon  the  fovereign. 
But  though  the  conftitution  pays  f this  falutary 
compliment  to  the  prince,  it  can  never  reafonably 
be  underftood,  by  that  maxim,  to  have  determined 
its  own  deftruftion,  or  to  have  eflabliflied  a tame 
fubmiiTion,  where  he  protefts  his  minifters,  perfe- 
veres  in  injuftice,  and  ufurps  the  whole  power  of 
the  commonwealth.  This  cafe,  indeed,  is  never 
exprefsly  put  by  the  laws  ; becaufe  it  is  impoffible 
for  them,  in  their  ordinary  courfe,  to  provide  a re- 
medy for  it,  or  eftablifh  any  magiflrate,  with  fuperi- 
or  authority,  to  chaflife  the  exorbitancies  of  the 
prince.  But  as  a right  without  a remedy  would  be 
an  abfurdity  ; the  remedy  in  this  cafe,  is  the  extra- 
ordinary one  of  refiftance,  when  affairs  come  to 
that  extremity,  that  the  conftitution  can  be  defend- 
ed by  it  alone.  Refiftance  therefore  muft,  of  courfe, 
become  more  frequent  in  the  Britifh  government, 
than  in  others,  which  are  fimpler,  and  confift  of 
fewer  parts  and  movements.  Where  the  king  is  an 
abfolute  fovereign,  he  has  little  temptation  to  com- 
mit fuch  enormous  tyranny  as  may  juftly  provoke  re- 
bellion : But  where  he  is  limited,  his  imprudent  am- 
bition, without  any  great  vices,  may  run  him  into 
that  perilous  fituation.  This  is  frequently  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  cafe  with  Charles  the  Firft ; and  if 
we  may  now  fpeak  the  truth,  after  animofities  are 
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ceafed,  this  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  James  the  Second. 
Thefe  were  harmlefs,  if  not,  in  their  private  charac- 
ter, good  men;  but  miftaking  the  nature  of  our  con- 
futation, and  engroffing  the  whole  legiflative  power, 
it  became  neceflary  to  oppofe  them  with  fome  vehe- 
mence ; and  even  to  deprive  the  latter  formally  of 
that  authority,  which  he  had  ufed  with  fuch  impru- 
dence and  indifcretion. 
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Of  the  Coalition  of  Parties. 

To  abolilW  all  diftin&ions  of  party  may  not  be 
practicable,  perhaps  not  defirable,  in  a free  go- 
vernment. The  only  dangerous  parties  arefuch  as 
entertain  oppofite  views  with  regard  to  the  efientials 
of  government,  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  or  the 
more  confiderable  privileges  belonging  to  the  ieve- 
ral  members  of  the  conftitution  ; where  there  is  no 
room  for  any  compromife  or  accommodation,  and 
where  the  controverfy  may  appear  fo  momentous  as 
to  juftify  even  an  oppofition  by  arms  to  the  pretenfi- 
ons  of  antagonifts.  Of  this  nature  was  the  animofi- 
ty,  continued  for  above  a century  part,  between  the 
parties  in  England  ; an  animofity  which  broke  out 
fometimes  into  civil  war,  which  occafioned  violent 
revolutions,  and  which  continually  endangered  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  But  as  there 
have  appeared  of  late  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  an 
universal  defire  to  abolifh  thefe  party  diftin&ions  ; 
this  tendency  to  a coalition  affords  the  mod  agree- 
able profpeft  of  future  happinefs,  and  ought  to  be 
carefully  cherilhed  and  promoted  by  every  lover  of 
his  country. 

There  is  not  a more  effectual  method  of  promoting 
fo  good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreafonable  in- 
fult  and  triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other, 

to 
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to  encourage  moderate  opinions,  to  find  the  proper 
medium  in  all  difputes,  to  perfuade  each  that  its  an- 
tagonift  may  pollibly  be  fometimes  in  the  right,  and 
to  keep  a balance  in  the  praife  and  blame,  which  we 
bellow  on  either  fide.  The  two  former  Efiays,  con- 
cerning the  original  contrail  and  pajjive  obedience,  are 
calculated  for  this  purpofe  with  regard  to  the  phi - 
lofophical  and  praflical  controverfies  between  the 
parties,  and  tend  to  Ihow  that  neither  fide  are  in 
thefe  refpects  fo  fully  fupported  by  reafon  as 
they  endeavour  to  flatter  themfelves.  We  fhall 
proceed  to  exercife  the  fame  moderation  with 
regard  to  the  historical  difputes  between  the  par- 
ties, by  proving  that  each  of  them  was  juftified 
by  plaufible  topics ; that  there  were^on  both  fides 
wife  men,  who  meant  well  to  their  country  ; and 
that  the  pall  anitnofity  between  the  fadions  had  no 
better  foundation  than  narrow  prejudice  or  intereft- 
ed  paflion. 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the 
name  of  whigs,  might  juflify,  by  very  fpecious  ar- 
guments, that  oppofition  to  the  crown,  from  which 
our  prefent  free  conftitution  is  derived.  Though 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  precedents  in  favour 
of  prerogative  had  uniformly  taken  place  during 
many  reigns  before  Charles  the  Firft,  they  thought, 
that  there  was  no  reafon  for  fubmitting  any 
longer  to  fo  dangerous  an  authority.  Such  might 
have  been  their  reafoning : As  the  rights  of  man- 
kind are  for  ever  to  be  deemed  facred,  no  pre- 
fcription  of  tyranny  or  arbitrary  power  can  have 
authority  fufficient  to  abolifh  them.  Liberty  is  a 
blefling  fo  inellimable,  that,  wherever  there  ap- 
pears any  probability  of  recovering  it,  a nation 
may  willingly  run  many  hazards,  and  ought  not 
even  to  repine  at  the  greatelf  effufion  of  blood  or 
diflipation  of  treafure.  All  human  inftitutions,  and 
none  more  than  government,  are  in  continual  fluc- 
tuation. Kings  are  fure  to  embrace  every  opportu- 
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nity  of  extending  their  prerogatives  : And  if  favour- 
able incidents  be  not  alfo  laid  hold  of  for  extend- 
ing and  fecuring  the  privileges  of  the  people,  an  u- 
niverfal  defpotifm  mud  for  ever  prevail  amongft 
mankind.  The  example  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  proves,  that  it  is  no  longer  fafe  to  entrult 
with  the  crown  the  fame  high  prerogatives,  which 
had  formerly  been  exercifed  during  rude  and 
fimple  ages.  And  though  the  example  of  many 
late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  a power 
in  the  prince  fomewhat  arbitrary,  more  remote 
reigns  afford  inftances  of  ftridter  limitations  im- 
pofed  on  the  crown  ; and  thofe  pretentions  of  the 
parliament,  now  branded  with  the  title  of  inno- 
vations, are  hnly  a recovery  of  the  juft  rights  of 
the  people. 

Thefe  views,  far  from  being  odious,  are  furely 
large,  and  generous,  and  noble  : To  their  preva- 
lence and  luccefs  the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty  ; 
perhaps  its  learning,  its  induftry,  commerce,  and 
naval  power  : By  them  chiefly  the  Englifli  name  is 
diftinguifhed  among  the  fociety  of  nations,  and  af- 
pires  to  a rivalfhip  with  that  of  the  freeft  and  molt 
illuftrious  commonwealths  of  antiquity.  But  as  all 
thefe  mighty  confequences  could  not  reafonably 
be  forefeen  at  the  time  when  the  cotiteft  began, 
the  royalifts  of  that  age  wanted  not  fpecious  argu- 
ments on  their  fide,  by  which  they  could  jufti- 
fy  their  defence  of  the  then  eftabliflied  preroga- 
tives of  the  prince.  We  Ihall  ftate  the  quef- 
tion,  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  them  at  the 
aflembling  of  that  parliament,  which,  by  its  vio- 
lent encroachments  on  the  crown,  began  the  civil 
wars. 

The  only  rule  of  government,  they  might 
have  faid,  known  and  acknowledged  among  men, 
is  ufe  and  practice : Reafon  is  fo  uncertain  a guide 
that  it  will  always  be  expofed  to  doubt  and  contro- 
verfy:  Could  it  ever  render  itfelf  prevalent  over 

the 
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the  people,  men  had  always  retained  it  as  their  foie 
rule  of  conduft:  They  had  (till  continued  in  the 
primitive,  unconne&ed,  ftate  of  nature,  without 
Submitting  to  political  government,  whole  foie  bans 
is,  not  pure  reafon,  but  authority  and  precedent. 
Difiblve  thefe  ties,  you  break  all  the  bonds  of  civil 
Society,  and  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  confult  his 
private  intereft,  by  thofe  expedients,  which  his  ap- 
petite, difguifed  under  the  appearance  of  reafon, 
fhall  didlate  to  him.  The  fpirit  of  innovation  is  in 
itfelf  pernicious,  however  favourable  its  particular 
obje<5t  may  fometimes  appear  : A truth  fo  obvious, 
that  the  popular  party  themfelves  are  fenfible  of  it  $ 
and  therefore  cover  their  encroachments  on  the 
crown  by  the  plaufible  pretence  of  th£ir  recovering 
the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people. 

But  the  prefent  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allow- 
ing all  the  fuppofitions  of  that  party,  have  been  in- 
eonreftably  eftablilhed  ever  fmce  the  acceflion  of  the 
Houfe  of  Tudor;  a period,  which,  as  it  now  compre- 
hends a hundred  and  fixty  years,  may  be  allowed 
fufficient  to  give  liability  to  any  conftitution.  Would 
it  not  have  appeared  ridiculous,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  to  have  talked  of  the  republican 
conftitution  as  the  rule  of  government ; or  to  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  former  rights  of  the  fenate,  and 
confuls,  and  tribunes  were  ftill  fubfifting  ? 

But  the  prefent  claims  of  the  Englilh  monarchs  are 
much  more  favourable  than  thofe  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors during  that  age.  The  authority  of  Auguftus 
was  a plain  ufurpation,  grounded  only  on  military 
violence,  and  forms  fuch  an  epoch  in  the  Ro- 
man hiftory,  as  is  obvious  to  every  reader.  But 
if  Henry  VII.  really,  as  fome  pretend,  enlarged 
the  power  of  the  crown,  it  was  only  by  infenfi- 
ble  acquifitions,  which  efcaped  the  apprehenfion 
of  the  people,  and  have  fcarcely  been  remarked  even 
by  hiftorians  and  politicians.  The  new  govern- 
ment, if  it  deferve  the  epithet,  is  an  impercepti  - 
ble 
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ble  tranfition  from  the  former ; is  entirely  en- 
grafted on  it  ; derives  its  title  fully  from  that 
root  ; and  is  to  be  confidered  only  as  one  of  thofe 
gradual  revolutions,  to  which  human  affairs,  in  eve- 
ry nation,  will  be  for  ever  fubjedt. 

The  houfe  of  Tudor,  and  after  them  that  of  Stu- 
art, exercifed  no  prerogatives,  but  what  had  been 
claimed  and  exercifed  by  the  Plantagenets.  Not  a 
Angle  branch  of  their  authority  can  be  faid  to  be  an 
innovation.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  perhaps, 
former  kings  exerted  thefe  powers  only  by  intervals, 
and  were  not  able  by  reafon  of  the  oppofition  of  their 
barons,  to  render  them  fo  Heady  a rule  of  admini- 
ftration.  But  the  foie  inference  from  this  faff  is, 
that  thofe  ancient  times  were  more  turbulent  and  fe- 
ditious  ; and  that  royal  authority,  the  conftitution, 
and  the  laws  have  happily  of  late  gained  the  afcendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now 
fpeak  of  recovering  the  ancient  conffitution  ? The 
former  controul  over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the 
commons,  but  in  the  barons  : The  people  had  no 
authority,  and  even  little  or  no  liberty ; till  the 
crown,  by  fuppreffing  thefe  factious  tyrants,  enforced 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  obliged  all  the  fub- 
jedts  equally  torefpedt  each  others  rights,  privileges, 
and  properties.  If  we  muff  return  to  the  ancient 
barbarous  and  feudal  conftitution  • let  thofe  gentle- 
men, who  now  behave  thetnfelves  with  fo  much  in- 
folence  to  their  fovereign,  fet  the  firft  example.  Let 
them  make  court  to  be  admitted  as  retainers  to  a 
neighbouring  baron  ; and  by  fubmitting  to  flavery 
under  him,  acquire  fome  protection  to  thetnfelves  ; 
together  with  the  power  of  exercifing  rapine  and  op- 
preilion  over  their  inferior  Haves  and  villains.  This 
was  the  condition  of  the  commons  among  their  re- 
mote anceftors. 

But  how  far  back  muft  we  go,  in  having  recourfe 
to  ancient  ccnftitutions  and  governments?  There  was 
2 a con- 
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a conftitution  ftill  more  ancient  than  that  to  which 
thefe  innovators  affect  fo  much  to  appeal.  During 
that  period  there  was  no  magna  chart  a : The  barons 
themfelves  poflefled  few  regular,  ftated  privileges  : 
And  the  houfe  of  commons  probably  had  not  an  ex- 
iffence. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  the  commons,  while  they  are 
afluming,  by  ufurpation,  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment, talk  of  reviving  ancient  inftitutions.  Is  it  not 
known,  that,  though  reprefentatives  received  wages 
from  their  conftituents  ; to  be  a member  of  the  low- 
er houfe  was  always  confidered  as  a burden,  and  an 
exemption  from  it  as  a privilege  ? Will  they  perfuade 
us,  that  power,  which,  of  all  human  acquifitions,  is 
the  molt  coveted,  and  in  comparifon  & f which  even 
reputation  and  pleafure  and  riches  are  flighted,  could 
ever  be  regarded  as  a burden  by  any  man  ? 

The  property,  acquired  of  late  by  the  commons, 
it  is  faid,  entitles  them  to  more  power  than  their  an- 
ceflors  enjoyed.  But  to  what  is  this  encreafe  of  their 
property  owing,  but  to  an  encreafe  of  their  liberty 
and  their  fecurity  ? Let  them  therefore  acknowledge, 
that  their  anceftors,  while  the  crown  was  reffrained 
by  the  feditious  barons,  really  enjoyed  lefs  liberty 
than  they  themfelves  have  attained,  after  the  fover- 
eign  acquired  the  afcendant  : And  let  them  enjoy 
that  liberty  with  moderation  ; and  not  forfeit  it  by 
new  exorbitant  claims,  and  by  rendering  it  a pretence 
for  endlefs  innovations. 

The  true  rule  of  government  is  the  prefent  efta- 
blilhed  practice  of  the  age.  That  has  molt  autho- 
rity, becaufe  it  is  recent : It  is  alfo  belt  known,  for 
the  fame  reafon.  Who  has  allured  thofe  tribunes, 
that  the  Plantagenets  did  not  exercife  as  high  a£ts 
of  authority  as  the  Tudors?  Hillorians,  they  fay, 
do  not  mention  them.  But  hillorians  are  alfo  filent 
with  regard  to  the  chief  exertions  of  prerogative  by 
the  Tudors.  Where  any  power  or  prerogative  is 

fully 
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fully  and  undoubtedly  eftablifhed,  the  exercife  of  it 
pafies  for  a thing  of  courfe,  and  readily  efcapes  the 
notice  of  hiftory  and  annals.  Had  we  no  other 
monuments  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  than  what  are  pre- 
ferved  even  by  Camden,  the  moft  copious,  judicious, 
and  exatt  of  our  hiftorians,  we  (hould  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  moft  important  maxims  of  her  go- 
vernment. 

Was  not  the  prefent  monarchical  government,  in 
its  full  extent,  authorized  by  lawyers,  recommended 
by  divines,  acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiefced 
in,  nay  paffionately  cheriflied,  by  the  people  in  gene- 
ral ; and  all  this  during  a period  of  at  lead  a hun- 
dred and  fixty  years,  and  till  of  late,  without  the 
fmalleft  muri^ur  or  controverfy  ? This  general  con- 
fent  furely,  • during  fo  long  a time,  muft  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  render  a conftitution  legal  and  valid.  If  the 
origin  of  all  power  be  derived,  as  is  pretended,  from 
the  people  ; here  is  their  confent  in  the  fulleft  and 
moft  ample  terms  that  can  be  defired  or  imagined. 

But  the  people  muft  not  pretend,  becaufe  they 
can,  by  their  confent,  lay  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment, that  therefore  they  are  permitted,  at  their  plea- 
fure,  to  overthrow  and  fubvert  them.  There  is  no 
end  of  thefe  feditious  and  arrogant  claims.  The  pow- 
er of  the  crown  is  now  openly  (truck  at : The  nobi- 
lity are  alfo  in  vifible  peril : The  gentry  will  foon  fol- 
low : The  popular  leaders,  who  will  then  afiume  the 
name  of  gentry,  will  next  be  expofed  to  danger: 
And  the  people  themfelves,  having  become  incapable 
of  civil  government,  and  lying  under  the  reftraint  of 
no  authority,  muft,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  admit,  in- 
ftead  of  their  legal  and  mild  monarchs,  a fucceflion 
of  military  and  defpotic  tyrants. 

Thefe  confequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded, 
as  the  prefent  fury  of  the  people,  though  glofled  over 
by  pretenfions  to  civil  liberty,  is  in  reality  incited 
by  the  fanaticifm  of  religion  j a principle  the  moft 
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blind,  headftrong,  and  ungovernable,  by  which  hu- 
man nature  can  poflibly  be  a&uated.  Popular  rage 
is  dreadful,  from  whatever  motive  derived  : But 
inuft  be  attended  with  the  moft  pernicious  confe- 
quences,  when  it  ariles  from  a principle,  which  de- 
claims all  controul  by  human  law,  reafon  or  autho- 
rity. 

Thefe  are  the  arguments,  which  each  party  may 
make  ufe  of  to  juflify  the  conduct  of  their  predecef- 
fors,  during  that  great  crifis.  The  event,  if  that  can 
be  admitted  as  a reafon,  has  fhown,  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  popular  party  were  better  founded ; but 
perhaps,  according  to  the  eflablilhed  maxims  of  law- 
yers and  politicians,  the  views  of  the  rovalifts  ought, 
before-hand,  to  have  appeared  more  folra,  more  fafe, 
and  more  legal.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  greater 
moderation  we  now  employ  in  reprefenting  part 
events  ; the  nearer  fhall  we  be  to  produce  a full 
coalition  of  the  parties,  and  an  entire  acquiefcence 
in  our  prefent  eftablilhment.  Moderation  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  every  eftablilhment : Nothing  but  zeal 
can  overturn  a fettled  power:  And  an  over-aftive 
zeal  in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a like  fpirit  in  antago- 
nifts.  The  tranfition  from  a moderate  oppofition 
againfl:  an  eftablifliment,  to  an  entire  acquiefcence  in 
it,  iseafy  and  infenfible. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments,  which 
fhould  induce  the  malcontent  party  to  acquiefce  en- 
tirely in  the  prefent  fettlement  of  the  conftitution. 
They  now  find,  that  the  fpirit  of  civil  liberty,  though 
at  firft  connected  with  religious  fanaticifm,  could 
purge  itfelf  from  that  pollution,  and  appear  under  a 
more  genuine  and  engaging  afpeft  ; a friend  to  to- 
leration, and  an  encourager  of  all  the  enlarged  and 
generous  fentiments  that  do  honour  to  human  nature. 
They  may  obferve,  that  the  popular  claims  could 
flop  at  a proper  period  ; and  after  retrenching  the 
high  claims  of  prerogative,  could  (till  maintain  a due 
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refpeCt  to  monarchy,  to  nobility,  and  to  all  ancient 
inftitutions.  Above  all,  they  mull  be  fenfible,  that 
the  very  principle,  which  made  the  ftrength  of 
their  party,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  chief 
authority,  has  now  deferted  them,  and  gone  over 
to  their  antagonifts.  The  plan  of  liberty  is  fet- 
tled; its  happy  eflfeCts  are  proved  by  experience; 
a long  traCt  of  time  has  given  it  liability;  and 
whoever  would  attempt  to  overturn  it,  and  to  re- 
call the  pall  government  or  abdicated  family,  would, 
befides  other  more  criminal  imputations,  be  expofed, 
in  their  turn,  to  the  reproach  of  faCtion  and  innova- 
tion. While  they  perufe  the  hiltory  of  pall  events, 
they  ought  to  refleCt,  both  that  thofe  rights  of  the 
crown  are  lodg  fince  annihilated,  and  that  the  tyran- 
ny, and  violence,  and  oppreflion,  to  which  they  of- 
ten gave  rife,  are  ills,  from  which  the  ellablilhed  li- 
berty of  the  conllitution  has  now  at  lall  happily  pro- 
tected the  people.  Thefe  reflections  will  prove  a 
better  fecurity  to  our  freedom  and  privileges,  than 
to  deny,  contrary  to  the  clearell  evidence  of  faCts, 
that  fuch  regal  powers  ever  had  an  exiltence.  There 
is  not  a more  effectual  method  of  betraying  a caufe, 
than  to  lay  the  ftrefs  of  the  argument  on  a wrong 
place,  and  by  difputing  an  untenable  poll,  enure  the 
adverfaries  to  fuccefs  and  victory. 
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Of  the  Protestant  Succession. 

I Suppofe,  Aiat  a member  of  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  or  Queen  Anne,  while  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  Protejlant  Succejfion  was  yet  un- 
certain, were  deliberating  concerning  the  party  he 
would  chufe  in  that  important  queftion,  and  weigh- 
ing, with  impartiality,  the  advantages  and  difad  van- 
tages on  each  fide.  I believe  the  following  particu- 
lars would  have  entered. into  his  confideration. 

He  would  eafily  perceive  the  great  advantage  re-  . 
fulting  from  the  reftoration  of  the  Stuart  family  ; by 
which  we  fhould  preferve  the  fucceffion  clear  and 
undifputed,  free  from  a pretender,  with  fuch.a  fpeci- 
ous  title  as  that  of  blood,  which,  with  the  multitude,- 
is  always  the  claim,  the  ftrongeit  and  molt  eafily  com- 
prehended. It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  as  many  have  done, 
that  the  queftion  with  regard  to  governors , is  frivo- 
lous, and  little  worth  difputing,  much  lei's  fighting 
about.  The  generality  of  mankind  never  will  enter 
into  thefe  fentiments ; and  it  is  much  happier,  1 be- 
lieve, for  fociety,  that  they  do  not,  but  rather  conti- 
nue in  their  natural  prepolfelfions.  How  could  lia- 
bility be  preferved  in  any  monarchical  government, 
(which,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  belt  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  molt  commop  of  any)  Unlefs  men  had 
i • * fo 
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fo  paflionatc  a regard  for  the  true  heir  of  their  royal 
family  ; and  even  though  he  be  weak  in  undemand- 
ing, or  infirm  in  years,  gave  him  fo  fenfible  a pre- 
ference above  perfons  the  mod  accomplilhed  in  fhin- 
ing  talents,  or  celebrated  for  great  atchievements  ? 
Would  not  every  popular  leader  put  in  his  claim  at 
every  vacancy,  or  even  without  any  vacancy  ; and 
the  kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  perpetual  wars 
and  convulfions  ? The  condition  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, furely,  was  not,  in  this  rcfpeft,  much  to  be  en- 
vied ; nor  is  that  of  the  Eajlern  nations,  who  pay 
little  regard  to  the  titles  of  their  fovereign,  but  facri- 
fice  them,  every  day,  to  the  caprice  or  momentary 
humour  of  the  populace  ot  foldiery.  It  is  but  a fool- 
ilh  wifdom,  which  is  fo  carefully  difpla^ed,  in  under- 
valuing princes,  and  placing  them  on  a level  with  the 
meaned  of  mankind.  To  be  fure,  an  anatomid  finds 
no  more  in  the  greated  monarch  than  in  the  lowed 
peafant  or  day-labourer  ; and  a moralift  may,  per- 
haps, frequently  find  lefs.  But  what  do  all  thefe  re- 
flexions tend  to  ? We,  all  of  us,  dill  retain  thefe  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  birth  and  family  ; and  neither 
in  our  ferious  occupations,  nor  mod  carelefs  amufe- 
ments,  can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A tra- 
gedy, that  fhould  reprefent  the  adventures  of  failors, 
or  porters,  or  even  of  private  gentlemen,  would  pre- 
fently  difgud  us  j but  one  that  introduces  kings  and 
princes,  acquires  in  our  eyes  an  air  of  importance 
and  dignity.  Or  fhould  a man  be  able,  by  his  fu- 
perior  wifdom,  to  get  entirely  above  fuch  prepoffefli- 
ons,  he  would  foon,  by  means  of  the  fame  wifdom, 
again  bring  himfelf  down  to  them,  for  the  fake  of 
fociety,  whofe  welfare  he  would  perceive  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  them.  Far  from  endeavour- 
ing to  undeceive  the  people  in  this  particular,  he 
would  cherifh  fuch  fentiments  of  reverence  to  their 
princes  ; as  requifite  to  preferve  a due  fubordination 
in  fociety.  $md  though  the  lives  of  tjyepty  thoufand 
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tnen  be  often  facrificed  to  maintain  a king  in  pof- 
feflion  of  his  throne,  or  preferve  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceflion  undifturbed,  he  entertains  no  indignation  at 
the  lofs,  bn  pretence  that  every  individual  of  thefe 
was,  perhaps,  in  himfelf,  as  valuable  as  the  prince 
he  ferved.  He  confiders  the  confequences  of  violat- 
ing the  hereditary  right  of  kings : Confequences, 
which  may  be  felt  for  many  centuries  ; while  the 
lofs  of  feveral  thoufand  inert  brings  fo  little  prejudice 
to  a large  kingdom,  that  it  may  not  be  perceived  a 
few  years  after. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  fucceflion  are 
of  an  oppolite  nature,  and  arife  from  this  very 
circumftance,  that  it  violates  hereditary  right ; 
and  places  :pn  the  throne  a prince,  to  whom 
birth  gave  no  title  to  that  dignity.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  hiftory  of  this  ifland,  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  have,  during  near  two  cen- 
turies, been  continually  upon  the  encreafe,  by  the 
divifion  of  the  church-lands,  by  the  alienations  of 
the  barons’  eftates,  by  the  progrefs  of  trade, 
and  above  all,  by  the  happinefs  of  our  fituati- 
bn,  which,  for  a long  time,  gave  us  fufficient  fe- 
curity,  without  any  Handing  army  or  military 
eftablilhment.  On  the  contrary,  public  liberty 
has  almoft  in  evety  other  nation  of  Europe, 
been,  during  the  fame  period,  extremely  upon 
the  decline  j while  the  people  Were  difgufted  at 
the  hardfliips  of  the  old  feudal  militia,  and  rather 
chofe  to  entrull  their  prince  with  mercenary  ar- 
mies, which  he  eafily  turned  againft  themfelves. 
It  was  nothing  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  fome 
of  our  Britifh  fovereigns  miflook  the  nature  of  the 
conftituticn,  at  leaf!,  the  genius  of  the  people  ; 
and  as  they  embraced  all  the  favourable  prece- 
dents left  them  by  their  anceftbrs,  they  overlooked 
all  thofe  which  were  Contrary,  and  which  fuppofed 
a limitation  in  our  government.  They  were  en- 
couraged in  this  miftake,  by  the  example  of  all 
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the  neighbouring  princes,  who  bearing  the  fame 
title  or  appellation,  and  being  adorned  with  the 
fame  enfigns  of  authority,  naturally  led  them  to 
claim  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  fpeeches,  and  proclamations  of 
James  I.  and  the  whole  train  of  that  prince’s  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  his  fon’s,  that  he  regarded  the 
Englifh  government  as  a fnnple  monarchy,  and 
never  imagined  that  any  considerable  part  of  his 
fubjects  entertained  a contrary  idea.  This  opinion 
made  thofe  monarchs  difeover  their  pretenfions, 
without  preparing  any  force  to  fupport  them  j and 
even  without  referve  or  difguife,  which  are  al- 
ways employed  by  thofe,  who  enter  upon  any  new 
projeft,  or  endeavour  to  innovate  m any  govern- 
ment. The  flattery  of  courtiers  farther  confirm- 
ed their  prejudices  ; and  above  all,  that  of  the 
clergy,  who  from  feveral  pafl'ages  of  feripture , 
and  th-fe  wrefted  too,  had  erefted  a regular  and 
avowed  fyftem  of  arbitrary  power.  The  only  me- 
thod of  deitroying,  at  once,  all  thefe  high  claims 
and  pretenfions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true  he- 
reditary line,  and  choofe  a prince,  who,  being 
plainly  a creature  of  the  public,  and  receiving 
the  crown  on  conditions,  exprelfed  and  avowed, 
found  his  authority  eftabliflied  on  the  fame  bot- 
tom with  the  privileges  of  the  people.  By  eled- 
ing  him  in  the  royal  line,  we  cut  off  all  hopes 
of  ambitious  fubje&s,  who  might,  in  future  emer- 
gencies, diflurb  the  government  by  their  cabals 
and  pretenfions : By  rendering  the  crown  heredi- 
tary in  his  family,  we  avoided  all  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  elective  monarchy : And  by  excluding 
the  lineal  heir,  we  fecured  all  our  conftitutionai 
limitations,  and  rendered  our  government  uni- 
form and  of  a piece.  The  people  cherilh  mo- 
narchy, becaufe  protected  by  it:  The  monarch 
favours  liberty,  becaufe  created  by  it.  And  thus 
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every  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  new  eftablifh- 
ment,  as  far  as  human  fkill  and  vvifdom  can  extend 
itfelf. 

Thefe  are  the  feparate  advantages  of  fixing  the 
fuccefiion,  either  in  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  or  in  that 
of  Hanover.  There  are  alfo  difadvantages  in  each 
cftabliftiment,  which  an  impartial  patriot  would  pon- 
der and  examine,  in  order  to  form  a juft  judgment 
upon  the  whole. 

The  difadvantages  of  the  proteftant  fuccefiion 
confift  in  the  foreign  dominions,  which  are  poffeff- 
ed  by  the  princes  of  the  Hanover  line,  and  which, 
it  might  be  fuppofed,  would  engage  us  in  the  in- 
trigues and  wars  of  the  continent,  and  lofe  us, 
in  fome  meafiire,  the  ineftimable  advantage  we 
poiTefs,  of  being  furrounded  and  guarded  by  the 
fea,  which  we  command.  The  difadvantages  of 
recalling  the  abdicated  family  confift  chiefly  in  their 
religion,  which  is  more  prejudicial  to  fociety  than 
that  eftablifhed  amongft  us,  is  contrary  to  it,  and 
affords  no  toleration,  or  peace,  or  fecurity  to  any 
other  communion. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  thefe  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages are  allowed  on  both  Tides ; at  leaft,  by 
every  one  who  is  at  all  fufceptible  of  argument 
or  reafoning.  "No  fubjed,  however  loyal,  pretends 
to  deny  that  the  dilputed  title  and  foreign  do- 
minions of  the  prelent  royal  family  are  a lofs. 
Nor  is  there  any  partizan  of  the  Stuarts,  but  will 
confefs,  that  the  claim  of  hereditary,  indefeaftble 
right,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  alfo 
difadvantages  in  that  family.  It  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  a philofopher  alone,  who  is  of  neither 
party,  to  put  all  the  circumftances  in  the  fcale, 
and  affign  to  each  of  them  its  proper  poife  and 
influence.  Such  a one  will  readily,  at  firft,  ac- 
knowledge that  all  political  queftions  are  infi- 
nitely complicated,  and  that  there  fcarcely  ever 
occurs,  in  any  deliberation,  a choice,  ‘ which  is 
L 1 2 either 
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cither  purely  good,  or  purely  ill.  Confequences* 
mixed  and  varied,  may  be  forefeen  to  flow  from 
every  meafure:  And  many  confequences,  unfore- 
feen,  do  always,  in  fa£l,  refult  from  every  one. 
Hefitation,  and  referve,  and  fufpence,  are,  there- 
fore, the  only  fentiments  he  brings  to  this  efiay 
or  trial.  Or  if  he  indulges  any  paflion,  it  is  that 
of  derifion  againft  the  ignorant  multitude,  who 
are  always  clamorous  and  dogmatical,  even  in  the 
nicell  queftions,  of  which,  from  want  of  temper, 
perhaps  flill  more  than  of  underftanding,  they  arc 
altogether  unfit  judges. 

But  to  fay  fomething  more  determinate  on  this 
head,  the  following  reflections  will,  I hope,  fhow 
the  temper,  if  not  the  underftandifig  of  a philo- 
sopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  firft  appearances, 
and  by  pafl  experience,  we  muft  allow  that  the 
advantages  of  a parliamentary  title  in  the  houfe 
of  Hanover  are  greater  than  thofe  of  an  undif- 
puted  hereditary  title  in  the  houfe  of  Stuart;  and 
that  our  fathers  aCted  wifely  in  preferring  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter.  So  long  as  the  houfe  of  Stu- 
art ruled  in  Great  Britain,  which,  with  feme  in* 
terruption,  was  above  eighty  years,  the  govern- 
ment was  kept  in  a continual  fever,  by  the  con- 
tention between  the  privileges  of  the  people  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  If  arms  were  drop- 
ped, the  noife  of  difputes  continued:  Or  if  thefe 
were  filenced,  jealoufy  flill  corroded  the  heart,  and 
threw  the  nation  into  an  unnatural  ferment  and 
diforder.  And  while  we  were  thus  occupied  in 
domeflic  difputes,  a foreign  power,  dangerous  to 
public  liberty,  ereCted  itfelf  in  Europe,  without 
any  oppofition  from  us,  and  even  fometimes  with 
our  abidance. 

But  during  thefe  lafl  fixty  years,  when  a parliamen- 
tary eftablifhment  has  taken  place  ; whatever  fac- 
tions may  have  prevailed  either  among  the  peo- 
ple 
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pie  or  in  public  aflemblies,  the  whole  force  of 
our  conftitutiop  has  always  fallen  to  one  fide, 
and  an  uninterrupted  harmony  has  been  preferv- 
ed  between  our  princes  and  our  parliaments. 
Public  liberty,  with  internal  peace  and  order, 
has  flourifhed  almoft  without  interruption  : Trade 
and  manufa&ures,  and  agriculture,  have  encreaf- 
ed  : The  arts,  and  fciences,  and  philofophy, 
have  been  cultivated.  Even  religious  parties 
have  been  neceflitated  to  lay  afide  their  mutu- 
al rancour  : And  the  glory  of  the  nation  has 
fpread  itfelf  all  over  Europe  ; derived  equal- 
ly from  our  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
from  vqlour  and  fuccefs  in  war.  So  long  and 
fo  glorious  a'iperiod  no  nation  almolf  can  boaft 
of:  Nor  is  there  another  inftance  in  the  whole 
hiftory  of  mankind,  that  fo  many  millions  of 
people  have,  during  fuch  a fpace  of  time, 
been  held  together,  in  a manner  fo  free,  fo 
rational,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature. 

But  though  this  recent  experience  feems  clear- 
ly to  decide  in  favour  of  the  prefent  efta- 
blifhment,  there  are  fome  circumflances  to  be 
thrown  into  the  other  fcale ; and  it  is  danger* 
qus  to  regulate  our  judgment  by  one  event  or 
example. 

We  have  had  two  rebellions,  during  the  flou- 
rifhing  period  above  mentioned,  befides  plots  and 
confpiracies  without  number.  And  if  none  of 
thefe  have  produced  any  very  fatal  event,  we 
may  ascribe  our  efcape  chiefly  to  the  narrow  ge- 
nius of  thofe  princes  who  difputed  our  eita- 
blifhment ; and  we  may  elteem  ourfelves  fo  far 
fortunate.  But  the  claims  of  the  banilhed  fami- 
ly, I fear,  are  not  yet  antiquated  ; and  who  can 
foretel,  that  their  future  attempts  will  produce  no 
greater  diforder  ? • 1 
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The  difputes  between  privilege  and  prerogative 
may  eafily  be  compofed  by  laws,  and  votes,  and 
conferences,  and  conceflions ; where  this  is  tole- 
rable temper  or  prudence  on  both  fides,  or  on  ei- 
ther fide.  Among  contending  titles,  the  queftion 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  fword,  and  by 
devaftation,  and  by  civil  war. 

A prince,  who  fills  the  throne  with  a difputed 
title,  dares  not  arm  his  fubje&s  ; the  only  method 
of  fecuring  a people  fully,  both  againft  domeftic 
oppreifion  and  foreign  conqueft. 

Notwithftanding  our  riches  and  renown,  what 
a critical  efcape  did  we  make  by  the  late  peace, 
from  dangers,  which  were  owing  not  fo  much  to 
bad  conduct  and  ill  fuccefs  in  war,  as  to  the 
pernicious  practice  of  mortgaging  our  finances,  and 
the  ftiil  more  pernicious  maxim  of  never  paying 
off  our  incumbrances  ? Such  fatal  meafures  would 
not  probably  have  been  embraced,  had  it  not  been 
to  fecure  a precarious  eftablifhment. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is 
to  be  embraced  rather  than  a parliamentary  one, 
which  is  not  fupported  by  any  other  views  or 
motives  ; a man  needs  only  tranfport  himfelf 
back  to  the  tera  of  the  reftoration,  and  fuppofe, 
that  he  had  had  a feat  in  that  parliament  which 
recalled  the  royal  family,  and  put  a period  to 
the  greateft  diforders  that  ever  arofe  from  the 
oppofite  pretenfions  of  prince  and  people.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  one,  that  had  pro- 
pofed,  at  that  time,  to  fet  afide  Charles  II.  and 
fettle  the  crown  on  the  Duke  of  York  or  Glou- 
cefter,  merely  in  order  to  exclude)  all  high  claims, 
like  thofe  of  their  father  and  grandfather?  Would 
not  fuch  a one  have  been  regarded  as  an  extra- 
vagant projector,  who  loved  dangerous  remedies, 
and  could  tamper  and  play  with  a government  and 
national  conftitution,  like  a quack  with  a fickly  pa- 
tient ? 
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In  reality,  the  reafon  affigned  by  the  nation  for 
excluding  the  race  of  Stuart,  and  fo  many  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  is  not  on  account 
of  their  hereditary  title  (a  reafon,  which  would,  to 
vulgar  apprehenfions  have  appeared  altogether  ab- 
furd),  but  on  account  of  their  religion.  Which 
leads  us  to  compare  the  difadvantages  above  men- 
tioned in  each  eflablifhment. 

I confefs,  that,  confidering  the  matter  in  gene, 
ral,  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  our  prince 
Ead  no  foreign  dominions,  and  could  confine  all 
his  attention  to  the  government  of  this  ifiand. 
For  not  to  mention  fome  real  inconveniencies 
that  may  refult  from  territories  on  the  continent, 
they  afford  f*ch  a handle  for  calumny  and  de- 
famation, as  is  greedily  feized  by  the  people,  al- 
ways difpofed  to  think  ill  of  their  fuperiors.  It 
muff,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  Hanover, 
is,  perhaps,  the  fpot  of  ground  in  Europe  the  leaft 
inconvenient  for  a King  of  England.  It  lies  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  at  adiftance  from  the  great  pow- 
ers, which  are  our  natural  rivals  : It  is  protected  by 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by  the  arms  of  its 
own  fovereign  : And  it  ferves  only  to  connect  us 
more  clofely  with  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  our  natural 
ally. 

The  religious  perfuafion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart 
is  an  inconvenience  of  a much  deeper  dye,  and 
would  threaten  us  with  much  more  difmal  con- 
fequences.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  with  its 
train  of  priefts  and  friars,  is  more  expenfive  than 
ours : Even  though  unaccompanied  with  -its  natu- 
ral attendants  of  inquifitors,  and  flakes,  and  gib- 
bets, it  is  lefs  facerdotal  from  the  regal  office 
(which  mult  be  prejudicial  to  any  Hate),  it  bellows 
the  former  on  a foreigner,  who  has  always  a fepa- 
rate  intereft  from  that  of  the  public,  and  may  of- 
ten have  an  oppofite  one. 
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But  were  this  religion  ever  fo  advantageous 
to  fociety,  it  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  efta- 
blifhed  among  us,  and  which  is  likely  to  keep 
poflcflion,  for  a long  time,  of  the  minds  of  the 
people.  And  though  it  is  much  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  progrefs  or  reafon  will,  bv  degrees,  a- 
bate  the  acrimony  of  oppofite  religions  all  over 
Europe  ; yet  the  l'pirit  of  moderation  has,  as  yet, 
made  too  flow  advances  to  be  entirely  trufted. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the 
fettleinent  in  the  family  of  Stuart,  which  frees  us 
from  a difputed  title,  feem  to  bear  fome  propor- 
tion with  thofe  of  the  fettlcment  in  the  family 
of  Hanover,  which  frees  us  from  the  claims  of 
prerogative.  But  at  the  fame  time,4  its  difadvan- 
tages,  by  placing  on  the  throne  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic, are  greater  than  thofe  of  the  other  efta- 
blifhment,  in  fettling  the  crown  on  a foreign  prince. 
What  party  an  impartial  patriot,  in  the  reign  of  K. 
William  or  CL  Anne,  would  have  chofen  amidft 
thefe  oppofite  views,  may,  perhaps,  to  fome  appear 
hard  to  determine. 

But  the  fettlement  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover 
has  adtually  taken  place.  The  princes  of  that  fa- 
mily, without  intrigue,  without  cabal,  without 
foiicitation  on  their  part,  have  beep  called  to 
mount  our  throne,  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  legiflative  body.  They  have,  fince  their 
acceflion,  difplayed,  in  all  their  aftions,  the  ut- 
moft  mildnefs,  equity,  and  regard  to  the  laws 
and  conllitution.  Our  own  minifters,  our  own 
parliaments,  ourfelves  have  governed  us  ; and  if 
Slight  ill  has  befallen  us,  we  can  only  blame  for- 
tune or  ourfelves.  What  a reproach  muft  we  become 
among  nations,  if,  difgufted  with  a fettlement  fo  deli- 
berately made,  and  whofe  conditions  have  been  fo  reli- 
giously obferved,  we  fhould  throw  every  thing  again 
intp  confufion  j and  by  our  levity  and  rebellious  dif- 

pofition. 
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fition,  prove  ourfelves  totally  unfit  for  any  date  but 
that  of  abfolute  flavery  and  fubje&ion  ? 

The  greateft  inconvenience,  attending  a difputed 
title,  is,  that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and 
rebellions.  What  wife  man,  to  avoid  this  ipconyenu 
ence,  would  run  dire&ly  into  civil  war  and  rebellion  ? 
Not  to  mention,  that  fo  long  poflefiion,  fecured  by  fo 
many  laws,  muft,  ere  this  time,  in  the  apprehenfion 
of  a great  part  of  the  nation,  have  begotten  a title  in 
the  houfe  of  Hanover,  independent  of  their  prefent 
poflefiion  : So  that  now  we  Ihould  not,  even  by  a 
revolution,  obtain  the  end  of  avoiding  a difputed 
title. 

No  revolution  made  by  national  forces,  will  ever 
be  able,  without  fome  other  great  neceflity,  to  abo- 
lilh  our  debts  and  incumbrances  in  which  the  intereft 
of  fo  many  perfons  is  concerned.  And  a revoluti- 
on made  by  foreign  forces,  is  a conqueft  : A calami- 
ty, with  which  the  precarious  balance  of  power 
threatens  us,  and  which  our  civil  diflentions  are  like- 
ly, above  all  other  circumftances,  to  bring  upon  us. 
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Idea  of  a Perfect  Commonwealth. 


X T is  not  with  forms  of  government,  as  with 
other  artificial  contrivances ; where  an  old  engine 
may  be  reje&ed,  if  we  can  difcover  another  more 
accurate  and  commodious,  or  where  trials  may 
fafely  be  made,  even  though  the  fuccefs  be  doubt- 
ful. An  eftablifhed  government  has  an  infinite 
advantage,  by  that  very  circumftance  of  its  be- 
ing eftablifhed  ; the  bulk  of  mankind  being  go- 
verned by  authority  not  reafon,  and  never  attri- 
buting authority  to  any  thing  that  has  not  the 
recommendation  of  antiquity.  To  tamper  there- 
fore in  this  affair,  or  try  experiments  merely  upon 
the  credit  of  fuppofed  argument  and  phiiofophy, 
can  never  be  the  part  of  a wife  magistrate,  who 
will  .bear  a reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks 
of  age  ; and  though  he  may  attempt  fome  im- 
provements for  the  public  good,  yet  will  he  ad- 
juft  his  innovations,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  the 
ancient  fabric,  and  preferve  entire  the  chief  pil- 
lars and  fupports  of  the  conftitution. 

The 
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The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much 
divided  concerning  that  figure  of  a fhip,  which  is 
the  moft  commodious  for  failing  ; and  Huygens, 
who  at  laft  determined  the  controverfy,  is  juftly 
thought  to  have  obliged  the  learned,  as  well  as  com-, 
mercial  world  ; though  Columbus  had  failed  to 
America,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  the  tour  of 
the  world,  without  any  fuch  difcovery.  As  one 
form  of  government  mult  be  allowed  more  perfect 
than  another,  independent  of  the  manners  and  hu- 
mours of  particular  men  ; why  may  we  not  enquire 
what  is  the  moft  perfeft  of  all,  though  the  common 
botched  and  inaccurate  goverments  feem  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  fociety,  and  though  it  be  not  fo  eafy 
to  eftablilh  a new  fyftem  of  government  as  to  build  a 
veflel  upon  a new  conftruftion  ? The  fubjefl  is  furely 
the  moft  worthy  curiofity  of  any  the  wit  of  man  can 
pofiibly  devife.  And  who  knows,  if  this  controverfy 
were  fixed  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  wife  and 
learned,  but,  in  fome  future  age,  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  of  reducing  the  theory  to  prac- 
tice, either  by  a difl'olution  of  fome  old  government, 
or  by  the  combination  of  men  to  form  a new  one,  in 
fome  diftant  part  of  the  world  r In  all  cafes,  it  muff 
be  advantageous  to  know  what  is  moft  perfect  in  the 
kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring  any  real  conftitu- 
tion  or  form  of  government  as  near  it  as  poflible,  by 
fuch  gentle  alterations  and  innovations  as  may  not 
give  too  great  difturbance  to  fociety. 

All  I pretend  to  in  the  prefent  efifay  is  to  revive 
this  l'ubject  of  fpeculation ; and  therefore  I fhall  de- 
liver my  fentiments  in  as  few  words  as  poflible.  A 
long  diflertation  on  that  head  would  not,  Tappre- 
hend,  be  very  acceptable  to  the  public,  who  will  be 
apt  to  regard  fuch  difquifitions  both  as  ufelefs  and 
chimerical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  fuppofe  great 
reformation  in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly 
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imaginary.  Of  this  nature,  are  the  Republic  of  Pla- 
to, and  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Oceana 
is  the  only  valuable  model  of  a commonwealth,  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public. 

The  chief  defers  of  the  Oceana  feem  to  be  thefe. 
Firjl,  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men, 
of  whatever  abilities,  by  intervals,  out  of  public  em- 
ployments. Secondly , Its  Agrarian  is  impracticable. 
Men  will  foon  learn  the  art,  which  was  praCtifed  in 
ancient  Rome,  of  concealing  their  poffelhons  under 
other  people’s  name  ; till  at  laft,  the  abufe  will  be- 
come fo  common,  that  they  will  throw  off  even 
the  appearance  of  reftraint.  Thirdly , The  Oceana 
provides  not  a fufficient  fecurity  for  liberty,  or  the  re- 
drefs  of  grievances.  The  fenate  mult  propofe,  and 
the  people  content ; by  which  means,  the  fenate 
have  not  only  a negative  upon  the  people,  but,  what 
is  of  much  greater  confequence,  their  negative  goes 
before  the  votes  of  the  people.  Were  the  King’s 
negative  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  Englilh  conllituti- 
on,  and  could  he  prevent  any  bill  from  coming  into 
parliament,  he  would  be  an  abfolute  monarch.  As 
his  negative  follows  the  votes  of  the  houfes,  it  is  of 
little  confequence  : Such  a difference  is  there  in  the 
manner  of  placing  the  fame  thing.  When  a popu- 
lar bill  has  been  debated  in  parliament,  is  brought 
to  maturity,  all  its  conveniencies  and  inconveniencies, 
weighed  and  balanced  ; if  afterwards  it  be  prefented 
for  the  royal  affent,  few  princes  will  venture  to  reje£t 
the  unanimous  defire  of  the  people.  But  could  the 
King  crulh  a difagreeable  bill  in  embryo  (as  was  the 
cafe,  for  fome  time,  in  the  Scottilh  parliament,  by 
means  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,)  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment would  have  no  balance,  nor  would  grievances 
ever  be  redreffed:  And  it  is  certain,  that  exorbitant 
power  proceeds  not,  in  any  government,  from  new 
laws,  fo  much  as  from  negle&ing  to  remedy  the 
abufes,  which  frequently  arife  from  the  old  ones.  A 
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government,  fays  Machiavel,  muft  often  be  brought 
back  to  its  original  principles.  It  appears  then,  that, 
in  the  Oceana,  the  whole  legiflature  may  be  faid 
to  reft  in  the  fenate  ; which  Harrington  would  own 
to  be  an  inconvenient  form  of  government,  efpecial- 
ly  after  the  Agrarian  is  aboliihed. 

Here  is  a form  of  government,  to  which  I cannot, 
in  theory,  difcover  any  confiderable  objection. 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of 
equal  extent,  be  divided  into  ioo  counties,  and  each 
county  into  ioo  parilhes,  making  in  all  ro,ooo. 
If  the  country,  propofed  to  be  eredted  into  a com- 
monwealth be  ot  more  narrow  extent,  we  may  di- 
minilh  the  number  of  counties}  but  never  bring 
them  below  thirty.  If  it  be  of  greater  extent,  it 
were  better  to  enlarge  the  parifhes,  or  throw  more 
parilhes  into  a county,  than  encreafe  the  number  of 
counties. 

Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  in 
the  county,  and  all  the  houfeholders  worth  500 
pounds  in  the  town  parifhes,  meet  annually  in 
the  parifh  church,  and  chufe,  by  ballot,  fome  free- 
holder of  the  county  for  their  member,  whom  we 
fhall  call  the  county  reprefentative. 

Let  the  100  county  reprefentatives,  two  days  af- 
ter their  eledfion,  meet  in  the  county  town,  and 
chufe  by  ballot  from  their  own  body,  ten  county 
magijirates , and  one  fenator.  There  are,  therefore, 
in  the  whole  commonwealth,  100  fenators,  1100 
county  inagiftrates,  and  10,000  county  reprefenta- 
tives. For  we  fhall  beftow  on  all  fenators  the 
authority  of  our  county  magiftrates,  and  on  all 
county  magiftrates  the  authority  of  county  re- 
prefentatives. 

Let  the  fenators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  en- 
dowed with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 
commonwealth ; the  power  of  peace  and  war,  of 
giving  ordefs  to  generals,  admirals,  and  ambaf- 
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fadors,  and,  in  Ihort,  all  the  prerogatives  of  a 
Britilh  King,  except  his  negative. 

Let  the  county  reprefentatives  meet  in  their  par- 
ticular counties,  and  poffefs  the  whole  legiflative 
power  of  the  commonwealth  ; the  greater  number 
of  counties  deciding  the  queftion  ; and  where 
thefe  are  equal,  let  the  fenate  have  the  calling 
vote. 

Every  new  law  mull  firll  be  debated  in  the  fe- 
nate ; and  though  rejected  by  it,  if  ten  fenators 
infill  and  protell,  it  mull  be  fent  down  to  the 
counties.  The  fenate,  if  they  pleafe,  may  join  to 
the  copy  of  the  law  their  reafons  for  receiving  or  re- 
jecting it. 

Becaufe  it1  would  be  troublefome  to  affem- 
ble  all  the  county  reprefentatives  for  every  tri- 
vial law,  that  may  be  requifite,  the  fenate  have 
their  choice  of  fending  down  the  law  either  to 
the  county  magillrates  or  county  reprefentatives. 

The  magillrates,  though  the  law  be  referred 
to  them,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  call  the  reprefen- 
tatives, and  fubmit  the  affair  to  their  determina- 
tion. 

Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  fenate 
to  the  county  magillrates  or  reprefentatives,  a 
copy  of  it,  and  of  the  fenate’s  reafons,  mull 
be  fent  to  every  reprefentative  eight  days  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  affembling,  in  order  to 
deliberate  concerning  it.  And  though  the  deter- 
rpination  be,  by  the  fenate,  referred  to  the  ma- 
gillrates, if  five  reprefentatives  of  the  county  order 
the  magillrates  to  affemble  the  whole  court  of  re- 
prefentatives, and  fubmit  the  affair  to  their  de- 
termination, they  mull  obey. 

Either  the  county  magillrates  or  reprefentatives 
may  give  to  the  fenator  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  a 
law  to  be  propofed  to  the  fenate  ; and  if  five 
counties  concur  in  the  fame  order,  the  law,  though 
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refufed  by  the  fenate,  muft  come  either  to  the  coun- 
ty magiftrates  or  reprefentatives,  as  is  contained  in  the 
order  of  the  five  counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a vote  either  of  their 
magiftrates  or  reprefentatives,  may  throw  any  man 
out  of  all  public  offices  for  a year.  Thirty  coun- 
ties for  three  years. 

The  fenate  has  a power  of  throwing  out  any  mem- 
ber or  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to 
be  re-ele£ted  for  that  year.  The  fenate  cannot 
throw  out  twice  in  a year  the  fenator  of  the  fame 
county. 

The  power  of  the  old  fenate  continues  for  three 
weeks  after  the  annual  ele&ion  of  the  county  re- 
prefentatives. Then  all  the  new  fenators  are  fhut 
up  in  a conclave,  like  the  cardinals ; and  by  an 
intricate  ballot,  fuch  as  that  of  Venice  or  Malta, 
they  chufe  the  following  magiftrates ; a prote&or, 
who  reprefents  the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  prefides  in  the  fenate  ; two  fecretaries  of  ftate  ; 
thefe  fix  councils,  a council  of  ftate,  a council 
of  religion  and  learning,  a council  of  trade,  a 
council  of  war,  a council  of  the  admiralty,  each 
council  confiding  of  five  perfons  ; together  with 
fix  commiflioners  of  the  treafury  and  a firft  com- 
miflioner.  All  thefe  muft  be  fenators.  The  fenate 
alfo  names  all  the  ambafladors  to  foreign  courts, 
who  may  either  be  fenators  or  not. 

The  fenate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  thefe,  but 
muft  re-eleft  them  every  year. 

The  protestor  and  two  fecretaries  have  fefiion 
and  fuffrage  in  the  council  of  ftate.  The  bufinefs 
of  that  council  is  all  foreign  politics.  The  coun- 
cil of  ftate  has  fefiion  and  fuffrage  in  all  the  other 
councils. 

The  council  of  religion  and  learning  infpefts  the 
univerfities  and  clergy.  That  of  trade  infpe6ts  eve- 
ry thing  that  may  affeO:,  commerce.  That  of  law 
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Infpedls  all  the  abufes  of  law  by  the  inferior  ma- 
giftrates,  and  examines  what  improvements  may  be 
made  of  the  municipal  law,  That  of  war  infpedts 
the  militia  and  its  difeipline,  magazines,  ftores,  & c. 
and  when  the  republic  is  in  war,  examines  into 
the  proper  orders  for  generals.  The  council  of 
admiralty  has  the  fame  power  with  regard  to  the 
navy,  together  with  the  nomination  of  the  cap- 
tains and  all  inferior  officers. 

None  of  thefe  councils  can  give  orders  them- 
felves,  except , where  they  receive  fuch  powers 
from  the  fenate.  In  other  cafes,  they  muft  com- 
municate every  thing  to  the  fenate. 

When  the  fenate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of 
the  councils  nay  aflemble  it  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  its  meeting. 

Befides  thefe  councils  or  courts,  there  is  ano- 
ther called  the  court  of  competitors  \ which  is  thus 
conftituted.  If  any  candidates  for  the  office  of 
fenator  have  more  votes  than  a third  of  the  re- 
prefentatives,  that  candidate,  who  has  mod  votes, 
next  to  the  fenator  eledted,  becomes  incapable  for 
one  year  of  all  public  offices,  even  of  being  a 
magiftrate  or  reprefentative:  But  he  takes  his  feat 
in  the  court  of  competitors.  Here  then  is  a court 
which  may  fometimes  confift  of  a hundred  mem- 
bers, fometimes  have  no  members  at  all  ; and  by 
that  means,  be  for  a year  abolilhed. 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the 
commonwealth.  It  has  only  the  infpedtion  of  pub- 
lic accounts,  and  the  accufing  of  any  before  the 
fenate.  If  the  fenate  acquit  him,  the  court  of 
competitors  may,  if  they  pleafe,  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, either  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives.  Upon  that 
that  appeal,  the  rpagiltrates  or  reprefentatives  meet  on 
the  day  appointed  by  the  court  of  competitors, 
and  chufe  in  each  county  three  perfons ; from 
which  number  every  fenator  is  excluded.  Thefe, 
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to  the  number  of  300,  meet  in  the  capital,  and 
bring  the  perfon  accufed  to  a new  trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propofe  any  law 
to  the  fenate ; and  if  refufed,  may  appeal  to  the 
people,  that  is,  to  the  magiftrates  or  reprefenta- 
tives,  who  examine  it  in  their  counties.  Every 
fenator,  who  is  thrown  out  of  the  fenate  by  a 
vote  of  the  court,  takes  his  feat  in  the  court  of 
competitors.  * 

The  fenate  poflefles  all  the  judicative  authority 
of  the  houfe  of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  from 
the  inferior  courts.  It  likewife  appoints  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Every  county  is  a kind  of  republic  within  it- 
felf,  and  the  reprefentatives  may  mike  bye-laws ; 
which  have  no  authority  ’till  three  months  after 
they  are  voted.  A copy  of  the  law  is  fent  to 
the  fenate,  and  to  every  other  county.  The  fe- 
nate, or  any  fingle  county,  may,  at  any  time, 
annul  any  bye-law  of  another  county. 

The  reprefentatives  have  all  the  authority  of 
the  Britifh  juftices  of  peace  in  trials,  commit- 
ments, &c. 

The  magiftrates  have  the  appointment  of  all 
the  officers  of  the  revenue  in  each  county.  All 
caufes  with  regard  to  the  revenue  are  carried  ul-_ 
timately  by  appeal  before  the  magiftrates.  They 
pafs  the  accompts  of  all  the  officers  ; but  mull; 
have  their  own  accompts  examined  and  palfed  at 
the  end  of  the  year  by  the  reprefentatives. 

The  magiftrates  name  recftors  or  minifters  to 
all  the  pariihes. 

The  Prefbyterian  government  is  eftablilhed ; and 
the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  court  is  an  aflembly  or 
fynod  of  all  the  prefbyters  of  the  county.  The 
magiftrates  may  take  any  caufe  from  this  court, 
and  determine  it  themfeives. 
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The  magiftrates  may  try  and  depofe  or  fufpend 
any  prefbyter. 

The  militia  is  eftabliffied  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Swiflerland,  which  being  well  known,  we  fhall 
not  infill  upon  it.  It  will  only  be  proper  to  make 
this  addition,  that  an  army  of  20,000  men  be 
annually  drawn  out  by  rotation,  paid  and  en- 
camped during  fix  weeks  in  fummer ; that  the 
duty  of  a camp  may  not  be  altogether  unknown. 

The  magiftrates  appoint  all  the  colonels  and 
downwards.  The  fenate  all  upwards.  During  war, 
the  general  appoints  the  colonel  and  downwards, 
and  his  commiffion  is  good  for  a twelvemonth. 
But  after  that,  it  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  ma* 
giflrates  of  thd  county,  to  which  the  regiment  be- 
longs. The  magiftrates  may  break  any  officer  in 
the  county  regiment.  And  the  fenate  may  do 
the  fame  to  any  officer  in  the  fervice.  If  the  ma- 
giftrates do  not  think  proper  to  confirm  the  ge- 
neral’s choice,  they  may  appoint  another  officer  in 
the  place  of  him  they  reject. 

All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the 
magiftrates  and  a jury.  But  the  fenate  can  flop 
any  trial,  and  bring  it  before  themfelves. 

Any  county  may  indidt  any  man  before  the  fe- 
nate for  any  crime. 

The  protestor,  the  two  fecretaries,  the  council 
of  ftate,  with  any  five  or  more  that  the  fenate 
appoints,  are  poffeffed,  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, of  dictatorial  power  for  fix  months. 

The  protestor  may  pardon  any  perfon  condemn- 
ed by  the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  af  the  army  that  is  in 
the  field  can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  capital,  which  we  fhall  call  London,  may 
be  allowed  four  members  in  the  fenate.  It  may 
therefore  be  divided  into  four  counties.  The  re- 
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prefentatives  of  each  of  tliefe  chufe  one  fenator, 
and  ten  magiftrates.  There  are  therefore  in  the 
city  four  fenators,  forty-four  magiftrates,  and  four 
hundred  reprefentatives.  The  magiftrates  have  the 
fame  authority  as  in  the  counties.  The  repre- 
fentatives alfo  have  the  fame  authority ; but  they 
never  meet  in  one  general  court  : They  give  their 
votes  in  their  particular  county,  or  divifton  of 
hundreds. 

When  they  enact  any  bye-law,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  counties  or  divifions  determines  the  mat- 
ter. And  where  thefe  are  equal,  the  magiftrates 
have  the  calling  vote. 

The  magiftrates  chufe  the  maypr,  Iheriff,  re- 
corder, and  other  officers  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  reprefentative,  ma- 
giftrate,  or  fenator,  as  fuch,  has  any  falary.  The 
protestor,  fecretaries,  councils,  and  ambafladors, 
have  falaries* 

The  firft  year  in  every  century  is  fet  apart  for 
correcting  all  inequalities,  which  time  may  have 
produced  in  the  reprefentative.  This  mull  be 
done  by  the  legillature. 

The  following  political  aphorifms  may  explain 
the  reafon  of  thefe  orders. 

The  lower  fort  of  people  and  fmall  proprietors 
are  good  judges  enough  of  one  not  very  diftant 
from  them  in  rank  or  habitation ; and  therefore, 
in  their  parochial  meetings,  will  probably  chufe  the 
belt,  or  nearly  the  bell  reprefentative  : But  they 
are  wholly  unfit  for  county  meetings,  and  for  elect- 
ing into  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic.  Their 
ignorance  gives  the  grandees  an  opportunity  of 
deceiving  them. 

Ten  thoufand,  even  though  they  were  not  an- 
nually eleCled,  are  a bafis  large  enough  for  any 
free  government.  It  is  true,  the  nobles  in  Po- 
land are  more  than  1 0,000,  and  yet  thefe  opprefs 
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the  people.  Bat  as  power  always  continues  there 
in  the  fame  perfons  and  families,  this  makes  them, 
in  a manner,  a different  nation  from  the  people. 
Befides  the  nobles  are  there  united  under  a few 
heads  of  families. 

All  free  governments  mult  confift  of  two  coun- 
cils, a leffer  and  greater  : or,  in  other  words,  of 
a fenate  and  people.  The  people,  as  Harrington 
obferves,  would  want  wifdom,  without  the  fenate : 
The  fenate,  without  the  people,  would  want  ho- 
nefly. 

A large  aflembly  of  1000,  for  inftance,  to  re- 
prefent  the  people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would 
fall  into  diforder.  If  not  allowed  to  debate,  the 
fenate  has  a jiegative  upon  them,  and  the  worft 
kind  of  negative,  that  before  refolution. 

Here  therefore  is  an  inconvenience,  which  no 
government  has  yet  fully  remedied,  but  which  is 
the  eafiefl  to  be  remedied  in  the  world.  If  the 
people  debate,  all  is  confufion  : If  they  do  not  de- 
bate, they  can  only  refolve  ; and  then  the  fenate 
carves  for  them.  Divide  the  people  into  many 
feparate  bodies  ; and  then  they  may  debate  with 
fafety,  and  every  inconvenience  feems  to  be  pre- 
vented. . 

Cardinal  de  Retz  fays,  that  all  numerous  afiem- 
blies,  however  compofed,  are  mere  mob,  and 
fwayed  in  their  debates  by  the  leaft  motive.  This 
we  find  confirmed  by  daily  experience.  When 
an  abfurdity  ftrikes  a member,  he  conveys  it  to 
his  neighbour,  and  fo  on,  till  the  whole  be  in- 
fected. Separate  this  great  body ; and  though 
every  member  be  only  of  middling  fenfe,  it  is 
not  probable,  that  any  thing  but  reafon  can  pre- 
vail over  the  whole.  Influence  and  example  be- 
ing removed,  good  fenfe  will  always  get  the  bet- 
ter of  bad  among  a number  of  people. 
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There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  againft 
in  every  fenate  : Its  combination,  and  its  divifion. 
Its  combination  is  molt  dangerous.  And  againft 
this  inconvenience  we  have  provided  the  follow- 
ing remedies.  i.  The  great  dependence  of  the 
fenators  on  the  people  by  annual  elections  ; and 
that  not  by  an  undiftinguifhable  rabble,  like  the 
Englifh  ele&ors,  but  by  men  of  fortune  and  edu- 
cation. 2.  The  fmall  power  they  are  allowed. 
They  have  few  offices  to  difpofe  of.  Alrnoft  all 
are  given  by  the  magiftrates  in  the  counties. 
3.  The  court  of  competitors,  which  being  com- 
pofed  of  men  that  are  their  rivals  next  to  them 
in  intereft,  and  uneafy  in  their  prefent  fituation, 
will  be  fure  to  take  all  advantages,  againft  them. 

The  divifion  of  the  fenate  is  prevented,  1.  By 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  number.  2.  As  fa&ion  fup- 
pofes  a combination  in  a feparate  intereft,  it  is  pre- 
vented by  their  dependence  on  the  people.  3.  They 
have  a power  of  expelling  any  fadtious  member. 
It  is  true,  when  another  member  of  the  fame 
fpirit  comes  from  the  county,  they  have  no  pow- 
er of  expelling  him  : Nor  is  it  fit  they  fhould  ; 
for  that  ffiows  the  humour  to  be  in  the  people, 
and  may  pollibly  arife  from  l'ome  ill  conduct  in 
public  affairs.  4.  Alrnoft  any  man,  in  a fenate 
io  regularly  chofen  by  the  people,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  fit  for  any  civil  office.  It  urould  be  proper, 
therefore,  for  the  fenate  to  form  forne  general  re- 
folutions  with  regard  to  the  difpofing  of  offices 
among  the  members  : Which  refolutions  would 
not  confine  them  in  critical  times,  when  extraor- 
dinary parts  on  the  one  hand,  or  extraordinary 
ftupidity  on  the  other,  appears  in  any  fenator  ; 
but  they  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  intrigue 
and  fadtion,  by  making  the  difpofal  of  the  offices 
a thing  of  courfe.  For  inftance,  let  it  be  a re- 
folution,  That  no  man  fhall  enjoy  any  office,  till 
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he  has  fat  four  years  in  the  fenate : That,  except 
ambaffadors,  no  man  fhall  be  in  office  two  years  fol- 
lowing : That  no  man  fhall  attain  the  higher  offices 
but  through  the  lower  : That  no  man  fhall  be  pro- 
testor twice,  &c.  The  fenate  of  Venice  govern 
themfelves  by  fuch  refolutions. 

In  foreign  politics  the  interefl  of  the  fenate 
can  fcarcely  ever  be  divided  from  that  of  the  peo- 
ple ; and  therefore  it  is  fit  to  make  the  fenate  ab- 
folute  with  regard  to  them  ; otherwife  there  could 
be  no  fecrecy  or  refined  policy.  Befides,  without 
money  no  alliance  can  be  executed  ; and  the  fenate 
is  flill  fufficiently  dependant.  Not  to  mention,  that 
the  legiflative  power  being  always  fuperior  to  the 
executive,  the,  magiflrates  or  reprefentatives  may  in- 
terpofe  whenever  they  think  proper. 

The  chief  fupport  of  the  Britifh  government  is  the 
oppofition  of  interefts  ; but  that,  though  in  the  main 
ferviceable,  breeds  endlefs  faStions.  In  the  forego- 
ing plan,  it  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the 
harm.  The  competitors  have  no  power  of  controlling 
the  fenate  : They  have  only  the  power  of  accufmg, 
and  appealing  to  the  people. 

It  is  neceffary,  likewife,  to  prevent  both  combina- 
tion and  divifion  in  the  thoufand  magiflrates.  This 
is  done  fufficiently  by  the  feparation  of  places  and  in- 
terefls. 

But  left  that  fhould  not  be  fufficient,  their  depend- 
ence on  the  10,000  for  their  elections,  ferves  to  the 
fame  purpofe. 

Nor  is  that  all  : For  the  10,000  may  refume  the 
power  whenever  they  pleafe  ; and  not  only  when 
they  all  pleafe,  but  when  any  five  of  a hundred  pleafe, 
which  will  happen  upon  the  very  fir  ft  fulpicion  of  a 
feparate  interefl. 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a body  either  to  unite 
or  divide,  except  when  they  meet  in  one  place,  and 
fall  under  the  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not 

to 
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to  mention  their  annual  ele&ion,  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  that  are  of  any  confideration. 

A fmall  commonwealth  is  the  happieft  govern- 
ment in  the  world  within  itfelf,  becaufe  every  thing 
lies  under  the  eye  of  the  rulers  : But  it  may  be  fub- 
dued  by  great  force  from  without.  This  fcheme 
feems  to  have  all  the  advantages  both  of  a great  and 
a little  commonwealth. 

Every  county-law  may  be  annulled  either  by  the 
fenate  or  another  county  j becaufe  that  fhows  an  op- 
pofition  cf  intereft : In  which  cafe  no  part  ought  to 
decide  for  itfelf.  The  matter  muft  be  referred  to  the 
whole,  which  will  belt  determine  what  agrees  with 
general  intereft. 

As  to  the  clergy  and  militia,  the  r&ifons  of  thefe 
orders  are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the 
clergy  on  the  civil  magiftrates,  and  without  a mili- 
tia, it  is  in  vain  to  think  that  any  free  government 
will  ever  have  fecurity  or  liability. 

In  many  governments,  - the  inferior  magiftrates 
have  no  rewards  but  what  arife  from  their  ambiti- 
on, vanity,  or  public  fpirit.  The  falaries  of  the 
French  judges  amount  not  to  the  intereft  of  the  furns 
they  pay  for  their  offices.  The  Dutch  burgo- mas- 
ters have  little  more  immediate  profit  than  the  Eng- 
lifh  juftices  of  peace,  or  the  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  formerly.  But  left  any  ffiould  fufpect, 
that  this  would  beget  negligence  in  the  adminiftrati- 
on  (which  is  little  to  be  feared,  confidering  the  na- 
tural ambition  of  mankind),  let  the  magiftrates  have 
competent  falaries.  The  fenators  have  accefs  to  fo 
many  honourable  and  lucrative  offices,  that  their 
attendance  needs  not  be  bought.  There  is  little 
attendance  required  of  the  reprefentatives. 

That  the  foregoing  plan  of  government  is  pradti- 
cable,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  confiders  the  refcm- 
blance  that  it  bears  to  the  commonwealth  of  the  U- 
nited  Provinces,  a wife  and  renowned  government. 
The  alterations  in  the  prefent  fcheme  feem  all  evi- 
dently 
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dently  for  the  better.  1.  The  reprefentation  is  more 
equal.  1.  The  unlimited  power  of  the  burgo-maf- 
ters  in  the  towns,  which  forms  a perfeft  ariltocracy 
in  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  is  corre&ed  by  a well- 
tempered  democracy,  in  giving  to  the  people  the  an- 
nual eledion  of  the  county  reprefentatives.  3.  The 
negative,  which  every  province  and  town  has  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  Dutch  republic,  with  regard  to 
alliances,  peace  and  war,  and  the  impofition  of  taxes, 
is  here  removed.  4.  The  counties,  in  the  prefent 
plan,  are  not  fo  independent  of  each  other,  nor  do 
they  form  feparate  bodies  fo  much  as  the  feven  pro- 
vinces ; where  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  the  fmaller 
provinces  and  towns  againft  the  greater,  particularly 
Holland  and  jAmfterdam,  have  frequently  difturbed 
the  government.  5.  Larger  powers,  though  of  the 
fafeft  kind,  are  intrufted  to  the  fenate  than  the  States 
General  poflefs ; by  which  means,  the  former  may 
become  more  expeditious,  and  fecret  in  their  refolu- 
tions,  than  it  is  poflible  for  the  latter. 

The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the 
Britifh  government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  molt 
perfect  model  of  limited  monarchy,  feern  to  be  the 
following.  Firjl,  The  plan  of  Cromwell’s  parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  reftored,  by  making  the  repre- 
fentation equal,  and  by  allowing  none  to  vote  in 
the  county  elections  who  poflefs  not  a property  of 
200  pounds  value.  Secondly,  As  fuch  a houfe  of 
Commons  would  be  too  weighty  for  a frail  houfe  of 
Lords,  like  the  prefent,  the  Bifhops  and  Scotch  Peers 
ought  to  be  removed : The  number  of  the  upper 
houfe  ought  to  be  raifed  to  three  or  four  hundred  : 
Their  feats  not  hereditary,  but  during  life  : They 
ought  to  have  the  election  of  their  own  members  ; 
and  no  commoner  fhould  be  allowed  to  refufe  a feat 
that  was  offered  him.  By  this  means  the  houfe  of 
Lords  would  confift  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief 
credit,  abilities,  and  intereft  in  the  nation  ; and  eve- 
ry turbulent  leader  in  the  houfe  of  Commons  might 

be 
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be  taken  oft,  and  conne&ed  by  intereft  with  the 
houf  oi  Peers.  Such  an  ariftocracy  would  be  an 
excellent  barrier  both  to  the  monarchy  and  againft: 
it.  At  prefent,  the  balance  of  our  government  de- 
pends in  fotne  meafure  on  the  abilities  and  behavi- 
our of  the  fovereign  j which  are  variable  and  uncer- 
tain circumftances. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  corrected, 
feems  (till  liable  to  three  great  inconveniencies.  Firjl , 
It  removes  not  entirely,  though  it  may  foften,  the 
parties  of  court  and  country.  Secondly , The  king’s 
perfonal  character  mull  ftill  have  great  influence  on 
the  government.  Thirdly , The  fword  is  in  the  hands 
of  a Angle  perfon,  who  will  always  negled  to  difei- 
pline  the  militia,  in  order  to  have  a pretence  for  keep- 
ing up  a {landing  army. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  fubjeft,  with  obferving 
the  falfehood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large 
ftate,  fuch  as  France  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be 
modelled  into  a commonwealth,  but  that  fuch  a form 
of  government  can  only  take  place  in  a city  orfmall 
territory.  The  contrary  feems  probable.  Though 
it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a republican  govern- 
ment in  an  extenfive  country  than  in  a city  ; there  is 
more  facility,  when  once  it  is  formed,  of  preferving 
it  ileadv  and  uniform,  without  tumult  and  faftion. 
It  is  not  eafy,  for  the  diftant  parts  of  a large  ftate  to 
combine  in  any  plan  of  free  government  ; but  they 
eaftly  confpire  in  the  efteem  and  reverence  for  a An- 
gle perfon,  who,  by  means  of  this  popular  favour, 
may  feize  the  power,  and  forcing  the  more  obftinate 
to  fubmit,  may  eftablifti  a monarchical  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  a city  readily  concurs  in  the 
fame  notions  of  government,  the  natural  equality 
of  property  favours  liberty,  and  the  nearnefs  ot  ha- 
bitation enables  the  citizens  mutually  to  affift  each 
other.  Even  under  abfolute  princes,  the  fubordinate 
government  of  cities  is  commonly  republican  ; while 
that  of  counties  and  provinces  is  monarchical.  But 
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thefc  fame  circumftances,  which  facilitate  the  erec- 
tion of  commonwealths  in  cities,  render  their  confti- 
tution  more  frail  and  uncertain.  Democracies  are 
turbulent.  For  however  the  people  may  be  leparat- 
ed  or  divided  into  fmall  parties,  cither  in  their  votes 
or  eledtions  ; their  near  habitation  in  a city  will  al- 
ways make  the  force  of  popular  tides  and  currents 
very  fenfible.  Ariftocracies  are  better  adapted  for 
peace  and  order,  and  accordingly  were  moil  admir- 
ed by  ancient  writers ; but  they  are  jealous  and 
oppreffive.  In  a large  government,  which  is  mo- 
delled with  mafterly  {kill,  there  is  compals  and  room 
enough  to  refine  the  democracy,  from  the  lower 
people,  who  may  be  admitted  into  the  firll  ele&ions 
or  firft  concoction  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  high- 
er magiflrates,  who  diredt  all  the  movements.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  parts  are  fo  diflant  and  remote, 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  either  by  intrigue,  prejudice, 
or  paffion,  to  hurry  them  into  any  meafures  againft 
the  public  intereft. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enquire,  whether  fuch  a govern- 
ment would  be  immortal.  I allow  the  juftnefs  of 
the  poet’s  exclamation  on  the  endlefs  projects  of  hu- 
man race,  Man  and  for  ever  ! The  world  itfelf  pro- 
bably is  not  immortal.  Such  confuming  plagues 
may  arife  as  would  leave  even  a perfect  government 
a weak  prey  to  its  neighbours.  Vvre  know  not  to 
what  length  enthufiafm,  or  other  extraordinary 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  may  tranfport  men, 
to  the  negle£t  of  all  order  and  public  good.  Where 
difference  of  intereff  is  removed,  whimfical  and  un- 
accountable factions  often  arife,  from  perfonal  favour 
or  enmity.  Perhaps,  ruff  may  grow  to  the  fprings 
of  the  mod  accurate  political  machine,  and  diforder 
its  motions.  Laftly,  extenfive  conquefts,  when  pur- 
fued,  muff  be  the  ruin  of  every  free  government; 
and  of  the  more  perfect  governments  fooner  than  of 
the  imperfect  ; becaufe  of  the  very  advantages 
which  the  former  poffefs  above  the  latter.  And 

though 
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though  fuch  a (late  ought  to  eftablilh  a fundamental 
law  againft  conquefts  ; yet  republics  have  ambition 
. as  well  as  individuals,  and  prel’ent  intereft  makes 
men  forgetful  of  their  pofterity.  It  is  a lufficient 
incitement  to  human  endeavours,  that  fuch  a go- 
vernment would  flourilh  for  many  ages  ; without 
pretending  to  bellow,  on  any  work  of  man,  that  im- 
mortality, which  the  Almighty  feems  to  have  refufed 
to  his  own  productions. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  20. 

I HAVE  taken  it  for  granted,  according  to  the  fup- 
pofition  of  Machiavel,  that  the  ancient  Perfians  had  no 
nobility ; though  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecft,  that 
the  Florentine  fecretary,  who  feems  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  than  the  Greek  authors, 
was  miftaken  in  this  particular-  The  more  ancient 
Perfians,  whofe  manners  are  defcribed  by  Xenophon, 
were  a free  people,  and  had  nobility.  Their  o^otj^o* 
were  preferved  even  after  the  extending  of  their  con- 
quefts  and  the  confequent  change  of  their  government. 
Arrian  mentions  them  in  Darius’s  time,  De  exped.  Alex, 
lib.  ii.  Hiftorians  alfo  fpeak  often  of  the  perfons  in 
command  as  men  of  family.  Tygranes,  who  was  ge- 
neral of  the  Medes  under  Xerxes,  was  of  the  race  of 
Achmasnes,  Herod,  lib.  vii.  cap.  62.  Artachaenas,  who 
dire&ed  the  cutting  of  the  canal  about  mount  Athos, 
was  of  the  fame  family.  Id.  cap.  117.  Megabyzus 
was  one  of  the  feven  eminent  Perfians  who  confpired 
againft  the  Magi.  His  fon,  Zopyrus,  was  in  the  high- 
eft  command  under  Darius,  and  delivered  Babylon  to 
him.  His  great-grandfon,  Zopyrus,  was  alfo  eminent, 
and  was  banifhed  Perfia.  Herod,  lib.  iii.  Thuc.  lib. 
i.  Rofaces,  who  commanded  an  army  in  Egypt  under 
Artaxerxes,  was  alfo  defcended  from  one  of  the  feven 
confpirators,  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi.  Agefilaus,  in  Xeno- 
phon, Hift.  Grsec.  lib.  iv.  being  defirous  of  making  a 
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marriage  betwixt  king  Cotys  his  ally,  and  the  daughter 
of  Spithridates,  a Perfian  of  rank,  who  had  deferted  to 
him,  firft  afks  Cotys  what  family  Spithridates  is  of. 
One  of  the  mod  conliderable  in  Perfia,  fays  Cotys. 
Ariaeus,  when  offered  the  fovereignty  by  Clearchus  and 
the  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  refufed  it  as  of  too  low  a 
rank,  and  faid,  that  fo  many  eminent  Perfians  would 
never  endure  his  rule.  Id.  de  exped.  lib.  ii.  Some  of 
the  families  defcended  from  the  feven  Perfians  above- 
mentioned  remained  during  all  Alexander’s  fucceflors; 
and  Mithridates,  in  Antiochus’s  time,  is  faid  by  Poly- 
bius to  be  defcended  from  one  of  them,  lib.  v.  cap.  43. 
Artabazus  was  efteemed,  as  Arrian  fays,  ty  to  is  TrpuTois 
riepcr&H.  lib.  iii.  And  when  Alexander  married  in  one 
day  80  of  his  captains  to  Perfian  women,  his  intention 
plainly  was  to  ally  the  Macedonians  with  the  moft 
eminent  Perfian  families.  Id  lib.  vii.  I^iodorus  Sicu- 
lus fays  they  were  of  the  moft  noble  birth  in  Perfia, 
lib.  xvii.  The  government  of  Perfia  was  defpotic,  and 
conducted  in  many  refpebis,  after  the  eaftern  manner, 
but  was  not  carried  fo  far  as  to  extirpate  all  nobility, 
and  confound  all  ranks  and  orders.  It  left  men  who 
were  ftill  great,  by  themfelves  and  their  family,  inde- 
pendent of  their  office  and  commiffion.  And  the  rea^- 
i’on  why  the  Macedonians  kept  fo  eafily  dominion  over 
them  was  owing  to  other  caufes  eafy  to  be  found  in 
the  hiftorians;  though  it  muft  be  owned  that  Machi- 
avel’s  reafoning  is,  in  itfelf,  juft,  however  doubtful  its 
application  to  the  prefent  cafe. 

NOTE  [BJ,  P.  45. 

that  influence  of  the  crown , which  I would  juftify, 
I mean  only  that  which  arifes  from  the  'offices  and  ho- 
nours that  are  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  As  to  pri- 
vate bribery , it  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light 
as  the  practice  of  employing  fpies,  which  is  fcarcely 
juftifiable  in  a good  minifter,  and  is  infamous  in  a bad 
one : But  to  be  a fpy,  or  to  be  corrupted,  is  always 
infamous  under  all  minifters,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a fhamelefs  proftitution.  Polybius  juftly  efteems  the  pe- 
cuniary influence  of  the  fenate  and  cenfors  to  be  one 
of  the  regular  and  conftitutional  weights,  which  preferved 
the  balance  of  the  Roman  government.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  15. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [C],  p.  61. 

X S A Y in  part ; For  it  is  a vulgar  error  to  imagine, 
that  the  ancients  were  as  great  friends  to  toleration  as 
the  Englifh  or  Dutch  are  at  prefent.  The  laws  againft 
external  fuperftition,  amongft  the  Romans,  were  as  ancf* 
ent  as  the  time  of  the  twelve  tables ; and  the  Jews  as 
well  as  Chriftians  were  fometimes  punifhed  by  them ; 
though  in  general,  thefe  laws  were  not  rigoroufly  exe<- 
cuted.  Immediately  after  the  conqueft  of  Gaul,  they 
forbad  all  but  the  natives  to  be  initiated  into  the  religi- 
on of  the  Druids  ; and  this  was  a kind  of  perfecution. 
In  about  a century  after  this  conqueft,  the  emperor, 
Claudius,  quite  abolilhed  that  fuperftition  by  penal  laws  5 
which  would  have  been  a very  grievous  perfecution,  if 
the  imitation  df  the  Roman  manners  had  not,  before- 
hand, weaned  the  Gauls  from  their  ancient  prejudices. 
Suetonius  in  vita  Claudii.  Pliny  afcribes  the  abolition 
of  the  Druidical  fuperftitions  to  Tiberius,  probably  be- 
caufe  that  emperor  had  taken  fome  fteps  towards  reilfain- 
ing  them  (lib.  xxx.  cap.  i.)  This  is  an  inftance  of  the 
ufual  caution  and  moderation  of  the  Romans  in  fuch 
cafes  j and  very  different  from  their  violent  and  fangui- 
nary  method  of  treating  the  Chri/lians.  Hence  we  may 
entertain  a fufpicion,  that  thofe  furious  perfections  of 
Chrijiianity  were  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  impru- 
dent zeal  and  bigotry  of  the  fir  ft  propagators  of  that  fedl ; 
and  Ecclefiaftical  hiftory  affords  us  many  reafons  to  con- 
firm this  fufpicion. 

NOTE  [D],  p.  109. 

X * „ 

HE  orators  formed  the  tafte  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, not  the  people  of  the  orators.  Gorgias  Leontinus 
was  very  taking  with  them,  till  they  became  acquainted 
with  a better  manner.  Plis  figures  of  fpeech,  fays  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  his  antithefis,  his  io-ooa®-,  his  o/xoiot‘mvtov, 
which  are  now  defpifed,  had  a great  effect  upon  the  au- 
dience. Lib.  xii.  page  106.  ex  editione  Rhod.  It  is  in  vain 
therefore  for  modern  orators  to  plead  the  tafte  of  their 
hearers  as  an  apology  for  their  lame  performances.  It 
would  be  a ftrange  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity,  not 

to 
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to  allow  a British  parliament  to  be  naturally  fuperior  in 
judgment  and  delicacy  to  an  Athenian  mob. 

NOTE  [E],  p.  126. 

If  it  be  alked  how  we  can  reconcile  to  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples the  happinefs,  riches,  and  good  police  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  who  have  always  been  governed  by  a monarch,  and 
can  fcarcely  form  an  idea  of  a free  government ; I would 
anf'.ver,  that  though  the  Chinefe  government  be  a pure 
monarchy,  it  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  abfolute.  This, 
proceeds  from  a peculiarity  in  the  fituation  of  that  country : 
They  have  no  neighbours,  except  the  Tartars,  from  whom 
they  were,  in  fome  meafure?  fecured,  at  leall:  feemed  to  be 
fecured,  by  their  famous  wall,  and  by  the  great  fuperiority 
of  their  numbers.  By  this  means,  militarv  difcipline  has 
always  been  much  neglefted  amongft  them';  and  their 
Banding  forces  are  mere  militia,  of  the  worft  kind ; and 
unfit  to  fupprefs  any  general  infurrection  in  countries  fo 
extremely  populous.-  The  fword,  therefore,  may  proper- 
ly be  faid  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  which 
is  a fufficient  reftrairit  upon  the  monarch,  and  obliges  him 
to  lay  his  mandarins  or  governors  of  provinces  under  the 
reftraint  of  general  laws,  in  order  to  prevent  thofe  rebel- 
lions, which  we  learn  from  hiftory  to  have  been  fo  frequent 
and  dangerous  in  that  government.  Pefhaps,  a pure 
monarchy  of  this  kind,  were  it  fitted  for  defence  againft 
foreign  enemies,  would  be  the  belt  of  all  governments,  as 
having  both  the  tranquility  attending  kingly  power,  and  the 
moderation  and  liberty  of  popular  afiemblies. 

NOTE  [F],  p.  179. 

Were  I not  afraid  of  appearing  too  philofophical,  I 
fhould  remind  my  reader  of  that  famous  doctrine,  fup po- 
led to  be  fully  proved  in  modern  times,  “ That  taftes  and 
“ colours,  and  all  other  fenlible  qualities,  lie  not  in  the 
“ bodies,  but  merely  in  the  fenfes.”  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and  vice.  This  doitrine, 
however,  takes  off  no  more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter 
qualities,  than  from  that  of  the  former;  nor  need  it  give- 
any  umbrage  either  to  critics  or  moralifts.  Though  co- 
lours were  allowed  to  lie  only  in  the  eye,  would  dyers  or 
painters  ever  be  lefs  regarded  or  efieemed  ? There  is  a 
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fufficient  uniformity  in  the  fenfes  and  feelings  of  mankind, 
to  make  all  thefe  qualities  the  objeXs  of  arts  and  reafon- 
ing,  and  to  have  the  greateft  influence  on  life  and  manners. 
And  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  difcovery  above  mentioned  in 
natural  philofophy,  makes  no  alteration  on  aXion  and 
conduct ; why  fhould  a like  difcovery  in  moral  philofophy 
make  any  aberration? 


NOTE  [G],  p.  191. 

T H E Sceptic,  perhaps,  carries  the  matter  too  far, 
when  he  limits  all  philofopiiical  topics  and  reflections  to 
thefe  two.  There  feem  to  be  others,  whofe  truth  is  un- 
deniable, and  whofe  natural  tendency  is  to  tranquillize  and 
foften  all  tlife  paffions.  Philofophy  greedily  feizes  thefe, 
ftudies  them,  weighs  them,  commits  them  to  the  memory, 
and  familiarizes  them  to  the  mind  : And  their  influence  on 
tempers,  which  are  thoughtful,  gentle,  and  moderate,  may 
be  confiderable.  But  what  is  their  influence,  you  will  fay, 
if  the  temper  be  antecedently  difpofed  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  that  to  which  they  intend  to  form  it  ? They  may 
at  lead,  fortify  that  temper,  and  furnifh  it  with  views,  by 
which  it  may  entertain  and  nourifh  itfelf.  Here  are  a few 
examples  of  philofophical  reflexions. 

1.  Is  it  not  certain,  that  every  condition  has  concealed 
ills  ? Then  why  envy  any  body  ? 

'2.  Every  one  has  known  ills  ; and  there  is  a compenfa- 
tion  throughout.  Why  not  be  contented  with  the  prefent  ? 

3.  Cuftom  deadens  the  fenfe  both  of  the  good  and  the 
ill,  and  levels  every  thing. 

4.  Health  and  humour  all.  The  reft  of  little  confe- 
quence,  except  thefe  be  affeXed. 

5.  How  many  other  good  things  have  I ? Then  why 
be  vexed  for  one  ill  ? 

6.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  which  I 
complain  ? How  many  envy  me  ? 

7.  Every  good  mult  be  paid  for  : Fortune  by  labour, 
favour  by  flattery.  Would  I keep  the  price,  yet  have  the 
commodity  ? 

8.  ExpeX  not  too  great  happinefs  in  life.  Human  na- 
ture admits  it  not. 

* N n 9.  Propofe- 
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9.  Propofe  not  a happinefs  too  complicated..  But  does 
that  depend  on  me?  Yes:  the  firft  choice  does.  Life  is 
like  a game:  One  may  choofe  the  game:  And  paffion,  by 
degrees,  feizes  the  proper  object. 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  confola- 
tion,  which  time  infallibly  brings  to  every  affliction. 

11.  I delire  to  be  rich.  Why?  That  I may  poffefs  ma- 
ny fine  objects;  houfes,  gardens,  equipage,  & c.  How- 
many  fine  obje&s  does  nature  offer  to  every  one  without 
expence?  If  enjoyed,  fufficient.  If  not:  See  the  effeCt 
of  cuftom  or  of  temper,  which  would  foon  take  off  the 
relifh  of  the  riches. 

12.  I defire  fame.  Let  this  occur:  If  I aCt  well,  I (hall 
have  the  efteem  of  all  my  acquaintance.  And  what  is  all 
the  reft  to  me  ? 

Thefe  reflections  are  fo  obvious,  that  it  is  a,  wonder  they 
occur  not  to  every  man:  So  convincing,  that  it  is  a won- 
der they  perfuadenot  every  man.  But  perhaps  they  do  oc- 
cur to  and  perfuade  moft  men;  when  they  confider  human 
life,  by  a general  and  calm  furvey:  But  tivere  any  real, 
affedting  incident  happens;  when  paffion  is  awakened,  fan- 
cy agitated,  example  draws,  and  counfel  urges;  the  philo- 
fopher  is  loft  in  the  man,  and  he  feeks  in  vain  for  that  per- 
fuafion  which  before  fsemed  fo  firm  ahd  unffiaken.  What 
remedy  for  this  inconvenience?  Affift  yourfelf  by  a fre- 
quent perufal  of  the  entertaining  moralifts:  Have  recourfe 
to  the  learning  of  Plutarch,  the  imagination  of  Lucian, 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  wit  of  Seneca,  the  gaiety 
of  Montaigne,  the  fublimity  of  Shaftesbury.  Mo- 
ral precepts,  fo  couched,  ftrike  deep,  and  fortify  the  mind 
againft  the  illufions  of  paffion.  But  truft  not  altogether  to 
external  aid:  By  habit  and  ftudy  acquire  that  philosophical 
temper  which  both  gives  force  to  reflection,  and  by'  render- 
ing  a great  part  of  your  happinefs  independent,  take  off 
the  edge  from  all  disorderly  paffions,  and  tranquilizes  the 
mind.  Defpife  not  thefe  helps;  but  confide  not  to  much 
in  them  neither;  unlefs  nature  has  been  favourable!  in  the 
temper,  with  which  ffie  has  endowed  you. 
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NOTE  [H],  p.  215. 

Jt  is  a faying  of  Menander,  Ko^Jr  rpoen&Vw?,  ad’  «V  tl 
or\d  m\ Sio?  Ot>9s?f  ylvoir'  xv , MeN.  apud  StoB^EUM.  It 
is  not  in  the' power  of  God  to  make  a polite  foldier.  The  con*- 
trary  obfervation  with  regard  to  the  manners  of  foldiers 
takes  place  in  pur 'days.  This  feems  to  me  a preemp- 
tion, that  the  ancients  owed  all  their  refinements  and 
civility  to  books  and  ftudy  ; for  which,  indeed,  a fol- 
dier’s  life  is  not  fo  well  calculated.  Company  and  the 
world  is  their  fphere.  And  if  there  be  any  politenefa 
to  be  learned  from  company,  they  will  certainly  have 
a confiderable  {hare  of  it. 


’ NOTE  II],  p.  215. 

^1' HOUGH  all  mankind  have  a ftrong  propenfity  to 
religion  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  difpofitions  ; yet 
are  there  few  or  none,  who  have  it  to  that  degree, 
and  with  that  conftancy,  which  is  requifite  to  fupport 
the  character  of  this  profelfion.  It  muft,  therefore,  hap- 
pen, that  clergymen,  being  drawn  from  the  common 
mafs  of  mankind,  as  people  are  to  other  employments, 
by  the  views  of  profit,  the  greater  part,  though  no  atheifts 
or  free-thinkers  ,.will  find  it  neceflary,  on  particular  oc- 
cafions,  to  feign  more  devotion  than  they  are,  at  that 
time,  poflefled  of,  and  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
fervor  and  ferioufnefs,  even  when  jaded  with  the  exer- 
cifes  of  their  religion,  or  when  they  have  their  minds 
engaged  in  the  common  occupations  of  life.  They  mult 
not,  like  the  reft  of  the  world,  give  fcope  to  their  na- 
tural movements  and  fentiments  : They  muft  fet  a guard 
over  their  looks  and  words  and  actions  : And  in  order  to 
fupport  the  veneration  paid  them  by  the  multitude,  they 
muft  not  only  keep  a remarkable  referve,  but  muft  promote 
the  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  by  a continued  grimace  and  hy- 
pocrify.  This  dilfimulation  often  deftroys  the  candor  and 
ingenuity  of  their  temper,  and  makes  an  irreparable 
breach  in  their  character. 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  poflefled  of  a temper  more 
fufceptible  of  devotion  than  ufual,  fo  that  he  has  but  lit- 
tle occafion  for  hypocrify  to  fupport  the  character  of  his 
profeflion  ; it  is  fo  natural  for  him  to  over-rate  this  advantage, 
N n 2 and 
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and  to  think  .that  it  atones  for  every  violation  of  morality, 
that  frequently  he  is  not  more  virtuous  than  the  hypocrite* 
And  though  few  dare  openly  avow  thofe  exploded  opinions, 
that  every  thing  is  lawful  to  the  faints,  and  that  they  alone 
have  property  in  their  goods  *,  yet  may  we  obferve,  that  thefe 
principles  lurk  in  every  bol'om,  and  reprefent  a zeal  for 
religious  obfervances  as  fo  great  a merit, .’that  it  may  com- 
penfate  for  many  vices  and  enormities.  This  obfervation 
is  fo  common,  that  all  prudent  men  are  on  their  guard, 
when  they  meet  with  any  extraordinary  appearance  or  re- 
ligion •,  though  at  the  fame  time,  they  confefs,  that  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  that  probity 
and  fuperftition,  or  even  probity  and  fanaticifm,  are  not 
altogether  and  in  every  inftance  incompatible. 

Moll  men  are  ambitious  ; but  the  ambition  of  other 
men  may  commonly  be  fatisfied,  by  excelling  in  their 
particular  profeflion,  and  thereby  promoting  the  interefts 
of  fociety.  The  ambition  of  the  clergy  can  often  be  fatis- 
fied  only  by  promoting  ignorance  and  fuperftition  and 
implicit  faith  and  pious  frauds.  And  having  got  what 
Archimedes  only  wanted,  (namely,  another  world,  on 
which  he  could  fix  his  engines)  no  wonder  they  move  this 
world  at  their  pleafure. 

Mod  men  have  an  overweaning  , conceit  of  themfelves  ; 
but  thefe  have  a peculiar  temptation  to  that  vice,  who  are 
regarded  with  fuch  veneration,  and  are  even  deemed 
facred,  by  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Moft  men  are  apt  to  bear  a particular  regard  for  mem- 
bers of  their  own  profeflion  ; but  as  a lawyer,  or  phy- 
fician,  or  merchant,  does,  each  of  them,  follow  out  his 
bufinefs  apart,  the  interefts  of  men  of  thefe  profeflions  are 
not  fo  clol'ely  united  as  the  interefts  of  clergymen  of  the 
fame  religion  ; where  the  whole  body  gains  by  the  venera- 
tion, paid  to  their  common  tenets,  and  by  the  fuppreflion 
of  antagonifts. 

Few  men  can  bear  contradiction  with  patience  ; but 
the  clergy  too  often  proceed  to  a degree  of  fury  on  this 
head : Becaufe  all  their  credit  and  livelihood  depend  up- 
on the  belief,  which  their  opinions  meet  with  ; and 
they  alone  pretend  to  a divine  and  fupernatural  au- 
thority, or  have  any  colour  for  reprefenting  their  an- 
tagonifts 
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tagonifts  as  impious  and  prophane.  The  Odium  Theolo- 
gicum,  or  Theological  Hatred,  is  noted  even  to  a proverb, 
and  means  that  degree  of  rancour,  which  is  the  mod  fu- 
rious and  implacable. 

Revenge  is  a natural  paflion  to  mankind  ; but  feems  to 
reign  with  the  greateft  force  in  priefts  and  women  : Be- 
caufe,  being  deprived  of  the  immediate  exertion  of  anger, 
in  violence  and  combat,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  themfelves 
defpifed  on  that  account : and  their  pride  fupports  their 
vindictive  difpofition. 

Thus  many  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  are,  by  fixed 
moral  caules  inflamed  in  that  profelfion  ; and  though  fe- 
veral  individuals  efcape  the  contagion,  yet  all  wife  go- 
vernments will  be  on  their  guard  againft  the  attempts 
of  a fociety,  who  will  for  ever  combine  into  one  fac- 
tion, and  while  it  aCls  as  a fociety,  will  for  ever  be 
actuated  by  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  and  a perfecuting 
fpirit. 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  ferious  ; and  this 
is  the  character  required  of  priefts,  which  confines  them 
to  ftriCt  rules  of  decency,  and  commonly  prevents  ir- 
regularity and  intemperance  amongft  them.  The  gaiety, 
much  lefs  the  excefies  of  pleafure,  is  not  permitted 
in  that  body  $ and  this  virtue  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
which  they  owe  to  their  profeflion.  In  religions,  in- 
deed, founded  on  fpeculative  principles,  and  where  pub- 
lic difcourfes  make  a part  of  religious  fervice,  it  may 
alfo  be  fuppofed  the  clergy  will  have  a confiderable 
fliare  in  the  learning  of  the  times  ; though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  their  talle  in  eloquence  will  always  be  great- 
er than  their  proficiency  in  reafoning  and  philofophy. 
But  whoever  profefles  the  other  noble  virtues  of  human- 
ity, meeknefs,  and  moderation,  as  every  man  of  them, 
no  doubt,  do,  is  beholden  for  them  to  nature  or  reflec- 
tion, not  to  the  genius  of  his  calling. 

It  was  no  bad  expedient  in  the  old  Romans,  for 
preventing  the  ftrong  effeCl  of  the  prieftly  charaCler,  to 
make  it  a law  that  no  one  fhould  be  received  into  the 
facerdotal  office,  till  he  was  paft  fifty  years  of  age, 
Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i.  The  living  layman  till  that  age,  it 
is  prefumed,  would  be  able  to  fix  the  charaCler. 
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NOTE  [K],  p.  216. 

C^l^SAR  ( de  hello  Gallico,  lib.  i.)  fays,  that  the 
Gallic  horfes  were  very  good  ; the  German  very  bad. 
We  find  in  lib.  vii.  that  he  was  obliged  to  remount 
fome  German  cavalry  with  Gallic'  horfes.  At  pre- 
fent,  no  part  of  Europe  has  fo  bad  horfes  of  all  kinds 
as  France  : But  Germany  abounds  with  excellent 
•war  horfes.  This  may  beget  a little  fufpicion,  that 
even  animals  depend  not  on  the  climate;  but  on  the 
different  breeds,  and  on  «he  Ikill  and  care  in  rearing  them. 
The  north  of  England  abounds  in  the  beft  horfes  of 
all  kinds  which  perhaps  are  in  the  world.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  north  fide  of  the  Tweed,  no  good 
horfes  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.  Straeo,  lib. 
ii.  rejedls,  in  a great  meafure,  the  influence  of  climates 
upon  men.  All  is  cuftom  and  education*1  fays  he.  It 
is  not  from  nature,  that  the  Athenians  are  learned, 
the  Lacedemonians  ignorant,  and  the  Theb/ns 
too,  who  are  ftill  nearer  neighbours  to  the  former.  Even 
the  difference  of  animals,  he  adds,  depends  not  on  cli- 
mate. , , 

NOTE  [L],  p.  219. 

A SMALL  fedt  or  fociety  amidfl  a greater  are  com- 
monly mod  regular  in  their  morals  ; becaufe  they  are 
more  remarked,  and  the  faults  of  individuals  draw  dis- 
honour on  the  whole.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is,  when  the  fuperftition  and  prejudices  of  a large  fo- 
ciety, are  fo  ftrong  as  to  throw  infamy  on  the  fmaller 
fociety,  independent  of  their  morals.  For  in  that  cafe, 
having  no  character  either  to  fave  or  gain,  they  be- 
come carelefs  of  their  behaviour,  except  among  them- 
felves. 

NOTE  [M],  p.  222. 

I AM  apt  to  fufpedt  the  negroes  to  be  naturally  infe- 
rior to  the  whites.  There  fcarcely  ever  was  a civili2ed 
nation  of  that  complexion,  nor  even  any  individual  emi- 
nent either  in  adlion  or  (peculation.  No  ingenious  ma- 
nufactures amongft  them,  no  arts,  no  fciences.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  moft  rude  and  barbarous  of  the  whites. 
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fuch  as  the  antient  Germans,  the  prefent  Tartars, 
have  ftill  fomething  eminent.about  them,  in.  their  valour, 
form  of  government,  or  fome  other  particular.  Such 
a uniform  and  confta'nt  difference  could  not  happen,  in 
io  many  countries  and  ages,  if  nature  had  not  made  an 
original  diftin&ion  between  thefe  breeds  of  men.  Not 
to  mention  our  colonies,  there  are  Negroe  Haves  dif- 
perfed  -all  over  Europe,  of  whom  none  ever  difcover- 
ed  any  fymptoms  of  ingenuity  ; though  low  people, 
without  education,  will  ftart  up  amongft  us,  and  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  in  every  profefhon.  In  Jamaica, 
indeed,  they  talk  of  one  negroe  as  a man  of  parts  and 
learning  ; but  it  is  likely  he  is  admired  for  flender  accom- 
plifhments,  like  a parrot  who  ’ fpeaks  a few  words 
plainly. 

, note  [N],  p.  235,  • 

Painters  make  no  fcruple  of  reprefenting  diftrefs 
and  forrow  as  well  as  any  other  paffion  : But  they  feem 
not  to  dwell  fo  much  on  thefe  melancholy  affe&ions  as 
the  poets,  who,  though  they  copy  every  motion  of  the 
human  breaft,  yet  pafs  quickly  over  the  agreeable  fen- 
timents.  A painter  reprefents  only  one  inftant  ; and  if 
that  be  paflionate  enough,  it  is  fure  to  affefl  and  de- 
light the  fpe&ator  : But  nothing  can  furnifh  to  the 
poet  a variety  of  fcenes  and  incidents  and  fenti- 
ments,  except  diftrefs,  terror,  or  anxcety.  Compleat 
joy  and  fatisfadHon  is  attended  with  fecurity,  and  leaves 
no  farther  room  for  aftion. 

NOTE  [0],*p.  275. 

The  more  an.tient  Romans  lived  in  perpetual  war 
with  all  their  neighbours  : And  in  old  Latin,  the 
term  hojlis,  exprefied  both  a ftranger  and  enemy.  This 
is  remarked  by  Cicero  *,  but  by  him  is  afcribed  to 
the  humanity  of  his  anceftors,  who  foftened  as  much 
as  pofhble,  the  denomination  of  an  enemy,  by  calling 
him  by  the  fame  appellation  which  fignified  a ftranger. 
De  Off  lib.  ii.  It  is  however  much  more  probable,  from  the 
manners  of  the  times,  that  the  ferocity  of  thofe  poe- 
ple  was  fo  great  as  to  make  them  regard  all  ftrangers  as 
enemies,  and  call  them  by  the  fame  name.  It  is  not,  be- 
fides,  confident  with  the  moft  common  maxims  of  policy 
of  of  nature,  that  any  ftate  fliould  regard  its  public  ene- 
N n 4 mies 
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mies  with  a friendly  eye,  or  prefervc  any  fuch  fenti- 
ments  for  them  as  the  RAman  orator  would  afcribe  to 
his  anceftors.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  early  Homans 
really  exercifed  piracy,  as  we  learn  from  their  fiift 
treaties  with  Carthage,  preferved  by  Poly,  ius,  lib. 
iii.  and  confequently,  like  the  Sallee  and  A i gerine  ro- 
vers, were  actually  at  war  with  mod  nations,  and  a 
flranger  and  an  enemy  were  with  them  almoft'  fynoni- 
mous. 

NOTE  [P],  p.  300. 

A PRIVATE  foldier  in  the  Rom  an  army  had  a de- 
narius a day,  fomewhat  lefs  than  eight-pence.  The  Ro- 
man emperors  had  commonly  25  legions  in  pay,  which 
allowing  5000  men  to  a legion,  makes  125,000.  Ta- 
cit.  Ann.  lib.  iv.  It  is  true,  there  were  talfo  auxiliaries 
to  the  legions  ; but  their  numbers  are  uncertain,  as  well 
as  their  pay.  To  confider  only  the  legionaries,  the  pay 
of  the  private  men  could  not  exceed  r, 600, 000  pounds. 
Now,  the  parliament  in  the  laft  war  commonly  allowed 
for  the  fleet  2,500,0  o.  We  have  therefore  900,000 
over  for  the  officers  and  other  expences  of  the  Roman 
legions.  There  feem  to  have  been  but  few  officers  in 
the  Roman  armies,  in  comparifon  of  what  are  employed 
in  all  our  modern  troops,  except  fome  Swiss  corps. 
And  thefe  officers  had  very  fmall  pay  s A centurion, 
for  inftance,  only  double  a common  foldier.  And  as 
the  foldiers  from  their  pay  (Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  i.)  bought 
their  own  cloaths,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage  ; this  mult 
alfo  diminifh  confiderably  the  other . charges  of  the  ar- 
my. So  little  expenfive  was  that  mighty  government, 
and  fo  eafy  was  its  yoke  over  the  world.  And,  in- 
deed, this  is  the  more  natural  concluflon  from  the  fore- 
going calculations.  For  money,  after  the  conqueft  of 
JEgypt,  feems  to  have  been  nearly  in  as  great  plenty 
at  Rome,  as  it  is  at  prefent  in  the  richeft  of  the  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms. 

NOTE  [ QJ,  p.  305. 

T HESE  fa£!s  I give  upon  the  authority  of.Monf. 
du  Tot  in  his  Reflections  politiques,  an  author  of  repu- 
tation. Though  I muft  confefs,  that  the  fa£ts  which 
he.. advances  on  other  occafions,  are  often  fo  fufpicious, 
as  to  make  his  authority  lefs  in  this  matter.  However, 
the  general  obfervation,  that  the  augmenting  of  the  mo- 
ney 
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ney  in  France  does  not  at  firft  proportionably  augment 
the  prices,  is  certainly  juft. 

By  the  by,  this  feems  to  be  one  of  the  beft  reafons 
which  can  be  given,  for  a gradual  and  univerfal  encreafe 
of  the  denomination  of  money,  though  it  has  been  entire- 
ly overlooked  in  all  thofe  volumes  which  have  been  written 
on  that  queftion  by  Melon,  Du  Tot,  and  Paris  de 
Verney.  Were  all  our  money,  for  inftance,  recoined, 
and  a penny’s  worth  , of  filver  taken  from  every  (hilling, 
the  new  (hilling  would  probably  purchafe  every  thing 
that  could  have  been  bought  by  the  old  ; the  prices  of  eve- 
ry thing  would  thereby  be  infenfibly  dimini(hed  ; foreign 
trade  enlivened  ; and  domeftic  induftry,  by  the  circulation 
of  a great  number  of  pounds  and  (hillings,  would  receive 
Come  encreafe  and  encouragement.  In  executing  fuch  a 
project,  it  would  be  Better  to  make  the  new  (hilling  pafs 
for  24  half-pence,  in  order  to  preferve  the  illufion,  and 
make  it  be  taken  for  the  fame-  And  as  a recoinage  of  our 
(liver  begins  to  be  requifite,  by  the  continual  wearing  of 
our  (hillings  and  fix-pences,  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether 
we  ought  to  imitate  the  example  in  King  William's  reign, 
when  the  dipt  money  was  raifed  to  the  old  ftandard. 

NOTE  [R],  p.  33 3. 

It  muft  carefully  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this 
difcourfe,  wherever  I fpeak  of  the  level  of  money,  I 
mean  always  its  proportional  level  to  the  commodities, 
labour,  induftry,  and  (kill,  which  is  in  the  feveral  dates. 
And  I aflert,  that  where  thefe  advantages  are  double,  tri- 
ple, quadruple,  to  what  they  are  in  the  neigbouring  ftates, 
the  money  infallibly  will  alfo  be  double,  triple,  quadruple. 
The  only  circumftance  that  can  obftrudt  the  exa&nefs  of 
thefe  proportions,  is  the-expence  of  tranfporting  the  com- 
modities from  one  place  to  another  ; and  this  expence  is 
fometimes  unequal.  Thus  the  corn,  cattle,  cheefe,  but- 
ter, of  Derbyshire,  cannot  draw  the  money  of  Lon- 
don, fo  much  as  the  manufa&ures  of  London  draw  the 
money  of  Derbyshire.  But  this  obje&ion  is  only  a 
feeming  one  : For  fo  far  as  the  tranfport  of  commodities  is 
expenfive,  fo  far  is  the  communication  between  the  places 
obftru&ed  and  imperfett. 


note 
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NOTE  [S],  p.  384. 

I HAVE  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  all  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only 
to  17,000.  Thefe  make  a figure  at  prefent  on  their  in- 
come ; but  in  cafe  of  a public  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an 
inftant,  become  the  lowelt,  as  well  as  the  mod  wretched 
of  the  people.  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  landed 
gentry  and  nobility  is  much  better  rooted  ; and  would 
render  the  contention  very  unequal,  if  ever  we  come  to 
that  extremity.  One  would  incline  to  affign  to  this  event 
a very  near  period,  fuch  as  half  a century,  had  not  our 
fathers’  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found  falla- 
cious, by  the  duration  of  our  public  credit  fo  much  beyond 
all  reafonable  expectation.  When  the  aftrologers  in 
France  were  foretelling  the  death^  of  Henry  IV.  Thefe 
fellows,  fays  he,  tnujl  be  right  at  life.  We'*  fhail  therefore, 
be  more  cautious  than  to  affign  any  precife  date  ; and 
lhall  content  ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  event  in  ge- 
neral. 

NOTE  [T],  p.  398. 

(^OLUMELLA  fays,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  that  in  tEgypt 
and  Africa  the  bearing  of  twins  was  frequent,  and  even 
cuftomary  ; gemini  partus  familiares , ac  pane  foletwes  funt. 
If  this  was  true,  there  is  aphyfical  difference  both  in  coun- 
tries and  ages.  For  travellers  make  no  fuch  remarks  on 
thefe.  countries  at  prefent.  On  the  contrary  we  are  apt 
to  fuppofe  the  northern  nations  more  prolific.  As  thofe 
two  countries  were  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it 
is  difficult,  though  not  altogether  abfurd,  to  fuppofe  that 
fuch  a man  as  Columella  might  be  miitaken  with  regard 
to  them. 

NOTE  [U],  p.  404. 

P I S T.  122.  The  inhuman  fports  exhibited  at  Rome, 
may  juftly  be  confidered  too  as  an  effedl  of  the  people’s 
contempt  for  flaves,  and  was  alfo  a great  caufe  of  the  ge- 
neral inhumanity  of  their  princes  and  rulers.  Who  can 
read  the  accounts  of  the  amphitheatrical  entertainments 
without  horror  ? Or  who  is  furprifed,  that  the  emperors 
ffiould  treat  that  people  in  th£  fame  way  the  people  treated 

their 
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their  inferiors  ? One’s  humanity  is  apt  to  renew  the  bar- 
barous wijh  of  Caligula,  that  the  people  had  but  one 
neck  : A man  could  almoft  be  pleafed,  by  a fingle  blow  to 
put  an  end  to  fuch  a race  of  monfters.  You  may  thank 
God,  fays  the  author  above  cited,  ( epijl . 7.)  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  Roman  people,  that  you  have  a mailer 
(to  wit  the  mild  and  merciful  Nero)  who  is  incapable  of 
learning  cruelty  from  your  example.  This  was  fpoke  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  : But  he  fitted  them  very  well 
afterwards  ; and,  no  doubt,  was  confiderably  improved  by 
the  fight  of  the  barbarous  objedls,  to  which  he  had,  from 
his  infancy,  been  accuftomed. 


NOTE  [X],  p.  407. 

S fervus  \fos  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  verna  of 
the  fpecies,  without  any  correlative,  this  forms  a ftrong 
prefumption,  that  the  latter  were  by  far  the  lead  nu- 
merous. It  is  an  univerfal  obfervation  which  we  may  form 
upon  language,  that  where  two  related  parts  of  a whole 
bear  any  proportion  to  each  other,  in  numbers,  rank  or 
confideration,  there  are  always  correlative  terms  invented, 
which  anfwer  to  both  the  parts,  and  exprefs  their  mutual 
relation.  If  they  bear  no  proportion  to  each  other,  the 
term  is  only  invented  for  the  lefs,  and  marks  its  diftin£lion 
from  the  whole.  Thus  man  and  •woman , majler  and  fer- 
-jarity  father  and  foil,  prince  and  fuhjeit,  f ranger  and  citi- 
zen, are  correlative  terms.  -But  the  words  feamatiy  carpen- 
tery fmithy  tailor , See.  have  no  correfpondent  terms,  which 
exprefs  thofe  who  are  no  feamen,  no  carpenters,  &c. 
Languages  differ  very  much  with  regard  to  the  particular 
words  where  this  difiinflion  obtains  ; and  may  thence  af- 
ford very  ftrong  inferences,  concerning  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  different  nations.  The  military  government  of 
the  Roman  emperors  had  exalted  the  ioldiery  fo  high, 
that  they  balanced  all  the  orders  of  the  (late  : Hence  miles 
and  paganus  became  relative  terms  5 a thing,  till  then,  un- 
known to  ancient,  and  itill  fo  to  modern  languages.  Modern 
fuperftition  exalted  the  clergy  fo  high,  that  they  overbalanced 
the  whole  Hate  : Hence  clergy  and  laity  are  terms  oppofed  in 
all  modern  languages  ; and  in  thefe  alone.  And  from  the 
fame  principles  I infer,  that  if  the  number  of  Haves  bought 
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by  the  Romans  from  foreign  countries,  had  not  ex- 
tremely exceeded  thofe  which  were  bred  at  home,  verna 
would  have  had  a correlative,  which  would  have  exoref- 
fed  the  former  fpecies  of  Haves.  But  thefe,  it  would 
feem,  compofed  the  main  body  of  the  Haves,  and  the 
latter  were  but  a few  exceptions. 

NOTE  (Y),  p.  4.o. 

O N temere  ancillas  ejus  rei  caufa  comparantur 
**  utpariant.’’  Digejl.  lib.  v.  tit.  3.  de  hared,  petit,  lex  27. 
The  following  texts  are  to  the  fame  purpofe,  “ Spa- 
“ donem  morbofum  non  efi'e,  neque  vitiofum,  verius  mihi 
“ videtur;  fed  fan  urn  efi'e,  ficuti  illnm  qui  unum  tef- 
<*  ticulum  habet,  qui  etiam  generare  poteft.’  Digejl.  lib. 
ii.  tit.  1.  de  adilitio  edifto,  lex  6.  § 2.  “ Sin  autern  quis  ita 
“ fpado  fit,  ut  tarn  necefl’aria  pars  corpof.s  penitus  abfit, 
“ morbofus  eft.”  Id.  lex  7.  His  impotence,  it  Teems, 
was  only  regarded  fo  far  as  his  health  or  life  might  be  af- 
fected by  it.  In  other  refpeCts,  he  was  full  as  valuable. 
The  fame  reafoning  is  employed  with  regard  to  the  female 
flaves.  <f  Quseritur  de  ea  muliere  qute  Temper  mortuos 
“ parit,  an  morbofa  fit  ? et  ait  Sabinus,  fi  vulvae  vitio  hoc 
**  contingit,  morbofam  efi'e.”  Id.  lex  14.  It  had  even 
been  doubted,  whether  a woman  pregnant  was  morbid  or 
vitiated  ; and  it  is  determined,  that  the  is  found,  not  on 
account  of  the  value  of  her  offspring,  but  becaufe  it  is  the 
natural  part  or  office  of  women  to  bear  children.  Si  mu- 
t(  lier  prsegnans  venerit,  inter  omnes  convenit  fanam  earn 
*c  efi'e.  Maximum  enim  ac  praecipuum  munits  foemina- 
<£  rum  accipere  ac  tueri  conceptum.  Puerperam  quoque 
“ fanam  effe  ; fi  modo  nihil  extrinfecus  accedit,  quod 
“ corpus  ejus  in  aliquam  valetudinem  immitteret.  De 
“ fterili  Coelius  diftinguere  Trebatium  dicit,  ut  fi  patura 
“ fterilis  fit,  fana  fit,  fi  vitio  corporis,  contra.”  Id, 

NOTE  (Z),  p.  416. 

T H E pradice  of  leaving  great  fums  of  money  to 
friends,  though  one  had  near  relations,  was  common  in 
Greece,  as  well  as  Rome  ; as  we  may  gather  from  Lu- 
cian. This  praCtice  prevails  much  lei's  in  modern  times  ; 
and  Ben.  Johnson’s  Volpone  is  therefore  almoft  en- 
tirely extracted  from  ancient  authors,  and  fuits  better 
the  manners  of  thofe  times. 


It 
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It  may  juftly  be  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  divorces 
in  Rome  was  another  difcouragement  to  marriage.  Such 
a practice  prevents  not  quarrels  from  humour , but  rather 
encreafes  them ; and  occafions  alfo  thofe  from  interejly 
which  are  much  more  dangerous  .and  dellrudlive.  See 
farther  on  this  head.  Part  I.  Efiay  XVIII.  Perhaps  too 
the  unnatural  lulls  of  the  antients  ought  to  be  taken  into 
confideration,  as  of  fome  moment. 

NOTE  [AA],  p.  420. 

P LIN.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.  The  fame  author,  in  cap. 
6.  fays,  Verumque  fatentibus  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam  ; 
jam  vero  et  provincial.  Sex  domi  femijjem  Africa  pojfide- 
banty  cum  interfecit  eos  Nero  princeps.  In  this  view  the 
barbarous  butchery  committed  by  the  firlt  Roman  Em- 
perors, was  not,  perhaps,  fo  deftruftiye  to  the  public  as 
we  may  imagine.  Thefe  never  ceafed  till  they  had  ex- 
tinguifhed  all  the  illuftrious  families,  which  had  enjoyed 
the  plunder  of  the  world,  during  the  latter  ages  of  the 
republic.  The  new  nobles  who  arofe  in  their  place,  were 
lefs  fpiendid,  as  we  learn  from  Tacit.  Anti.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
55- 

NOTE  [BB],  p.  42(5. 

w E fhall  mention  from  Diodorus  Siculus  alone 
a few  maflacres,  which  palled  in  the  courfe  of  fixty 
years,  during  the  moll  fhining  age  of  Greece.  There 
were  banilhed  from  Sybaris  500  of  the  nobles  and 
their  partifans  ; lib.  xii.  p.  77.  ex  edit.  Rhodomanni. 
Of  Chians  600  citizens  banilhed;  lib.  xii.  p.  189.  At 
Ephesus,  340  killed,  icoo  banilhed  ; lib.  xiii.  p.  223. 
Of  Cyrenians  500  nobles  killed,  all  the  rell  banilhed; 
lib.  xiv.  p.  2'"3-  The  Corinthians  killed  120,  banilhed 
5C0;  lib.  xiv.  p.  304.  Ph^bidas  the  Spartan  banilhed 
300  Boeotians;  lib.  xv.  p.  342.  Upon  the  fall  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  Democracies  were  reltored  in  many  ci- 
ties, and  fevere  vengeance  taken  of  the  nobles,  after  the 
Greek  manner.  But  matters  did  not  end  there.  For  the 
banilhed  nobles,  returning  in  many  places,  butchered 
their  adverfaries  at  Phial.®,  in  Corinth,  in  Me- 
cara,  in  Phliasia.  In  this  lalt  place  they  killed 

300 
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300  of  the  people  ; but  thcfe  again  revolting,  killed  above 
000  of  the  nobles,  and  banilhed  the.  reft ; lib.  xv.  p. 
357.  In  Arcadia  1400  banilhed,  befides  many  kil- 
led. The  baniftted  retired  to  Sparta  and  to  Pallan- 
tium  : The  latter  were  delivered  up  to  their  country- 
men, and  all  killed  ; lib.  xv.  p.  373.  Of  the  banilhed 
from  Argos  and  Thebes,  there  were  50^  in  the 
Spartan  army  ; id.  p.  374.  Here  is  a detail  of  the 
moll  remarkable  of  Agathocles  s cruelties  from  the 
fame  author.  The  people  before  his  ufurpation  had 
banilhed  600  nobles  ; lib.  xix.  p.  655,  Afterwards  that 
tyrant,  in  concurrence  with  the  people,  killed  4000  no- 
bles, and  banilhed  6000.  id.  p.  647.  He  killed  40:0 
people  at  Gela  ; id.  p.  741.  By  Agathocles’s  brother 
\ 8000  banilhed  from  Syracuse  ; lib.  xx.  p.  757.  The 
inhabitants  of  ./Egesta,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  were 
killed,  man,  woman,  and  child  ; and  with  tortures,  for 
the  fake  of  their  money  ; id.  p.  802.  All  the  relations, 
to  wit,  father,  brother,  children,  grandfather,  of  his 
Lybian  army,  killed  ; id.  p.  803.  He  killed  7000  ex- 
iles after  capitulation  ; id.  p.  816.  It  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  Agathocles  was  a man  of  great  ferife  and 
courage,  and  is  not  to  be  fufpe£led  of  wanton  cruelty, 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  his  age. 

NOTE  [CC],  p.  428. 

In  order  to  recommend  his  client  to  the  favour  of 
the  people,  he  enumerates  all  the  fums  he  had  expended. 
When  30  minas  : Upon  a chorus  of  men  20  minas  ; 

sio-mf/Hj/iretis,  8 minas  ; avcrpasn  x.opv?ar,  50  minas  ; whmxw 
3 minas  ; Seven  times  trierarch,  where  he  fpent 
6 talents  : Taxes,  once  30  minas,  another  time  40  ; 
>vi«vtto-ixpx&»',  12  minas  ; x°p,f?'©'  XaPu>  *5  minas  j 

xo/LtoSoif  18  minas  ; 'tettxts&is,  a^svfiois’,  7 minas  ; 

Tpiup?! ce(MUAOjUiv©',  15  minas;  «.pxvfe&’p0>,  30  minas:  In 
the  whole  ten  talents  38  minas.  An  immenfe  fum  for 
an  Athenian  fortune,  and  what  alone  would  be  efteemed 
great  riches,  Orat.  20.  It  is  true,  he  fays,  the  law 
did  not  oblige  him  abfolutely  to  be  at  fo  much  ex- 
pence, not  above  a fourth.  But  without  the  favour  of  the 
people,  nobodywasfo  much  as  fafe  ; and  this  wastheonly 
way  to  gain  it.  See  farther,  orat.  24.  de  pop.  Jiatu.  I11 
3 another 
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another  place,  he  introduces  a fpeaker,  who  fays  that 
he  had  (pent  his  whole  fortune,  and  an  immenfe  one, 
eighty  talents  for  the  people.  Orat  25.  deprob.  Evandri. 
The /«5toi)coi  or  Grangers,  find,  fays  he,  if  they  do  not  con- 
tribute largely  enough  to  the  people’s  fancy,  that  they, 
have  reafon  to  repent  it.  Orat.  30.  contra  Phil.  You 
may  fee  with  what  care  Demosthenes  difplays  hi9 
expences  of  this  nature,  when  he  pleads  for  himfelf  de 
corona  *,  and  how  he  exaggerates  Midias’s  ftinginefs  in 
this  particular,  in  his  aceufation  of  that  criminal.  All 
this  by  the  bv  is  a mark  of  a very  iniquitous  judicature  : 
And  yet  the  Athenians  valued  themfelves  on  having 
the  mod  legal  and  regular  adminidration  of  any  people 
in  Greece. 

NOTE  [DD],  p.  429. 

9 

T H E authorities  cited  above,  are  all  hiftorians, 
orators,  and  philofophers,  whofe  tedimony  is  unquedi- 
oned.  It  is  dangerous  to  rely  upon  writers  who  deal 
in  ridicule  and  fatyr.  What  will  pofterity,  forinftance, 
infer  from  this  paffage  of  Dr.  Swift  : “ I told  him,  that 
“ in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia  (Britain)  by  the  natives 
“ called  Lajtgdon  (London)  where  I had  fojourned 
“ fome  time  in  my  travels,  the  bulk  of  the  people  con- 
“ fill,  in  a manner,  wholly  of  difcoverers,  witnefies, 
“ informers,  aecufers,  profecutors,  evidences,  fwearers, 
“ together  wifh  their  feveral  fubfervient  and  fubaltern 
“ inftruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  conduft,  and 
“ pay  of  miniders  of  date  and  their  deputies.  The 
“ plots  in  that  kingdom  are-  ufually  the  workmanfhip 
of  thofe  perfons,”  &c.  Gulliver’s  travels.  Such  a 
reprefentation  might  fuit  the  government  of  Athens  ; 
not  that  of  England,  which  is  remarkable  even  in 
modern  times,  for  humanity,  judice,  and  liberty.  Yet 
the  Doftor’s  fatyr,  though  carried  to  extremes,  as  is 
ufual  with  him,  even'  beyond  other  fatyrical  writers, 
did  not  altogether  want  an  objeft.  The  Bifhop  of 
Rochester,  who  was  his  friend,  and  of  the  fame 
party,  had  been  banifhed  a little  before  by  bill  of  at- 
tainder, with  great  judice,  but  without  fuch  a proof  as 
was  legal,  or  according  to  the  drift  forms  of  common 
law. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  (EE),  p.  438. 

I N general,  there  Is  more  candour  and  fincerity  in 
ancient  hiftorians,  but  lefs  exadtnefs  and  care,  than  in 
the  moderns.  Our  fpeculative  factions,  efpecially  tho'lc 
of  religion,  throw  fuch  an  illufion  over  our  minds, 
that  men  feem  to  regard  partiality  to  their  adverfaries 
and  to  heretics,  as  a vice  or  weaknefs  : But  the  com- 
monnefs  of  books,  by  means  of  printing,  has  obliged 
modern  hiftorians  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding  con- 
tradictions and  incongruities.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  a 
good  writer,  but  it  is  with  pain  I fee  his  narrative  con- 
tradict, in  fo  many  particulars,  the  two  mod  authentic 
pieces  of  all  Greek  hiftory,  to  wit,  Xenophon’s  expe- 
dition, and  Demosthenes’s  orations.  Plutarch  and 
Appian  feem  fcarCe  ever  to  have  read, Cicero’s  epif- 
tles. 

NOTE  [FF],  p.  440. 

LINY,  lib.  vii.  cap.  25,  fays,  that  CiESAR  ufed 
to  boaft,  that  there  had  fallen,  in  battle  againft  him 
one  million  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  men, 
befides  thofe  who  perifhed  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  not 
probable,  that  that  conqueror  could  ever  pretend  to  be 
fo  exaCt  in  his‘  computation.  But  allowing  the  fad,,  it 
is  likely,  that  the  Helvetii,  Germans,  and  Britons, 
whom  he  flaughtered,  would  amount  to  near  half  the 
number. 

NOTE  (GG),  p.  444. 

w E are  to  obferve,  that  when  Dionysius  Haly- 
car nassieus,  fays,  that  if  we  regard  the  antient  walls 
of  Rome,  the  extent  of  that  city  will  not  appear  great- 
er than  that  of  Athens  j he  mult  mean  the  Acropo- 
lis and  high  town  only.  No  ancient  author  ever  fpeaks 
of  the  Pyrjeum,  Phalerus,  and  Munychia,  as  the 
fame  with  Athens.  Much  lefs  can  it  be  fuppofed, 
that  Dyonysius  would  confider  the  matter  in  that  light, 
after  the  walls  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  were  deftroy- 
ed,  and  Athens  was  intirely  feparated  from  thefe  other 
towns.  This  obfervation  deftroys  all  Vossius’s  reafon- 
ings,  and  introduces  common  fenfe  into  thefe  calculations. 
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NOTE  [HHJ,  p.  447. 

Demost  . contra  Lept.  The  Athenians  brought  year- 
ly from  Pontus  400,000  medimni  or  bufhels  of  corn,  as 
appeared  from  the  cuftom-houfe  books.  And  this  was 
the  greater  part  of  their  importation  of  corn.  This  by  the 
by  is  a ftrong  proof  that  there  is  fome  great  miftake  in  the 
foregoing  paflage  of  Athenaeus.  For  Attica  itfelf  was  fo 
barren  of  corn,  that  it  produced  not  enough  eveu  to  main- 
tain the  peafants.  Tit.  liy.  lib.  xliii.  cap.  6.  And 
400,000  medimni  would  fcarcely  feed  1 00,000  men 
during  a twelvemonth.  Lucian,  in  his  navigium  five 
vota , fays,  that  a (hip,  which,  by  the  dmienfions  he  gives, 
feems  to  have  been  about  the  fize  of  our  third  rates,  car-  4( 
ried  as  much  cofn  as  would  maintain  all  Attica  for  a twelve- 
month.  But  perhaps  Athens  was  decayed  at  that  time  5 
and  befides,  it  is  not  fafe  tojruft  to  fuch  loofe  rhetorical 
calculations. 


NOTE  [II],  p.  447. 

I)lOD.  Sic.  lib.  xvii.  When  Alexander  attacked 
Thebes,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  almoft  all  the  in- 
habitants were  prefent.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  Greeks,  efpecially  of  the  Thebans,  will  never 
fufpeft,  that  any  of  them  would  defert  their  country,  when 
it  was  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  peril  and  diftrefs.  As 
Alexander  took  the  town  by  ftorm,  all  thofe  who  bore  arms 
were  put  to  the  fvvord  without  mercy ; and  they  amounted 
only  to  6000  men.  Among  thefe  were  fome  ftrangers  and 
manumitted  Haves.  The  captives,  confifting  of  old  men, 
women,  children,  and  ilaves,  were  fold,  and  they  amounted 
to  30,000.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  free  ci- 
tizens in  Thebes,  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages,  were  near 
24,000;  the  ftrangers  and  Haves  about  12,000.  Thefe 
laft,  we  may  obferve,  were  fomewhat  fewer  in  proportion 
than  at  Athens ; as  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine  from  this 
circumftance,  that  Athens  was  a town  of  more  trade  to 
fupport  Haves,  and  of  more  entertainment  to  allure  ftrangers. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  thirty-fix  thoufand  was  the 
whole  number  of  people,  both  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  and 
the  neighbouring  territory : A very  moderate  number,  it 
muft  be  confefled ; and  this  computation,  being  founded 
Vol.  I.  Oo  on 
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on  fa£ls  which  appear  indifputable,  muft  have  great  weight 
in  the  prefent  controverfy.  The  above-mentioned  num- 
ber of  Rhodians  too  were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  illand, 
who  were  free,  and  able  to  bear  arms. 

NOTE  [KK],  p.  451. 

StR4BO,  lib.  v.  fays,  that  the  emperor  Auguftus  pro- 
hibited the  raifing  houfes  higher  than  feventy  feet.  In  ano- 
ther paftage,  lib.  xvi.  he  fpeaks  of  the  houfes  of  Rome  as 
remarkably  high.  See  alfo  to  the  fame  purpofe  Vitruvius, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Ariftides  the  fophift,  in  his  oration 
as  Pa 'n-iv,  fays,  that  Rome  confided  of  cities  on  the  top  of 
cities  ; and  that  if  one  were  to  fpread  it  out,  and  unfold  it, 
it  would  cover  the  whole  furface  of  Italy.  Where  an  au- 
thor indulges  himfelf  in  fuch  extravagant  declamations,  and 
gives  fo  much  into  the  hyperbolical  ftyle,  one  knows  not 
how  far  he  mull  be  reduced.  But  this  reafoning  feems 
natural  : If  Rome  was  built  in  fo  fcattered  a manner  a$ 
Dionyfius  fays,  and  ran  fo  much  into  the  country,  there 
mud  have  been  very  few  ftreets  where  the  houfes  were 
raifed  fo  high.  It  is  only  for  want  of  room,  that  any  body 
builds  in  that  inconvenient  maner. 

NOTE  [LLJ,  p.  451. 

X--/IB.  ii.  epift.  16.  lib.  v.  epift.  6.  It  is  true,  Pliny 
there  deferibes  a country-houfe : But  lince  that  was  the 
idea  which  the  ancients  formed  of  a magnificent  and 
convenient  building,  the  great  men  would  certainly  build 
the  fame  way  in  town.  In  laxitatem  ruris  excurrunt,” 
fays  Seneca  of  the  rich  and  voluptuous,  epift.  114.  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  fpeaking  of  Cincinnatus’s 
field^ef  four  acres,  fays,  “ Angufte  fe  habitare  nunc  putat, 
“ cujus  domus  tantum  patet  quantum  Cincinnati  rura 
“ patuerant.”  To  the  fame  purpofe  fee  lib.  xxxvi.  cap. 
15.  alfo  lib.  xviii.  cap.  2. 

NOTE  [MM],  P.  451. 

“ JVXoENIA  ejus  (Romas)  collegere  ambitu  impera- 
“ toribus,  cenforibufque  Vefpafianis,  A.  U.  C.  828. 
“ pafl*.  xiii.  MCC.  complexa  montes  feptem,  ipfa  dividitur 
“ in  regionesquatuordecim,  compita  earum  265.  Ejufdem 
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“ fpatii  menfura,  currente  a Milliario  in  capite  Rom. 

“ Fori  ftatuto,  ad  fingulas  portas,  quae  funt  hodie  nu- 
“ mero  37,  ita  ut  duodecim  portae  femel  numerentur, 

“ praetereanturque  ex  veteribus  feptem,  qus  efle  deficerunt, 

“ efficit  pafluum  per  dire&um  30,775.  Ad  extrema 
“ vero  te&orum  cum  caftris  prsetoriis  ab  eodem  Milliario, 

“ per  vicos  omnium  viarum,  menfura  collegit  paulo 
“ amplius  feptuaginta  millia  pafluum.  Quo  fi  quis  al- 
“ titudinem  tecftorum  addat,  dignam  profe&o,  aeftimati- 
“ onem  concipiat,  fateaturque  nullius  urbis  magnitudi*- 
“ nem  in  toto  orbe  potuifle  ei  comparari.”  Plin.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  5. 

All  the  beft  manufcripts  of  Pliny  read  the  paflage  as 
here  cited,  and  fix  the  compafs  of  the  walls  of  Rome 
to  be  thirteen  miles.  The  quefticm  is.  What  Pliny  H 
means  by  30,775  paces, “and  how  that  number  was  form-  _ 
ed  ? The  manner  in  which  I conceive  it,  is  this. 
Rome  was  a femicircular  area  of  thirteen  miles  circum- 
ference. The  Forum,  and  confequently  the  Milliarium, 
we  know,  was  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  and 
near  the  center  of  the  circle,  or  upon  the  diameter  of 
the  femicircular  area.  Though  there  were  thirty-feven 
gates  to  Rome,  yet  only  twelve  of  them  had  ftraight 
ftreets,  leading  from  them  to  the  Milliarium.  Pliny, 
therefore,  having  afligned  the  circumference  of  Rome, 
and  knowing  that  that  alone  was  not  fufficient  to  give 
us  a juft  notion  of  its  furface,  ufes  this  farther  method. 

He  fuppofes  all  the  ftreets,  leading  from  the  Milliarium 
to  the  twelve  gates,  to  be  laid  together  into  one  ftraight 
line,  and  fuppofes  we  run  along  that  line,  fo  as  to  count 
each  gate  once : - In  which  cafe,  he  fays,  that  the  whole 
line  is  30,775  paces : Or,  in  other  words^  that  each 
ftreet  or  radius  of  the  femicircular  area  is  upon  an  aver- 
age two  miles  and  a half ; and  the  whole  length  of 
Rome  is  five  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  half  as  much, 
befides  the  fcattered  fuburbs. 

Pere  Hardouin  underftands  this  paflage  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ; with  regard  to  the  laying  together  the  feveral 
ftreets  of  Rome  into  one  line,  in  order  to  compofe  30,775 
paces:  But  then  he  fuppofes,  that  ftreets  led  from  the 
Milliarium  to  every  gate,  and  that  no  ftreet  exceeded 
800  paces  in  length.  But  (1.)  a femicircular  area,  whofe 
O o 2 radius 
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radius  was  only  800  paces,  could  never  have  a cir- 
cumference  near  thirteen  miles,  the  compafs  of  Rome 
as  ailigned  by  Pliny.  A radius  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  forms  very  nearly  that  circumference.  (2.)  There 
is  an  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  a city  fo  built  as  to  have 
fireets  running  to  its  center  from  every  gate  in  its 
circumference.  Thele  ftreets  muft  interfere  as  they 
approach.  (3.)  This  diminifhes  too  much  from  the 
greatnefs  of  ancient  Rome,  and  reduces  that  city  below 
even  Briftol  or  Rotterdarh. 

The  fenfe  which  VolTius  in  his  Obfervationes  var'ue 
puts  on  this  paflage  of  Pliny,  errs  widely  in  the  other 
extreme.  One  manufcript  of  no  authority,  inftead  of 
thirteen  miles,  has^affigned  thirty  miles  for  the  com- 
pafs of  the  walls  ot  'Rome.  And  Voflius  underftands 
this  only  of  the  curvilinear  part  of  'the^  circumference ; 
fuppofing,  that  as  the  Tyber  formed '•‘the  diameter, 
there  were  no  walls  built  on  that  fide.  But  (1.)  this 
reading  is  allowed  to  be  contrary  to  almoft  all  the  ma- 
hufcripts.  (2.)  Why  fhould  Pliny,  a concife  writer, 
repeat  the  compafs  of  the  walls  of  Rome  in  two  fuc- 
cefhve  fentences  ? (3.)  Why  repeat  it  with  fo  fenfible 

d variation?  (4.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  Pliny’s 
mentioning  twice  the  Milliarium  ? (5.)  Aurelian’s 

wall  is  faid  by  Vopifcus  to  have  been  drawn  laxiort 
ambitu , and  to  have  comprehended  all  the  buildings 
and  fuburfcs  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tyber;  yet  its 
compafs  was  only  fifty  miles ; and  even  here  critics 
fufped  fome  miftake  or  corruption  in  the  text ; fince 
the  walls,  which  remain,  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  Aurelian’s,  exceed  not  twelve  miles.  It 
is  not  probable,  that  Rome  would  diminifh  from  Au- 
guftus  to  Aurelian.  It  remained  ftill  the  capital  of  the 
fame  empire;  and  none  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  long 
period,  except  the  tumults  on  the  death  of  Maximus 
and  Balbinus,  ever  afteded  the  city.  Ciracalla  is  faid 
by  Aurelius  Vidor  to  have  encreafed  Rome.  (6.) 
There  are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  which 
mark  any  fuch  greatnefs  of  Rome.  Voffius’s  reply  to 
this  objedion  leems  abfurd.  That  the  rubbilh  would 
fink  lixty  or  feventy  feet  under  ground.  It  appears 
from  Spartian  (in  vita  Severi)  that  the  five-mile  done 
in  via  Lavicana  was  out  of  the  city.  (7.)  Olympio- 

dcrus 
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dorus  and  Publius  Vi&or  fix  the  number  of  houfes 
in  Rome  to  be  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  thoufand.  (8), 
The  very  extravagance  of  the  confequences  drawn  by 
this  critic,  as  well  as  Lipfius,  if  they  be  neceflary, 
deftroys  the  foundation  on  which  they  are  grounded : 
That  Rome  contained  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants; 
while  the  whole  Kingdom  of  France  contains  only  five, 
according  to  his  computation,  &c. 

The  only  obje&ion  to  the  fenfe  which  we  have  af- 
fixed above  to  the  paflage  of  Pliny,  feems  to  lie  in 
this.  That  Pliny,  after  mentioning  the  thirty -feven  gates 
of  Rome,  afligns  only  a reafon  for  fupprefling  the  feven 
old  ones,  and  fays  nothing  of  the  eighteen  gates,  the 
ftreets  leading  from  which  terminated,  according  to  my 
opinion,  before  they  reached  the  Forum.  But  as  i(- 
Pliny  was  writing  to  tne  Romans,  who  perfe&ly  knew 
the  difpofition  A the  ftreets,  it  is  not  ftrange  he  Ihould 
take  a circumftance  for  granted,  which  was  fo  fami- 
liar to  every  body.  Perhaps  too,  many  of  thefe  gates 
led  to  wharfs  upon  the  river. 


NOTE  [NNJ,  p.  453. 


V^/UINTUS  CURTIUS  fays,  its  walls  were  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  when  founded  by  Alexander; 
lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Strabo,  who  had  travelled  to  Alexandria, 
as  well  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  fays  it  was  fcarce  four 
miles  long,  and  im  moll  places  about  half  a mile 
broad;  lib.  17.  Pliny  fays  it  refembled  a Macedonian 
caflbck,  ftretching  out  in  the  corners;  lib.  v.  cap. 
10.  Notwithftanding  this  bulk  of  Alexandria,  which 
feems  but  moderate,  Diodorus  Siculus,  fpeaking  of  its 
circuit  as  drawn  by  Alexander  (which'  it  never  ex- 
ceeded, as  we  learn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib. 
xxii.  cap.  16.),  fays  it  was  9si  fiotfsporra,  extremely 
great,  ibid.  The  reafon  which  he  afligns  for  its  fur- 
palhng  all  cities  in  the  world  (for  he  excepts  not 
Rome)  is,  that  it  contained  300,000  free  inhabitants. 
He  alfo  mentions  the  revenues  of  the  kings,  to  wit, 
6000  talents,  as  another  circumftance  to  the  fame 
purpofe ; No  fuck  mighty  fum  in  our  eyes,  even 

though 
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though  we  make  allowance  for  the  different  value  of 
money.  What  Strabo  fays  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
means  only  that  it  was  well  peopled,  out »[xtva. 

Might  not  one  affirm,  without  any  great  hyperbole,'  that 
the  whole  banks  of  the  river  from  Gravefend  to  Wind- 
for  are  one  city?  This  is  even  more  than  Strabo  fays 
of  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mareotis;  and  of  the  canal 
to  Canopus  It  is  a vulgar  faying  in  Italy,  that  the 
king  of  Sardinia  has  but  one  town  in  Piedmont ; for  it 
is  all  a town.  Agrippa  in  Jofephus  de  hello  Judaic, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  to  make  his  audience  comprehend  the 
cxceffive  greatnefs  of  Alexandria,  which  he  endeavours 
to  magnify,  defcribes  only  the  compafs  of  the  city  as 
drawn  by  Alexapder  : A clear  proof  that  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  were"  liidged.,  there,  and  that  the  neigh- 
bouring country  was  no  more  tnaiV  Vh-rt  might  be  ex- 
pedted  about  all  great  towns,  very  welfVmltivated,  and 
well  peopled. 


NOTE  [OO],  p.  454. 

I”Ie  fays  (in  Nerone,  cap.  30.)  that  a portico  or  pi- 
azza of  it  was  3000  feet  long ; “ tanta  laxitas  ut  por- 
“ ticus  triplices  milliarias  haberet.”  He  cannot  mean 
three  miles.  For  the  whole  extent  of  the  houfe  from 
the  Palatine  to  the  Efquiline  was  not  near  fo  great.  So 
when  Vopifc.  in  Aureliano  mentions  a portico  in  Sal- 
lufl’s  gardens,  which  he  calls  portions  milliarenfis , it 
mull  be  underftood  of  a thoufand  feet.  So  alfo 
Horace  : 

“ Nulla  decempedis 
“ Metata  privatis  opacam 

Portions  excipiebat  Ardton.”  Lib.  ii.  ode  15. 
So  alfo  in  fib.  i.  fatyr.  8. 

“ Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 
“ Hie  dabat.” 


N O T E [PP],  p.  464. 

appears  from  Caefar’s  account,  that  the  Gauls  had. 
no  domed  ic  (laves,  who  formed  a different  order  from 
the  Plebes.  The  whole  common  people  were  indeed  a 

kind 
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kind  of  flaves  to  the  nobility,  as  the  people  of  Poland 
are  at  this  day:  And  a nobleman  of  Gaul  had  fome- 
times  ten  thoufand  dependents  of  this  kind.  Nor  can 
we  doubt,  that  the  armies  were  compofed  of  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  of  the  nobility.  The  fighting  men 
amongft  the  Helvetii  were  the  fourth  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants ; a clear  proof  that  all  the  males  of  military 
age  bore  arms.  See  Caefar  de  hello  Gall.  lib.  i. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  numbers  in  Crefar’s  com- 
mentaries can  be  more  depended  on  than  thofe  of  any 
other  ancient  author,  becaufe  of  the  Greek  tranllation, 
which  ftill  remains,  and  which  checks  the  Latin  origin- 
al. 

N Qre-B-fqgj,  P.  466. 

1 V HE  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  loft  not  their  fuperi- 
ority  over  the  Gauls  in  commerce  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  till  the  Roman  dominion  turned  the  latter  from 
arms  to  agriculture  and  civil  life.  See  Strabo,  lib.  iv. 
That  author,  in  fevera!  places,  repeats  the  obfervation 
concerning  the  improvement  arifing  from  the  Roman 
arts  and  civility  : And  he  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
change  was  new,  and  would  be  more  fenfible.  So  alfo 
Pliny : “ Quis  enim  non,  communicato  orbe  terrarum, 

“ majeftate  Romani  imperii,  profecifte  vitam  putet, 
“ commercio  rerum  ac  focietate  feftae  pacis,  omniaque 
“ etiam,  quae  occulta  antea  fuerant,  in  promifcuo  ufu 
i<>  fa£ta.  Lib.  xiv.  procem.  Numine  deum  eledta 
“ (fpeak-ing  of  Italy)  quae  ccelum  ipfum  clarius  faceret, 
<c  fparfa  congregaret  imperia,  ritufque  molliret,  & tot 
“ populorum  difcordes,  ferafque  linguas  fermonis  com- 
“ mercio  contraheret  ad  colioquia,  & humanitatem  ho- 
“ mini  daret ; breviterque,  una  cumftarum  gentium  in 
“ toto  orbe  patria  fieret;”  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  Nothing 
can  be  ftronger  to  this  purpofe  than  the  following  paf- 
fage  from  Tertullian,  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Se- 
verus.  “ Certe  quidem  ipfe  orbis  in  promptu  eft,  cul- 
“ tior  de  die  k inftruiftior  priftino.  Omnia  jam  pervia, 
“ omnia  nota,  omnia  negoticia.  Solitudines  famofas 
“ retro  fundi  amoeniflimi  obliteraverunt,  hlvas  arva 
{<  domuerunt,  feras  pecora  fugaverunt ; arense  feruntur, 

“ faxa 
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faxa  panguntur,  paludes  eliquantur,  tantae  urbes, 
**  quant*  non  cafas  quondm.  Jam  nec  infulae  horrent,  nee 
fcopuli  terrent;  ubique  domus,  ubique  populus  ubique 
“ refpublica,  ubique  vita.  Suramum  tellimonium  frequentiae 
human*,  onerofi  fumus  mundo,  vix  nobis  elementa 
“ fufficiunt;  & necelfitates  ardtiores,  et  querelae  apud 
omnes,  dum  jam  nos  natura  non  fuftinet.”  De 
anima,  cap.  30.  The  air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation 
which  appears  in  this  paflage,  diminifhes  fomewhat  from 
its  authority,  but  does  not  entirely  deftroy  it.  The 
fame  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  following  paflage 
of  Ariftides  the  fophift,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Adri- 
an. “ The  whole  world,”  fays  he,  addrefling  himfelf 
to  the  Romans,*-- feems  to  keep  one  holiday;  and 
“ mankind,  laying  afide  'tE?  <word  which  they  former- 
“ ly  wore,  now  betake  themfelves 'toVeafting  and  to 
“ joy.  The  cities,  forgetting  their  ancieflt  animofities, 
preferve  only  one  emulation,  which  (hall  embellifh 
“ itfelf  moft  by  every  art  and  ornament;  Theatres 
“ every  where  arife,  amphitheatres,  porticoes,  aque- 
*£  du&s,  temples,  fchools,  academies;  and  one  may 
ii  fafely  pronounce,  that  the  finking  world  has  been 
“ again  railed  by  vour  aufpicious  empire.  Nor  have 
“ cities  alone  received  an  encreafe  of  ornament  and 
“ beauty;  but  the  whole  earth,  like  a garden  or  pa- 
“ radife,  is  cultivated  and  adorned : Infomuch,  that 
“ fuch  of  mankind  as  are  placed  out  of  the  limits  of 
“ your  empire  (who  are  but  few)  feem  to  merit  our 
“ fympathy  and  companion.” 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Diodorus  Siculus  makes 
the  inhabitants  of  ./Egypt,  when  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, amount  only  to  three  millions;  yet  Jofeph. 
dc  hello  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  fays,  that  its  inhabitants, 
excluding  rhofe  of  Alexandria,  were  feven  millions  and 
a half,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  : And  he  exprefsly  fays, 
that  he  drew  this  account  from  the  books  of  the  Roman 
publicans,  who  levied  the,  poll-tax.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. 
praifes  the  fuperior  police  of  the  Romans  with  regard 
to  the  finances  of  ./Egypt,  above  that  of  its  former 
monarchs:  And  no  part  of  adminiftration  is  more  ef- 
fential  to  the  happinefs  of  a people.  Yet  we  read  in 
Athenaeus,  (lib.  i.  cap.  25.)  who  flourilhed  during  the 
teign  of  the  Antonir.es,  that  the  town  Mareia,  near 

Alexandria, 
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Alexandria,  which  was  formerly  a large  city,  had 
dwindled  into  a village.  This  is  not,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  a contradiction.  Suidas  (Auguft.)  fays,  that  the 
Emperor  Auguftus,  having  numbered  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  found  it  contained  only  4,101,017  men  (#. vJ'fs?). 
There  is  here  furely  fome  great  miftake,  either  in  the 
author  or  tranfcriber.  But  this  authority,  feeble  as  it 
is,  may  be  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  with  re- 
gard to  more  early  times. 


N O TEJRjrp.  467.  \ 

r - • > . T' • 

•A-MB.  ii.  cap.  62.  It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that 
Polybius,  being  dependent  on  Rome,  would  naturally 
extol  the  Roman  dominion.  But,  in  the  firjl  place, 
Polybius,  though  one  fees  fometimes  inftances  of  his  cau-. 
tion,  difcovers  no  fymptoms  of  flattery.  Secondly , This 
opinion  is  only  delivered  in  a Angle  ftroke,  by  the  by, 
while  he  is  intent  upon  another  fubjeCt;  and  it  is  al- 
lowed, if  there  be  any  fufpicion  of  an  author’s  inflnce- 
rity,  that  thefe  oblique  propofltions  difcover  his  real 
opinion  better  than  his  more  formal  and  direCt  afler- 
tions. 


NOTE  [SS],  p.  469. 

I MUST  confefs  that  that  difcourfe  of  Plutarch,  con- 
cerning the  fllence  of  the  oracles,  is  in  general  of  fo 
odd  a texture,  and  fo  unlike  his  other  productions,' 
that  one  is  at  a lots  what  judgment  to  form  of  it.  It 
is  written  in  dialogue,  which  is  a method  of  compofl- 
tion  that  Plutarch  commonly  but  little  affeCts..  The 
perlcnages  he  introduces  advance  very  wild,  abfurd, 
and  contradictory  opinions,  more  like  the  vifionary 
fyftems  or  ravings  of  Plato  than  the  plain  fenfe  of  Plu- 
tarch. There  runs  alfo  through  the  whole  an  air  of 

fuperft’ 
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fuperftition  and  credulity,  which  refembles  very  little  the 
fpirit  that  appears  in  other  philofophical  compofitions  of 
that  author.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that,  though  Plu- 
tarch be  an  hiftorian  as  fuperftitious  as  Herodotus  or 
Livy,  yet  there  is  fcarcely,  in  all  antiquity,  a philofo- 
pher  lefs  fuperftitious,  excepting  Cicero  and  Lucian. 
I muft  therefore  confefs,  that  a pafiage  of  Plutarch,  ci- 
ted from  this  difcourfe,  has  much  lefs  authority  with 
me,  than  if  it  had  been  found  in  moft  of  his  other 
compofitions. 

There  is  only  one  other  difcourfe  of  Plutarch  liable  to 
like  objections,  to  wit,  that  concerning  thofe  whofe  punijh- 
ment  is  delayed  by  the  Deity.  It  is  alfo  Writ  in  dialogue, 
contains  like  {ypprftitious,  wild  vifions,  and  feems  to 
have  been  chiefly  comped,  in  rivallhip  to  Plato,  par- 
ticularly .his  rj  aft  book  de  republic  a.''  '‘J‘T 

And  here  I cannot  but  obferve,  thar*Monf.  Fonte- 
nelle,  a writer  eminent  for  candour,  feems  to  have  de- 
parted a little  from  his  ufual  character,  when  he  en- 
deavours to  throw  a ridicule  upon  Plutarch  on  account 
of  paflages  to  be  met  with  in  this  dialogue  concerning 
oracles.  The  abfurdities  here  put  in  the  mouths  of  the 
feveral  perfonages  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  Plutarch. 
He  makes  them  refute  each  other;  and,  in  general, 
he  feems  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  thofe  very  opini- 
ons, which  Fontenelle  would  ridicule  him  for  main- 
taining. See  Hiftoire  des  oracles. 


NOTE  [TT],  p.  492. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  remonftrance  of  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  legitimate  princes,  againft  this 
deftination  of  Louis  the  XiVth,  the  dodirine  of  the 
original  contrail  is  infilled  on,  even  in  that  abfolute  go- 
vernment. The  French  nation,  fay  they,  chufing  Hugh 
Capet  and  his  pofterity  to  rule  over  them  and  their 
pofterity,  where  the  former  line  fails,  there  is  a tacit 
right  referved  to  choofe  a new  royal  family ; and  this 
right  is  invaded  by  calling  the  baftard  princes  to  the 
throne,  without  the  confent  of  the  nation.  But  the 
Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
baftard  princes,  ridicules  the  notion  of  an  original  con- 
tract, 
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\ ...  ' 
tra£l,  efpecially  when  applied  to  Hugh  Capet ; who 
mounted  the  throne,  fays  he,  by  the  fame  arts,  which 
have  ever  been  employed  by  all  conquerors  and  ufurpers. 
He  got  his  title,  indeed,  recognized  by  the  Hates  after 
he  had  put  himfelf  in  poffeflion:  But  is  this  a choice 
or  contra#?  The  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  we  may 
obferve,  was  a noted  republican}  but  being  a man  of 
learning,  and  very  converfant  in  hiftory,  he  knew  that 
the  people  were  never  almoft  confulted  in  thefe  revolu- 
tions and  new  eftablilhmerrts,  and  that  time  alone  be- 
llowed right  and  authority  on  what  was  commonly  at 
firft  founded  on  force  gind  violence.  See  Etat  de  la  France , 
Vol.  III. 
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